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ARTHUR  LOCKER. 


A  wizard  raised  his  magic  looking-glass, 
And  bade  me  search  there  for  my  lover's  face  ; 

I  saw  a  shadowj-  troop  before  me  pass. 
Some  clad  in  russet,  some  bedecked  with  lace : 

Ah :  woe  is  me  I    I  scorned  the  hmnble  part. 

And  chose  Gentility  without  a  heart. 

The  Village  Maiden. 
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SIPi  GOODWIFS  FOLLY. 


CHAPTEPv  I. 

THE   DESERTED    APPRENTICE. 

Day  dawned  in  Saint  Antholin's-court,  the  sun 
struggled  out  of  his  murky  bed  of  smoke  and 
vapour,  the  cats  which  had  been  making  night 
hideous  with  their  performances  of  "Love  for 
Love"  on  the  house-tops  had  disappeared,  and  were 
replaced  by  the  span'ows  chirpingly  eager  for 
breakfast-crumbs.  The  hoarse  bass  notes  of  the 
dustman  mingled  with  the  shrill  treble  of  the 
chimney-sweep  ;  the  clang  of  the  milk-can  echoed 
through  streets  as  yet  almost  silent.  Little  by 
little  the  hum  of  traffic  increased,  the  heavily-laden 
waggons  crawled  slowly  along,  the  early  coaches 
with  their  cheering  sound  of  music  thundered  over 
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the  pavement.  Tradespeople  took  down  their 
shutters,  and  business  began.  The  landlord  of  the 
Light  Horseman  stood  at  his  door  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, with  one  eye  on  his  potman,  who  was  clean- 
ing out  the  bar,  and  the  other  on  the  columns  of 
the  Public  Advertiser,  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
Occasionally  he  raised  both  his  visual  organs  for 
the  purpose  of  surveying  mankind,  as  mankind 
appeared  over  the  way.  Either  something  he  saw, 
or  something  he  did  not  see,  seemed  to  surprise 
him ;  he  raised  his  shaggy  grey  eyebrows  with  an 
air  of  astonishment,  and  addressed  his  potman  in 
these  words : 

"  Why,  Peter,  they've  still  got  their  shutters  up 
over  at  the  barber's  shop.  What's  the  reason  of 
that?" 

"I  can't  say,  master,"  replied  Peter,  leaning  on 
his  broom,  as  he  looked  out  of  the  door.  "  They're 
mostly  as  regular  as  clockwork.  Their  'prentice 
sweeps  out  his  hair  jest  as  I'm  a  sweeping  out  my 
sand  and  sawdust.  But  I  ain't  a  seen  nobody  this 
morning." 

"  'Tis  strange,"  observed  the  landlord.  "  What- 
ever his  other  faults  may  be,  Chigwood's  usually 
an  early  bird  in  the  morning." 

"  Sarah  Jane  says  she  dreamt  about  wild  beast- 
esses,"  remarked  Peter.  "  She  woke  up  in  a  flight, 
and  heard  the  barber's  bears  growling  as  plain  as 
if  they  was  out  on  the  pavement.  She  says  she 
heard  wheels  and  woices  a  whispering." 
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"Nightmare,"  said  the  landlord,  dogmatically. 
"  Your  mistress  and  me  never  heard  anything."' 

"  Xo  wonder,"  thought  Peter  to  himself ;  ^*  you're 
both  so  short  in  the  neck,  and  snore  so  loud,  that 
it  'ud  take  the  hearthquake  of  Lisbon  to  waken 
you." 

Let  us  enter  Chigwood's  house.  A  deep  un- 
natural silence  reigns  within  its  walls.  Little 
Sam,  the  junior  apprentice,  who  has  been  ordered 
on  the  previous  night  to  sleep  in  the  garret  alone, 
wakes  up  with  a  start.  The  stillness  within  the 
house,  and  the  noise  without — for  it  is  past  eight 
o'clock — frighten  him.  He  thinks  it  is  midnight, 
for  the  room  is  pitch  dark  (he  does  not  know  that 
Bildad  entered  his  chamber  stealthily,  and  boarded 
up  the  window  after  he  had  gone  to  sleep),  so  he 
lies  doT^Tl  again,  and  murmm's  a  little  prayer, 
which  somebody  whom  he  used  to  call  mammy 
taught  him  years  ago.  T\Tiat  became  of  mammy 
he  does  not  remember ;  she  suddenly  cUsappeared, 
and  the  people  at  the  workhouse  where  he  was 
brought  up  told  him  she  was  dead,  and  a  good  job 
too.  Poor  Sam  did  not  view  the  job,  as  they  called 
it,  in  this  sanguine  light,  but  often  wept  in  secret 
over  his  forlorn  condition.  However,  he  had  been 
happier  since  his  apprenticeship.  ]Mr.  Chigwood 
had  always  been  kind  to  him;  he  never  struck 
him,  and.  scarcely  ever  spoke  harshly.  Bildad,  'tis 
true,  was  a  bit  of  a  bully ;  but  still  he  was  better 
b2 
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than  the  dozen  tyrants  who  used  to  ill-use  him  in 
the  workhouse.  Then  the  three  black  children 
were  devoted  to  him.  Plassey  and  Clive  regarded 
him  as  an  inspired  being,  out  of  whose  mouth 
proceeded  the  most  enchanting  histories  ever  re- 
lated (Sam  gathered  his  book-lore  from  the  foun- 
tain opened  by  Messrs.  Newbery,  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard),  while  Warren  Hastings,  though  too 
young  to  understand  fairy  tales,  appreciated  Sam's 
imitations  of  horned  cattle  and  cats.  Sam  woke 
up  again,  and  sat  up  in  bed.  His  head  ached 
badly.  "It  must  be  that  nice  sweet  wine  which 
Bildad  made  me  swallow,"  he  said.  He  listened 
to  the  roar  of  traffic  momentarily  increasing  in 
loudness,  which  boomed  around  him.  "  London  is 
on  fire,"  he  thought,  "  and  the  children  will  all  be 
burnt."  He  jumped  out  of  bed,  ran  to  the  window, 
and  unwittingly  pulled  down  the  shutter-board. 
Immediately  the  bright  glare  of  a  frosty  March 
morning  illuminated  the  room.  Poor  Sam  was 
quite  bewildered.  Presently  he  heard  the  chimes  of 
St.  Antholin's  strike  half-past  eight.  He  dressed 
hastily,  and  hurried  down  stairs.  He  paused 
at  the  shop  door.  All  was  dark  and  silent.  No 
Mr.  Chigwood,  no  Bildad,  no  meriy  children's 
prattle;  even  the  bears  were  dumb.  At  this 
time  in  the  morning,  they  were  usually  to  be 
heard  growling  discontentedly  for  their  breakfast. 
Samuel  entered  the  parlour,  and  proceeded  to  take 
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down  the  shutters  of  that  apartment.  He  now 
discovered  that  the  trap-door  which  had  been  con- 
structed for  the  pui*pose  of  lowering  the  bears  into 
the  cellar  was  open.  He  descended  the  cellar 
stairs  ;  Marco  and  ^Mii'anza  had  vanished,  cage  and 
all.  He  returned  to  the  gi-ound  floor ;  the  glass, 
the  crockery,  the  chairs,  the  cuckoo-clock — eyery- 
thing  excepting  the  big  tables,  and  the  bulky 
patent  shaving-chair,  had  disappeared.  The  poor 
boy  began  to  fancy  that  his  eyes  were  holden  by 
witchcraft.  He  rushed  excitedly  to  his  masters 
room,  and,  after  knocking  ineffectually,  opened  the 
door.  Silence  and  desolation  reigned  around.  Only 
the  bare  bedsteads  remained ;  the  sheets,  blankets, 
mattresses,  and  childi'en,  had  disappeared.  In  a 
trembling  quavering  voice  Sam  cried  for  Bildad. 
Bildad  answered  not.  His  little  slip  of  a  chamber 
was  also  stripped  and  tenantless.  Poor  Sam  sank 
down  upon  a  broken  chair,  and,  lifting  up  his  voice, 
wept  bitterly.  "  What  could  have  become  of  them 
all  ? "  he  thought.  "  Had  some  mighty  magician 
spirited  them  away  in  the  night  ? "  He  had  read 
of  such  things.  Perhaps  they  had  been  mm'dered 
by  robbers  (who  had  overlooked  his  room),  and 
strangled  by  pillows  pressed  over  theii*  faces.  Sam 
shuddered  at  the  idea,  but  was  not  satisfied  with  its 
probabiUty.  At  last  he  aroused  himself,  and  went 
dovm  to  the  kitchen.  On  the  table  stood  the  re- 
mains of   supper,  of   which   several  persons  had 
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evidently  partaken.  Among  the  debris  tliere  was 
one  clean  plate,  on  which  lay  a  paper  carefully 
folded  up.  Sam  opened  it :  two  bright  golden 
guineas  dropped  out.  On  the  paper  the  following 
sentence  was  written  in  pencil : 

"  Two  guineas  for  Sam,  with  his  master's  good 
wishes.     James  Chigwood." 

On  reading  these  words,  the  little  apprentice 
burst  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  grief.  '^  Oh 
dear,  oh  dear!"  he  cried;  "they  have  gone  away, 
and  left  me  behind.  I  shall  never  see  them  again. 
What  will  become  of  me  without  Plassey  and 
Clive?"  He  was  startled  from  his  lamentations 
by  a  loud  knocking. 

He  attempted  to  open  the  private  door,  but 
found  it  was  locked,  and  that  the  key  had  disap- 
peared. With  trembling  fingers,  he  unfastened 
the  shop  door,  and  was  presently  confronted  by  an 
exceedingly  short  obese  old  lady,  who  was  panting 
with  excitement. 

"  My  husband,  boy?"  she  began,  with  her  hand 
upon  her  bosom. 

"Ma'am!"  replied  Sam,  with  an  air  of  utter 
bewilderment. 

"My  husband,  Mr.  Gattrell?" 

"  I  han't  seen  him,  ma'am,  these  many  days." 

"  You're  a  little  liar,"  cried  the  old  lady,  seizing 
Sam  by  the  collar,  and  shaking  him  viciously. 
"  You're  a  generation  of  wipers.    Might  I  arks  you, 
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sir,"  she  said,  addressing  the  landlord  of  the  Light 
Horseman,  who  was  still  standing  at  the  door  of 
his  house,  "  to  come  acrost  the  court  ? " 

The  "Light  Horseman,"  who  was  overflowing 
with  curiosity,  instantly  obeyed  her  summons. 

"  I  appeal  to  you,  sir,"  said  the  old  lady,  speak- 
ing with  great  volubility,  and  without  punctuation, 
"  as  a  substantial  tradesman  who  won't  see  a  lone 
female  imposed  upon  which  they've  got  my  hus- 
band Adam  Gattrell  hid  away  in  the  house  ^Ir. 
Pead  ha^-ing  called  at  a  most  unreasonable  hour  to 
say  so.  Him  I  sent  away  with  a  flea  in  his  ear  I 
now  beg  you  su'  to  see  justice  done  and  would  feel 
obleeged  not  having  had  my  usual  half-pint  of 
asses'  milk  this  morning  to  send  your  yomig  man 
over  with  a  glass  of  rimi  s'rub." 

The  landlord  beckoned  to  Peter  to  execute  the 
order,  and  then  addressed  Sam. 

"  What's  the  matter,  my  boy  ?  You  seem  dumb- 
foundered." 

"  The  family's  all  gone  away  in  the  night,"  blub- 
bered Sam,  "  and  left  me  alone ;  and  oh !  what 
shaUIdo?" 

"  This  is  a  case  for  investigation,  ma'am,"  said 
the  "Light  Horseman."  "Please  accept  of  my 
arm.     We'll  search  the  house." 

The  house  was  searched ;  Sam  was  questioned 
and  cross-questioned.  He  displayed  Chigwood's 
note  and   the  two  guineas.     jMrs.    Gattrell   sank 
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into  the  easy  shaving-chair  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief, 
and  mechanically  put  the  money  into  her  pocket. 

"  They've  murdered  my  Adam,  sir  ;  I  know  they 
have.  His  body  is  hid  away  somewheres  in  the 
cellar.  I  allers  said  it  'ud  come  to  this,  letting  his 
shop  to  such  a  scoundrel.  Find  my  poor  Adam's 
body,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gattrell,  hysterically  ad- 
dressing the  landlord  and  potman.  "  Oh,  good 
gentlemen,  do!" 

The  "Light  Horseman"  winked  pantomimically 
upon  Peter,  who  presently  brought  over  a  second 
glass  of  "s'rub."  Mrs.  Gattrell  drank  it  with 
nervous  alacrity.  The  generous  liquor  dissolved 
in  a  shower  of  tears. 

Meanwhile  the  neighbourhood  was  becoming 
excited.  Peter  had  spread  the  rumour  that  the 
barber  had  fled,  and  that  a  murder  had  probably 
been  perpetrated.  Curious  eager  faces  peered  in 
at  the  half -open  door.  Sarah  Jane  became  the 
absorbing  centre  of  interest.  She  told  her  dreams 
with  brilliant  variations.  She  had  not  only  heard  the 
bears  growl,  she  had  heard  them  crunching  bones. 
The  only  possible  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this 
statement  was  too  frightful  to  be  contemplated 
coolly.  Two  inhabitants  of  the  court  nearly  came 
to  blows,  one  maintaining  that  bears  fed  only  on 
roots  and  grass,  the  other  declaring  that  they  were 
carnivorous  quadrupeds.  They  ultimately  made  a 
bet  on  the  subject,  to  be  decided  by  a  reference  to 
Monsieur  Buffon's  Natural  History. 
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The  interest  was  increased  when  a  little  old- 
fashioned  man,  accompanied  by  a  little  old-fashioned 
woman,  appeared  in  the  court.  It  was  rmnom-ed 
that  they  were  near  relatives  of  one  of  the  assassins. 
\yhen  a  crowd  cannot  get  a  sight  of  a  mui'derer  in 
person,  it  is  some  gratification  to  gaze  upon  his 
father  and  mother.  !Mr.  and  ^Irs.  Flack  were 
squeezed  and  stared  at  till  they  were  almost 
frightened  out  of  their  wits.  They  could  not  have 
chosen  a  more  milacky  morning  for  their  visit. 
They  had  toiled  all  the  way  from  Tottenham- 
court-road  to  inquire  how  their  Bildad  was  getting 
on.  They  had  heard  rumours  that  he  was  not  so 
steady  as  he  ought  to  be,  and  they  ventm-ed  on  a 
personal  interview.  Poor  old  Mr.  Flack  had  sacii- 
ficed  a  day's  work  at  the  organ-builder's  in  Soho, 
where  he  was  employed,  and  his  only  recompense 
was  to  be  hustled  and  insulted  by  a  jeering,  yelling 
mob.  At  last  the  elderly  couple  contrived  to 
struggle  to  the  hairdresser's  door,  and  on  mention- 
ing their  names  to  two  parish  constables  who  were 
by  this  time  on  guard  at  the  entrance,  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  house. 

They  listened  to  the  confused  narrative  of  events 
as  detailed  by  Sam,  the  landlord  of  the  Light 
Horseman,  and  the  hystencal  Mrs.  Gattrell. 

''  Our  Bildad  hath  never  committed  mm'der  !  " 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Flack,  clasping  her  hands. 

"  Well,  ma'am ;  it  looks  very  ugly,"  replied  the 
"  Light  Horseman."    "  Hear  Mr.  Pead's  evidence, 
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according  to  this  good  lady  here.  An  elderly- 
gentleman,  a  trifle  overcome  with  liquor,  is  left 
overnight  a  setting  in  that  very  chair.  Morning 
comes,  he's  wanished.  Where,  I  ask  you,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Ah !  where,  indeed  ? "  echoed  Peter,  zealously 
seconding  his  master. 

"  I  know  they've  killed  him,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Gat- 
trell,  "  and  I'm  left  a  poor,  lone,  desolate  widow." 

''  God  help  thee,  if  it  be  so,"  said  Mr.  Flack. 
"  And  God  will  support  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 
Wife,"  he  whispered  to  Mrs.  Flack,  "my  heart 
bleeds  for  this  poor  desolate  boy;  I  fear  me  our 
Bildad  hath  fled  in  a  disgraceful,  dishonest  manner, 
but  he  is  no  murderer.  This  boy  hath  a  simple, 
honest  face,  and  he  tells  me  he  is  left  without  a 
friend  in  the  world." 

"Was  om-  Bildad  kind  to  thee,  lad?"  asked 
Mrs.  Flack,  taking  Sam  by  the  hand. 

Sam  hesitated,  and  said,  "He  whacked  me  a 
bit,  now  and  then,  still  I  loved  him.  But  I  loved 
the  three  children  most,  and  now  they  are  gone 
away  for  ever ! " 

"  You  are  pretty  people ! "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Gattrell,  with  unwonted  energy,  "  to  come  preach- 
ing and  talking  Scripter  here,  and  making  believe 
to  pity  that  there  boy.  He's  a  hypocritical  young 
dog,  every  bit  as  bad  as  your  miu'dering  son." 

"  Madam ! "  said  Mr.  Flack,  with  emotion. 

"  Nay,    David,"   interposed    his   wife ;    "  keep 
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silent.  Do  not  give  her  a  hasty  answer.  Her 
heart  is  full  of  grief,  and  she  means  not  what  she 
says  in  speaking  these  hard  words." 

Here  the  attention  of  the  assembled  company 
was  attracted  by  loud  exclamations,  intermingled 
with  shouts  of  laughter,  from  the  crowd  outside. 
They  all  ^dth  one  accord  ran  to  the  door,  and 
beheld  an  extraordinary  spectacle.  A  hackney- 
coach  had  stopped  at  the  entrance  to  the  com*t, 
from  which  had  descended  two  beefeaters,  attired 
in  the  familiar  costume  of  the  Tower.  Between 
them  walked  a  third  person,  the  much-lamented 
and  lately-assassinated  ^Ir.  Gattrell. 

"  Oh,  Adam ! "  exclaimed  his  wife,  bursting 
from  the  assiduous  guardianship  of  the  "Light 
Horseman,"  and  throwing  herself  upon  her  hus- 
band. "  Oh,  Adam,  what  a  shock  you  have  giV 
me.     You  have  knocked  five  year  off  my  life ! " 

"  My  dear  Susan,"  replied  ^Nlr.  Gattrell,  "  let 
me  tell  my  story,  and  then  you'll  excuse  me. 
Where  are  those  wTetches  ?  " 

"  Gone,  and  took  eveiy  stick  with  'em." 

"  Gone !  oh  my  goodness,  and  I  was  to  get 
thirty  per  cent,  interest  on  Lady-day  !" 

"  Ah !  Adam,  you'd  better  ha'  spent  the  money 
in  lotterj'-tickets.  The  number  I  dreamt  of,  four 
thousand  and  five,  that  you  wouldn't  let  me  buy, 
come  up  a  thousand  pound  prize !  Come  inside, 
out  of  the  way  of  this  riffraff,"  said  the  old  lady, 
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pulling  her  husband  into  the  house.  While  Mr. 
Gattrell,  accompanied  by  his  Tower  escort,  per- 
ambulated the  house,  and  vented  his  T\Tath  in 
successive  imprecations  as  fresh  tokens  of  Chig- 
wood's  villany  met  his  eye,  the  old-fashioned 
couple  who  were  left  alone  with  Sam,  shook  each 
other  warmly  by  the  hand,  while  tears  of  gratitude 
gathered  in  their  eyes. 

"  God  be  praised ! "  exclaimed  David  Flack,  re- 
verently raising  his  hat,  "  for  thus  telling  us  that 
oui'  boy  is  no  murderer.  But  I  fear  we  shall  never 
see  liim  again.  It  was  Mr.  Gattrell  that  paid  his 
'prentice  fees,  to  have  some  one  in  the  shop  whom 
he  could  depend  upon,  and  now  he  has  turned 
traitor  to  his  benefactor," 

"  And  what  dost  thou  mean  to  do,  poor  lad'^' 
said  Mrs.  Flack,  addressing  Sam. 

Sam  answered  tearfully,  "I  can't  tell,  unless 
Mr.  Gattrell  would  take  pity." 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Gattrell  will  do  nothing  of  the 
sort,"  said  Mrs.  Gattrell,  sharply,  as  she  entered 
the  room  with  a  cracked  jug,  which  she  appeared 
to  regard  as  lawful  prey,  in  her  hand.  ^'  ]\Ir. 
Gattrell  has  lost  money  enough  already,  without 
providing  for  any  of  Chigwood's  imps." 

^'  If  it  had  been  your  son,"  remarked  Mr.  Gat- 
trell, "it  would  have  been  different,  Mr.  Flack. 
He  was  my  own  apprentice,  Mr.  Flack.  The  in- 
dentures was   made   out   in  his   name ;    and  the 
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ingratitude  of  him  and  Cliigwood  conjointly,  has 
pretty  nigh  drove  me  mad,  Mr.  Flack." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  exclaimed  Sam,  "  please  do  something 
for  me.  Say  a  word  for  me  to  some  other  haii- 
dresser." 

"  Get  along,  boy,"  shouted  IVli'.  Gattrell.  "  I^m 
surprised  at  your  impudence." 

"  Let  him  go  back  to  St.  Martin's  workus,"  said 
Mrs.  Gattrell.  "They're  bound  to  take  him  in 
there.  Come,  Adam,  lock  up  the  doors,  and  cross 
over  to  the  house  opposite.  I'm  sure  these  two 
gentlemen,"  pursued  the  lady,  glancing  gi'aciously 
at  the  beefeaters,  "  looks  as  if  they  w^anted  sum- 
mat." 

The  beefeaters  smiled  in  a  feeble,  deprecating 
manner,  and  accompanied  theu^  entertainer  to  the 
Light  Horseman. 

Poor  Sam  had  scarcely  time  to  gather  up  his 
scanty  stock  of  worldly  goods  (including  his  Hbrary, 
which  consisted  of  four  dog's-eared  volumes),  when 
Mr.  Gattrell  thrust  him  out  of  the  house. 

"  My  premises,  now,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
fiercely  accenting  the  possessive  pronoun,  and 
shaking  the  key  in  Sam's  face,  "  Chigwood's  no 
longer.     So  all  that  holds  with  Chigwood,  may  go 

and  be ." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Gattrell,  I  never  knew  what* they 
meant  to  do." 

"  You  did ;   I  can  see  it  in  your  sly  face.     If 
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you'd  ha'  come  aiid  told  me,  I'd  ha'  made  your 
fortune:  As  it  is,  you've  chosen  to  side  with 
Chigwood,  and  to  Chigwood  you  may  go." 

David  Flack  and  his  wife  stood  without  on  the 
pavement,  with  sorroAvful,  downcast  eyes.  They 
felt  Bildad's  declension  bitterly.  They  would  have 
mourned  his  death,  and  submitted  to  it  as  the  wiU 
of  God ;  but  it  went  to  their  heart  to  think  that 
after  all  their  careful  nurture  and  admonition,  this 
their  only  child  should  have  joined  in  an  act  of 
deceit  and  dishonesty,  and  departed  no  one  knew 
wdiither  with  his  unprincipled  master. 

"  David,"  said  the  wife,  "  I  fear  we'll  be  a  child- 
less couple  in  our  old  age." 

"Be  not  so  cast  down,  Mary,"  answered  her 
husband.  "  Bildad  may  return  like  another  pro- 
digal son,  when  he  has  filled  his  belly  with  the  dry 
husks  of  this  world's  pleasures,  and  we  may  yet 
kiU  for  him  the  fatted  calf." 

"  See  that  poor  boy  how  he  stands,  uncertain 
whither  to  go,  while  the  tears  trickle  down  his  face. 
Samuel,"  said  the  old  lady,  which  road  are  you 
about  to  take  ?  " 

"  Through  Temple-bar,  ma'am,  for  the  work- 
house." 

"  Not  there,  surely  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  other  home." 

"  We  will  go  with  you ;  our  road  lies  much  in 
the  same  direction." 
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On  the  way,  the  old  couple  conversed  earnestly 
in  whispers. 

"  He  looks  like  a  good  boy.  And  we  have  none 
left  of  our  own." 

"  But  be  not  too  hasty,  wife.  Try  him  for  a 
week,  at  first.  Hast  any  money,  boy  ?  "  asked  the 
old  man. 

"I  have  twopence,  a  gentleman  gave  me  for 
fetching  a  hackney-coach  t'other  day ;  nothing  be- 
sides." 

"  Shame  on  this  Chigwood,  to  desert  you  thus." 

"  Nay,  Mr.  Chigwood  left  me  two  guineas,  but 
Mrs.  Gattrell  put  them  in  her  pocket.  And  I 
dared  not  ask  her  for  them  again ;  she  would  have 
said  it  was  her  own  money." 

"  Well,  Samuel,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  thou  shalt 
come  home  with  us,  and  eat  a  bit  of  dinner.  Then 
we  wiR  hold  counsel  together,  what  is  best  to  be 
done  with  thee." 

Let  us  retui-n  to  the  Light  Horseman,  where 
Mr.  Gattrell,  in  spite  of  the  earliness  of  the  hour, 
proceeded  to  di'own  his  disappointment  in  a  tum- 
bler of  rum-punch.  ]SIrs.  Gattrell,  the  landlord, 
and  the  two  beefeaters,  were  accommodated  ^\'ith 
sundry  liquids,  according  to  their  respective  tastes, 
and  the  whole  party  presently  grew  extremely 
pleasant  and  famiUar. 

"  Now,  Gattrell,"  said  his  wife,  "  perhaps  you'll 
tell  me  where  you've  been   all  night.     ]Mr.  Pead 
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said  lie  left  you  setting  in  a  chair  in  Chigwood's 
parlour." 

"Mr.  Pead  behaved  very  bad  not  to  send  me 
home  in  a  coach,  when  he  see  the  state  I  was  in," 
replied  her  husband.  "I  wasn't  drunk,  gentle- 
men," he  continued,  turning  to  the  beefeaters ; 
"'  I  was  di'ugged,  hocussed ;  else  how  ever  could  I 
have  got  this  racking  headache  ?" 

"  Pead  seemed  sober  enough  when  he  called  in 
Bunhill-row,"  observed  Mrs.  Gattrell,  "and  he  drank 
the  same  hquor  as  you  did." 

"  There's  no  comparison  between  us,  Susan. 
Pead's  a  different  make  of  man  to  me,  body  and 
mind;  his  intellects  are  dull,  and  his  brain  con- 
fused. What's  the  consequence?  Why,  drunk 
or  sober,  he's  equally  stupid.  But  never  mind 
that.  I'll  tell  my  story.  I  went  to  Chigwood's 
shop  last  night,  taking  Pead  along  with  me  as  a 
witness,  determined  to  have  my  rights.  That  vil- 
lain's words  was  as  smooth  as  a  razor-strop.  Well, 
we  set  down,  and  Pead  had  a  glass  of  Hollands.  I 
said,  ^No,  James  Chig^vood,  not  a  drop  of  liquor 
will  I  drink  in  this  house  I'  But,  presently,  when 
he'd  gone  out  of  the  room,  I  felt  a  nasty  spasm  in 
my  right  side.  '  Hand  me  the  bottle,  Pead,'  I  says ; 
^I  must  have  a  taste.'  Soon  after  that  a  sort  of 
mist  came  over  my  eyes,  and  I  fell  asleep.  I  didn't 
sleep  altogether  sound  either,  for  I  recollect  two 
people  laying  hold  of  me,  and  carr3dng  me  out  to 
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a  hackney-coach.  When  I  first  regularly  came  to 
mvself,  I  was  in  an  old-fashioned  room  with  a  low 
ceihng  and  a  stone  floor.  There  was  a  lot  of  con- 
stables, and  soldiers,  and  beefeaters  round  me. 
There,  you  go  on,"  said  ^Ir.  Gattrell,  addressbig 
one  of  the  beefeaters:  ^'tell  'em  what  happened 
next." 

"  Happy  to  oblige  the  company,"  said  the  official 
in  question.  "^^Tien  we  had  taken  the  prisoner, 
meaning  this  gentleman  here,  out  of  the  coach,  the 
inspector  says,  '  T^Tiy,  he's  as  drunk  as  Cliloe ! 
This  is  disgraceful.  Wake  up  !'  he  says,  giving 
you  a  sort  of  kick  with  his  foot." 

"  I  feel  bruised  all  about  that  part,"  obsen^ed 
Mr.  Gattrell. 

"  Presently  up  comes  one  of  the  constables,  and 
whispers  something  in  the  inspector's  ear.  '  Xot 
the  man  ? '  he  says.  ^  ^Tiy,  it  must  be  the  man.' 
'  He's  no  more  like  him  than  Adam,'  says  the  con- 
stable. ^I  see  him  before  the  magistrates.  He's 
thin,  and  dark  complexioned,  and  not  more  than 
five-and-thirty ;  this  one's  stout,  and  red-faced,  and ' 
(}'ou'll  excuse  me,  sir,  for  repeating  his  words) 
^getting  on  for  seventy.'  '  Take  off  his  clothes,'  says 
the  inspector,  '  and  pump  on  him.'  So  we  put  you 
under  the  pump,  and  the  first  stream  of  cold  water 
brought  you  to  yourself  beautiful.  '  VThere  am  I  ? ' 
says  you.  *In  the  Tower,'  answers  the  inspector. 
'  TMiat  f or  r  '  High  Treason.'  '  Then  the  Jacobins 
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must  have  upset  the  Goverimient,'  says  you.  '  What 
do  you  mean  ? '  '  Why,  I  should  never  be  here 
otherwise ;  I've  been  staunch  all  my  hfe  for  Church 
and  Kmg.  Confound  their  pohtics  !'  you  says, 
trying  to  hum  a  bit  of  '  God  save  the  King.'  '  This 
is  a  queer  affair/  says  the  inspector,  '  and  I  doubt 
we've  got  the  wrong  man.  It's  unlucky  that  I've 
sent  Yapp  and  Bletcher  off  on  other  business.  Go 
to  the  prison  one  of  ye,'  he  says,  ^and  brmg  Wrench 
the  turnkey  here.'  Wrench  comes,  looking  as  scared 
as  an  owl  at  mid-day.  As  soon  as  ever  he  claps 
eyes  on  this  gentleman  here,  he  says,  '  That  ain't 
Loveridge,  the  man  I  delivered  over  to  your  offi- 
cers. That's  Mr.  Adam  Gattrell,  a  most  respect- 
able citizen,  and  true-blue  loyalist.'  " 

"  So,"  observed  Mr.  Gattrell,  "  after  an  hour  or 
two  of  palaver,  and  a  little  sleep,  and  a  bit  of 
breakfast,  I  was  set  at  liberty." 
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CHAPTER  n. 

A  spider's  web  broken. 

Serafixa  was  on  tlie  whole  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  her  trip  to  Rochester.  She  had  acci- 
dentallj  discovered  the  secret  of  ^Ii's.  Norland's 
attachment  to  Frederick  Starlinghurst ;  she  had 
also  visited  Snodland,  and  obtained  an  inters-iew 
with  old  Petworth.  His  miserly  instincts  were 
evidently  excited  by  her  description  of  Sir  Goodwin's 
wealth;  and  as  she  assured  him  that  ^Irs.  Norland 
was  a  widow,  she  judged  that  his  influence  would 
be  exerted  in  favour  of  his  daughter  s  maniage 
with  the  Baronet.  He  promised  her  that  he  would 
shortly  visit  London,  and  see  his  Harriet  again. 

As  soon  as  the  hackney-coachman  had  deposited 
her  httle  trunk  on  the  steps  of  the  house  in  York- 
street  she  dismissed  him,  and  rang  the  bell.  Nobody 
came  to  answer  the  door,  so  she  went  into  the 
C2 
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street,  and   examined   the   house.     The   windows 
were  all  dark.     "  She  and  Martha  are  both  ont," 
murmured  Serafina,  as  she  apphed  her  private  key 
to  the  door.     She  entered,  and  began  to  grope  her 
way  towards  the  kitchen  in  search  of  a  light.   Sud- 
denly something  caught   her  dress  from   behind.  . 
She  stumbled  and  fell,  screaming  with  terror,  as 
her  hand  rested  in  a  pool  of  clammy  liquid.     She 
gradually  recovered  her  presence  of  mind,  and  felt 
cautiously  around  her.    Her  dress  had  been  caught 
by  the  legs  of  a  prostrate  chau\     Laughing  at  her 
recent  fear,  she  descended  to  the  kitchen  and  struck 
a  Hght.  As  the  blue  sulphurous  flame  of  the  match 
illuminated  the  darkness,  she  observed  with  horror 
that  her  dress  was  stained  and  her  hand  was  wet 
with  blood.     Conquering  her  terrors  by  a  strong 
effort  of  will,  she  reascended  the  stairs,  and  sm-- 
veyed  the  scene  described  at  the  end  of  our  last 
volume.    A  desperate  struggle  had  evidently  taken 
place,  but  who  were  the  combatants  and  which  had 
been  the  victim,  she  was  at  a  loss  to  know.     She 
proceeded  to  the  next  floor,  and  after  shudderingly 
washing  her  hands,  entered  Mrs.  Norland's  apart- 
ment.    The  bed  was  in  disorder,  one  of  the  mat- 
tresses had  disappeared,  and  the  sheets  were  marked 
with  blood.     She  visited  her  oaken  coffer,  and  on 
finding  it  broken  open,  and  rifled  of  its  contents, 
uttered  a  cry  of  rage.     Without  further  hesitation, 
she  hastily  put  on  her  cloak  and  hat,  and  hunied 
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to  Bow-street.  The  inspector  was  on  the  point  of 
mounting  his  horse  for  the  Tower.  He  listened  to 
her  stoiy.  "  My  officers  are  all  out,  madam,"  he 
said;  "  two  of  them  will  be  at  the  Tower,  whither  I 
am  now  going,  by  the  time  I  get  there.  I  will 
send  them  to  your  house  at  once."  Serafina  re- 
turned home,  and  proceeded  to  search  the  premises. 
She  found  that  ^Irs.  Norland's  wearing  apparel 
and  trunks  had  disappeared;  she  examined  the 
wardrobe-drawers.  It  was  evident  that  no  house- 
breaker's hand  had  been  there.  The  articles  of 
clotlmig  which  had  been  left  behind,  lay  smoothly 
and  carefully  folded  in  their  proper  receptacles. 
She  proceeded  to  the  gaiTet  storv',  and  entered 
Martha's  bedroom.  The  deal  table  was  scattered 
with  ends  of  ribbon,  reimiants  of  mushn,  old  shoes, 
and  such  other  rubbish  as  even  a  servant  had  con- 
sidered worthless.  Martha  had  evidently  packed 
up  all  her  worldly  goods,  and  disappeared.  Lastly, 
she  re-entered  her  own  room,  and  observed  what 
she  had  omitted  to  notice  in  the  hurried  agitation 
of  her  first  \isit,  the  note  stuck  in  the  comer  of  her 
looking-glass. 

"  Serafina, — I  have  discovered  your  base  trea- 
cheiy.  Youi'  intended  ^dctims  (for  I  know  not 
which  you  wished  to  destroy)  met  and  fought  in  this 
house.  Fortunately,  my  Frederick  is  safe,  and  ^Ir. 
Taswell,  though  wounded,  will,  I  trust,  recover." 
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oaken  box,  and  giving  instructions  regarding  the 
sale  of  the  furniture,  the  letter  concluded  thus  : 

"  I  never  wish  to  see  your  face  again.  I  do  not 
forget  yom-  former  kindness  and  care,  but  in  f utui'e 
our  paths  in  life  must  be  apart.  Take  my  advice ; 
retm-n  to  yom'  native  country,  and  try  to  make 
amends  for  the  evil  you  have  done  here,  by  leading 
a  good  and  useful  life  there." 

Serafina's  dusky  face  became  ghastly  at  this 
crushing  discovery^  She  wrung  her  hands  to- 
gether in  impotent  wrath.  All  the  fine-drawn 
schemes  which  she  had  woven  with  such  tortuous 
cunning  were  torn  to  pieces.  Her  hold  over  Harriet 
Norland  must  be  recovered  at  any  risk.  She  must 
find  out  her  place  of  refuge,  andregam  her  autho- 
rity, or  Sir  Goodwin's  five  thousand  pounds  would 
be  lost  for  ever.  Her  meditations  were  distm'bed 
by  the  arrival  of  the  ofiicers.  She  determined  to 
conceal  the  information  she  had  received  from 
Mrs.  Norland's  note,  and  allow  the  myrmidons  of 
the  law  to  form  then-  own  conclusions. 

"Oh!  my  mistress,  my  beloved  mistress!"  she 
exclaimed,  bursting  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears, 
"  she  has  been  basely  murdered ! " 

"  It's  a  bad  job,"  said  Mr.  Yapp,  as  he  examined 
the  swords.  "  Wliere  is  the  body,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  They  have  carried  it  away." 
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"  Any  property  missing  ?  " 

"  Our  cash-box  has  been  broken  open  and  rifled. 
All  onr  jewellery  has  disappeared." 

"  Humph  !"  said  :Mi\  Yapp.  "  Bletcher,  take  a 
candle ;  we'll  search  the  liouse." 

"  It's  a  queer  start,"  observed  Mr.  Yapp,  when 
alone  with  his  companion,  after  having  made  a 
careful  sun'ey  of  the  premises.  '^  It  looks  more 
hke  a  duel  than  a  murder.  Cracksmen  don't  usually 
bring  a  couple  of  old  rusty  swords  to  do  their  sort 
of  work.  No  doors  nor  windows  has  been  broke 
open." 

"  What's  youi'  opinion,  then  ? "  asked  ^Ir. 
Bletcher. 

"  My  opinion  is  tliis.  Each  of  these  swords  has 
been  into  somebody ;  there's  blood  on  both  points. 
Consequently,  I  say  there's  been  a  duel.  One  of 
the  parties  may  or  may  not  have  killed  the  other. 
Howsoever,  one  of  them  has  carried  the  lady 
off." 

"  And  the  maid-ser^-ant  like-v\-ise ;  taking  the  cash 
to  pay  expenses,  eh  ?  " 

"  Ay,  and  the  women  han't  gone  off  unwillingly. 
They've  had  time  to  search  their  drawers,  and  pack 
up  all  their  fal-lals." 

"  Do  you  suspect  anybody,  ma'am  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Yapp,  when  he  had  returned  to  the  lower  stor\'. 

Serafina  detailed  her  reasons  for  suspecting 
Arthm-  Taswell. 
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"  What !  that  young  chap  who  was  in  prison  for 
seditious  papers  ?  " 

"  The  same." 

"  We  shall  look  after  him.  But  it  don't  appear 
to  be  a  case  of  murder." 

"No!" 

"  No ;  your  mistress  is  alive  and  safe  enough. 
She's  gone  off  with  this  young  spark.  That's  our 
view,  ain't  it,  Bletcher  ?  " 

"  Ay,"  observed  his  brother-officer. 

"  And  I  question  whether  it's  a  case  of  robbery." 

"  Surely,  sh',"  exclaimed  Serafina,  "  they  have 
stolen  all  the  money  I  possessed  in  the  world?" 

"  Can  you  swear  the  contents  of  that  cash-box 
belonged  to  you  ?  "  asked  ^ii'.  Yapp,  looking  Sera- 
fina steadily  in  the  face. 

The  lady  hesitated.  "  It  was  a  partnership 
affau',"  she  said  at  length. 

"  That  settles  the  matter,"  said  the  officer. 
"  Your  partner's  as  good  as  your  husband,  or  as 
bad.  She  can  do  what  she  pleases.  As  regards 
robbeiy,  you  han't  got  a  leg  to  stand  upon.  Ne- 
vertheless, we  shall  follow  up  this  Taswell  as  a 
suspicious  person.  And  now.  Madam  Serafina," 
pursued  Mr.  Yapp,  who  was  accustomed  to  scru- 
tinise the  "  human  face  divine,"  and  had  for  some 
minutes  remarked  the  perturbed  expression  of  her 
countenance,  "  perhaps  you'll  tell  us  all  you  know 
about  this  concern." 
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"  Ay ! "  said  Bletcher,  roughly,  "  unless  you 
prefer  telling  it  afore  a  magistrate." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Bletcher,"  said  Yapp.  ^'  A 
pretty  one  you'd  be  to  cross-examine  a  female,  all 
nerves  and  sensations  I     Leave  it  to  me." 

Serafina  sank  into  a  chaii',  and  burst  into  tears. 
"  Oil,  gentlemen  I "  slie  said,  amid  her  sobs,  "  how 
cruel  it  is  of  you  to  treat  me  so  !  I  am  di'iven  out 
of  my  senses  by  my  mistress's  departure.  What 
should  I  know  of  the  matter  ?  I  had  but  just  re- 
tm*ned  from  Rochester." 

''  There,  Bletcher,  see  what  you've  done  \^dth 
your  rudeness,"  said  Mr.  Yapp,  reproachfully. 
"  You  went  at  it  like  a  bull  at  a  gate,  and  what's 
the  consequence  ?  Tears  and  sal-wollatterly.  Never 
mind,  madam,  I  won't  trouble  you  with  any  ques- 
tions, only  I  thought  you  might  know  who  was 
likely  to  have  fought  Mr.  Taswell  in  this  duel." 

"  I  am  imable  to  say." 

"  What,  madam  I  you  a  confidential  lady's-maid, 
and  not  know  who  your  mistress's  rival  lovers  are ! 
Impossible,  madam.  Come,  I'll  refresh  your  me- 
mory. I  heard  the  tmiikey's  wife  at  the  jail, 
when  Taswell  was  locked  up,  say  he  had  been  dis- 
appointed in  love.     Now,  who  was  the  lady  ?  " 

"  Will  you  believe  me,  sir,"  exclaimed  Serafina, 
vehemently,  "  when  I  swear " 

"  Never  swear,  madam,  except  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice," replied  the  officer ;  adding,  aside,  "  Besides, 
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as  Lord  Mansfield  said  to  old  Priddle  the  attorney, 
^  We  believe  what  yon  say  just  as  much  as  what 
you  swear.' " 

"  This  young  man,  Taswell,  would  tell  you  that 
he  has  never  set  eyes  on  me,"  said  Serafina. 

"  Very  likely,"  observed  Mr.  Yapp,  who  was 
gi'adually  abandoning  his  pohte  manner,  and  be- 
coming unpleasantly  sarcastic.  "But  we  don't 
want  to  hear  what  ^ii'.  Taswell  might  say,  but 
what  you  know.  You  say  you  have  not  set  eyes 
on  Mr.  Taswell  r' 

"  I  did  not  say  so.     I  said ^" 

"  Never  mind  what  you  said.  I  will  ask  you  the 
question  plainly.  Have  you  ever  seen  Arthur 
Taswell?" 

^'  I  may  have  done  so." 

"  Very  well.  May  I  inquu-e  what  you  went  to 
Rochester  for?" 

"  On  strictly  private  business." 
"  Not  on  Government  ser^dce,  ma'am  ?  " 
"  Certainly  not." 

"  Because  we  have  information  that  a  lady  an- 
swering your  description  stayed  at  the  Ship  Inn 
at  Bochester  two  nights  ago,  and  while  there  paid 
a  visit  to  Mr.' Taswell  at  his  lodgings.  Perhaps 
you  are  aware,  ma'am,  that  Government  has  agents 
watching  parties  like  Mr.  T.,  who  come  down  to 
preach  sedition.  1  thought  you  might  be  an 
agent." 
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Serafina  cast  down  her  eyes.  "  I  will  confess," 
she  said,  "  I  did  see  ]Mr.  Taswell.  It  was  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life." 

''  Come,  that's  sometliing  at  last.  Now,  we  don't 
want  to  know  what  yon  said  to  him,  we  only  want 
to  know  how  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  hall  of  this 
house  is  to  be  accounted  for." 

"  I  cannot  tell.  I  repeat,  I  was  absent  in  the 
country." 

^*  Yery  well.  Bletcher.  call  a  coach,  if  you  can 
find  one  at  this  horn*  of  the  night.  If  not,  this 
lady  must  walk  between  us.  You  may  consider 
yourself  in  our  custody,  madam." 

Serafina  became  seriously  alarmed.  ''  Although 
I  do  not  know,"  she  said,  "  possibly  I  can  giiess. 
^Ir.  Frederick  Starliiighiu*st  is  about  to  many  ^Ess 
Anerley,  who  was  formerly  betrothed  to  IMr.  Tas- 
well.    Perhaps  they  haye  quarrelled  over  it.'* 

"  Perhaps  they  have.  Well,  Bletcher,  PU  leave 
you  in  chai'ge  here  until  I  have  seen  this  Mi*. 
Starlinghurst.  Good  night,  or  rather  good  morn- 
ing, madam." 

The  day  was  just  beginning  to  dawn  as  the  in- 
defatigable yh\  Yapp  amved  at  StarlLnghiu'st's 
lodgings.  ^Ii\  Purkess  opened  the  door  in  a  state 
of  considerable  astonishment,  and  flatly  refused  to 
admit  the  officer.  On  ^Ir.  Yapp  stating  imder 
what  authority  he  was  acting,  the  yalet  retii'ed  to 
inform  his  master,  and  presently  ushered  him  into 
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the  house.  In  a  few  minutes  the  dandy  descended 
the  stairs  in  a  dressing-goA\Ti,  with  his  arm  in  a 
shng. 

"  You  are  a  pretty  fellow,  sirrah,"  he  began, 
"  to  rouse  me  at  this  unearthly  hour.  I  never 
got  up  at  such  a  time  in  my  life.  What  do  you 
want?" 

"  I  ask  your  honom-'s  humble  pardon  for  dis- 
turbing you,"  replied  Mr.  Yapp,  deferentially. 
"  It's  about  this  little  affair  in  York-street,  St. 
James's.  I  see  your  honour  has  been  pinked," 
he  added,  pointing  to  the  dandy's  arm. 

"Not  so  badly,  I  fear,  as  my  opponent.  You 
shall  hear  the  whole  affair,  officer.  I'll  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it,  and  then  you  can  judge  whether 
I  could  have  acted  otherwise  than  I  did."  Star- 
linghurst  then  related  how  the  duel  took  place. 
"  ^irs.  Norland,"  he  said,  "  will  bear  witness  to 
the  tl*uth  of  wdiat  I  say." 

"  She's  off,"  observed  Mr.  Yapp. 

"  Mrs.  Norland  gone ! " 

"  Yes ;  she,  the  maid,  and  the  wounded  man 
have  made  a  bolt  of  it  together.  By  appearances, 
I  should  judge  he  was  carried  off  on  a  mattress." 

"  I'm  delighted  to  hear  she's  gone.  Don't  bring 
her  back  again." 

"  But  we  must  get  her  evidence,  your  honour. 
Supposing  this  Taswell  should  die." 

"  His  Majesty  would,  in  that  case,  lose  a  very 
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disloyal  subject.  But  I  hope  lie  won't  die.  Trace 
her  out  by  all  means,  but  don't  bring  her  back  to 
York-street.  I'll  tell  you  why.  This  ^Irs.  Nor- 
land is  possessed  with  a  fooHsh  notion  that  I  ought 
to  marry  her.  Taswell,  who  is  already  crazy  about 
politics,  has,  it  seems,  taken  up  this  lady's  cause, 
declared  himself  her  knight,  and  you  will  allow, 
judging  from  my  arm,  that  he  has  set  about  re- 
dressing her  grievances  in  a  very  ^dgorous  manner. 
Now,  we  might  prosecute  liim  for  assaulting  me ; 
but  I  would  rather  not  do  that,  I  prefer  keeping 
the  whole  affair  quiet.  I  am  just  going  to  be 
married,  and  don't  want  to  be  worried  with  such 
matters.  Make  all  the  private  inquiries  you  please, 
but  publish  nothing.  It  would  annoy  various  people 
of  influence.  My  father,  Mr.  Starlinghurst,  of 
Starling  Hall,  Kent,  for  one ;  my  intended  father- 
in-law.  Sir  Goodwin  Anerley,  member  for  Stone- 
henge,  for  another.  You  understand  me,  officer? 
All  expenses  which  you  may  incur  in  your  investi- 
gations shall  be  liberally  pro^dded  for." 

"I  understand,  your  honour,"  said  !Mr.  Yapp, 
with  an  obsequious  bow.  "  And  about  this  Indian 
woman,  your  honour.  ^Yliaj:  shall  we  do  with 
her?" 

"  Let  her  go.  She  has  nothing  to  do  w4th  the 
affair.  And  if  you  want  a  good  female  spy  in 
yom'  branch  of  the  profession,  employ  her.  She 
has  a  perfect  genius  for  intrigue,    and  does  not 
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stick  at  trifles.  Good  night,  officer,"  conclnded 
the  dandy  ;  "  I  must  go  back  to  bed." 

"  Good  morning,  your  honour,"  answered  Mr. 
Yapp,  as  he  departed. 

"  If  this  sore  arm  of  mine,"  murmured  Starling- 
hurst,  as  he  composed  himself  to  sleep,  "  has  rid 
me  of  this  mad  Jacobin  and  Hamet  Norland  both 
together,  I  shall  not  regret  it." 
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CHAPTER  m. 

BIPEDS  AND  QUADRUPEDS. 

At  the  present  day,  when  we  regard  with  jea- 
lousy every  attempt  to  filch  away  our  few  remain- 
ing village  greens  and  unenclosed  lands,  we  can 
scarcely  beheve  that  in  the  last  centuiy  commons 
were  regarded  as  a  fertile  source  of  immorahty 
and  crime.  ^liddleton,  in  his  "Sun^ey  of  Mid- 
dlesex," complains  of  them  as  the  gathering-gi'ound 
of  gipsies  and  cadgers,  who  saUied  thence  to  steal 
linen  from  hedges,  to  rob  hen-roosts,  to  pilfer 
dweUing-houses.  Honest  labouring  men  were 
contaminated  by  the  same  cause.  By  keepuig  a 
cow,  or  a  few  pigs,  on  the  waste  land,  they  con- 
trived to  live  miserably  without  working,  instead 
of  gaining  wages  from  the  farmers  to  support  their 
f  amihes.  Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  view  enter- 
tamed  by  the  rich  and  respectable ;  the  poor,  pro- 
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bably,  maintained  an  opposite  opinion,  but  their 
voices  have  been  disregarded,  or  their  rights  pur- 
chased away,  as  enclosure  acts  innumerable  will 
testify. 

Persons  who  travelled  from  town  to  town  in  a 
caravan,  using  that  vehicle  for  their  dwelling  and 
sleeping  place,  must  have  regarded  commons  with 
no  small  gratitude.  There  was  feed  for  the  horses 
and  donkeys,  to  the  saving  of  other  provender, 
there  was  furze-wood  for  cooking  purposes,  there 
was  plenty  of  space  and  solitude  (supposing  the 
caravan  contained  anything  of  the  natm^e  of  a 
public  exliibition)  for  rehearsing  the  performances, 
or  making  any  little  arrangements  which  it  would 
be  advisable  to  keep  secret  from  the  eye  of  the 
world  in  general.  For  example ;  supposing  you 
were  a  travelling  showman,  and  your  mermaid  from 
the  Caribbee  Islands  had  beo-un  to  show  simis  of 
decay,  how  could  you  repair  her  in  comfort  when 
your  caravan  was  drawn  up  in  a  village  inn-yard, 
and  surrounded  night  and  day  with  all  the  inquisi- 
tive urchins  in  the  place,  perpetually  climbing  on 
the  wheels  and  roof  of  the  vehicle,  for  the  purpose 
of  peeping  through  any  available  cranny  into  the 
interior?  Whereas,  upon  a  breezy  common  you 
would  boldly  take  the  component  parts  of  your 
mermaid,  namely,  a  stuffed  baboon  cut  off  at  the 
hind  legs,  and  a  shark's  tail,  into  the  open  air,  and, 
sitting  down  on  a  turfy  bank,  would  then   and 
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there,  -with  awl  and  wax-end,  piece  them  together. 
Or,  supposing  you  possessed  a  couple  of  wild  ani- 
mals of  ferocious  disposition,  and  desired,  for  the 
purpose  of  pleasing  an  excitable  public,  to  change 
the  colom*  of  then*  skins  from  a  dirty  brown  to  a 
brilliant  blue,  how  could  you  accompKsh  the  opera- 
tion inside  the  caravan  ? 

With  this  exordium  let  us  repair  to  a  certain 
tract  of  waste  land  in  Kent,  and,  descending  into 
a  deserted  gravel-pit,  survey  the  scene  before  us. 

Two  caravans  were  dl'aT^^l  up  in  a  snug  corner^ 
sheltered  from  the  keen  March  wind  that  howled 
over  the  plain.  The  exhibition  vehicle  which 
carried  the  hve  stock,  and  in  which  the  male  por- 
tion of  the  company  slept,  was  painted  of  a  gaudy 
yellow  picked  out  with  bright  red ;  the  other  car- 
riage, devoted  to  the  ladies  and  children,  was  of 
a  modest  slate  colom\  Although  it  was  still  early 
in  the  day,  breakfast  was  over,  and  everj'body  who 
had  any  work  to  do  was  doing  it.  Martha,  with 
her  skirts  looped  up,  was  standing  by  the  side  of  a 
little  rill  which  trickled  into  the  pit  from  the  peaty 
surface  above,  calmly  engaged  in  washmg  cups  and 
saucers.  She  was  not  altogether  so  absorbed  in 
the  operation  as  to  be  unable  to  direct  a  glance  to- 
wards the  ladies'  vehicle,  the  entrance  to  which 
was  closed  at  present  by  a  low  railed  door,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  younger  children  from 
coming  do\Mi   and   getting  into    mischief  below. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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The  younger  children  consisted  of  Olive,  Warren 
Hastings,  and  ]Mrs.  Mobbs's  little  girl.  Olive  and  this 
young  lady  were  inseparable  companions,  and  their 
difference  of  complexion,  which,  had  they  been  older 
and  mser,  would  probably  have  caused  ill-feeling 
between  them,  became  a  bond  of  union.  Katie 
was  never  tired  of  contrasting  her  white  arm  with 
Olive's  tawny  neck,  while  Ohve  regarded  her  as  one 
of  the  fairies  he  had  heard  Sam  describe.  As  for 
WaiTen  Hastings,  he  was  extended  upon  his  stomach 
on  an  old  newspaper,  the  crackling  sound  of  w^hich 
pleased  him  as  much  as  its  contents  had  worried 
his  illustrious  namesake.  For  the  paper  contained 
a  report  of  that  celebrated  trial,  which  had  been 
going  on  so  long  that  the  world  had  grown  utterly 
weary  of  it. 

Mrs.  Mobbs  stood  near  a  iire  lighted  in  the  open 
au',  over  which  hung  an  iron  pot,  supported  on 
three  upright  sticks.  She  was  paring  potatoes, 
and  scraping  carrots  to  make  soup  with,  and  but 
that  she  was  young  and  pretty  would  have  re- 
sembled one  of  Macbeth' s  witches  peering  into  the 
caldron.  Wlio  was  Mrs.  Mobbs,  it  may  be  asked  ? 
Mrs.  Mobbs  was  the  mf e  of  the  proprietor  (or  pro- 
periator,  as  Bildad  pronounced  it)  of  the  caravans, 
and  that  gentleman,  accompanied  by  Plassey,  who 
akeady  displayed  a  great  fondness  for  animals, 
had  gone  upon  the  common  to  see  that  neither  his 
horses  nor  his  zebras  had  strayed.     We  have  heard 
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of  these  zebras  before,  at  the  St.  Pancras  dauy. 
They  were  not  zebras  there,  but  asses  from  the 
Holy  Land.  Ceasing  to  attract  the  fickle  public  in 
that  capacity,  the  paint-pots,  in  the  cunning  hands 
of  Tom  Waterlow,  wliilom  Beni-Hassan,  Sheikh 
of  Mount  Gerizim,  had  been  called  into  requisi- 
tion, and  they  were  now  announced  as  denizens 
of  the  South  African  Desert,  striped  according  to 
Buff  on*  s  description. 

As  for  Tom  Waterlow,  he  had  acted  Hke  a  fool. 
!Mr.  Gattrell,  after  their  meeting  at  the  dairy-farm, 
had  offered  him  the  business  in  St.  AnthoHn's- 
court,  as  soon  as  he  could  conveniently  get  rid  of 
Chigwood  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Mobbs  had  cbawn 
such  a  dazzhng  picture  of  the  attractive  powers  of 
the  zebras,  that  Tom  had  continued  in  his  service, 
leavuig  his  wife  and  family  in  London.  He  now 
regretted  the  step  he  had  taken,  especially  when 
he  discovered  that  in  consequence  of  Chigwood's 
flight  he  might  have  entered  upon  the  shop  at  once. 

Arthur  Taswell,  whom  we  last  saw  when  pro- 
strated by  a  severe  wound,  was  now  sitting  on  the 
steps  of  one  of  the  caravans,  reading  a  pohtical 
tract.  His  face  was  pale,  and  liis  arm  rested  in  a 
shng,  but  otherwise  he  appeared  convalescent. 
Before  speaking  further  of  his  plans  and  prospects, 
let  us  see  how  ^Ir.  Cliig'^vood,  and  his  apprentice, 
Bildad  Flack,  assisted  by  Tom  Waterlow,  were 
engaged. 

d2 
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The  ex-hairdresser  had  for  some  time  contem- 
plated the  possibihty  of  tm-ning  his  bears  to  more 
profit  than  he  derived  from  them  in  the  cellar  of 
his  shop.     He  first  thought  of  having  them  taught 
to  dance,  but  finding  the  process  involved  a  long 
course  of  cruel  discipline,  as  a  humane  man  he 
gave   up  the   idea.      He   then  contrived   another 
plan  for  enhancing  their  value,  which  was  carried 
out  in  the  f  oUomng  manner.     Having  kept  ^larco 
and  Miranza  mthout  their  breakfasts  until  they 
were  unusually  sharp  set,  they  were  led  out  of  their 
cage,  one  at  a  time,  by  a  strong  chain  attached  to 
their  collars.     Their  food  was  placed  in  an  empty 
cask,  which  was  firmly  fixed  in  an  upright  position 
by  being  smik  half-way  into  the  ground.      The 
animals  soon  smelt  out  their  provision,  and  readily 
descended  into  the  cask.     After  this  operation  had 
been  repeated  for  several  days  in  succession,  until 
the  bears  had  got  thoroughly  accustomed  to  their 
new  breakfast-parlom-,  Mr.  Chigwood  determined 
to  perform  the  important  operation.     Miranza,  the 
gentlest  of  the  two  creatures,  was  first  lured  into 
the  cask.     As  soon  as  she  had  finished  her  repast, 
a  heavy  lid  was  clapped  over  her,  through  a  hole  of 
which   Bildad   commenced   pouring   kettlefuls    of 
lukewarm  water,  in  which  a  quantity  of  incHgo  and 
alum  had  been  boiled.      Terrific  growls  at   first 
issued  from  the  interior  of  the  cask,  which  were  re- 
echoed by  her  anxious  husband  inside  the  caravan ; 
but  presently  the  lady  became  more  reconciled  to 
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her  waiTQ  bath.  ^h\  Chig\N-ood  removed  the  cover 
for  a  second,  and  thrust  in  a  slice  of  bread  upon  a 
stick,  which  the  animal  devoured  greechly.  After 
the  lapse  of  twenty  minutes  she  was  allowed  to 
return  to  her  cage.  The  effect  was  not  very  satis- 
factorv^.  The  blue  tint  presented  a  patchy  and 
irregular  appearance.  Marco  was  then  submitted 
to  the  same  process,  the  cask  ha\ing  had  its  con- 
tents baled  out  to  induce  him  to  enter.  He  proved 
more  stoHd  and  tractable  than  his  wife,  and  emerged 
of  a  veiy  decent  purplish  colour.  A  couple  more 
immersions  ^Ir.  Chig^'ood  thought  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  enable  him  to  announce  them  as  the  Sky- 
blue  Bears  from  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  in 
Africa. 

''  Come,"  said  the  barber,  vdxh.  sl  sigh  of  satis- 
faction, "that  job's  over  for  the  present.  Light 
the  stove-fire,  Bildad,  to  prevent  'em  catching 
cold." 

"  All  right,  citizen,"  replied  Bildad,  who,  with 
his  blue-bedabbled  face  and  stained  hands,  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  an  ancient  Briton.  "  The 
properiator  won't  be  able  to  giTimble  now,  will  he, 
master  ?" 

^'  I  should  say  not.  My  bears  will  di'aw  better 
than  his  zebras,  any  day — what  other  accomplish- 
ment does  he  possess  ?  " 

"  He  can  dance  among  a  dozen  eggs  blindfolded, 
and  go  through  the  broadsword  exercise." 

"  Psha  ! "    sneered   Mr.  Chigwood.      "  Tliere's 
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nothing  intellectual  about  that.  Wait  till  Mr 
Taswell  gets  well  enough  to  do  the  tent-scene  in 
Julius  Caesar  ^yith  me.     ^  That  you  have  wi'onged 

me  doth  appear  in  this '  "  began  the  barber, 

striking  an  attitude. 

"  I'll  tell  you  how  you've  wTonged  me,"  said  Mr. 
Mobbs,  a  tall,  thin,  keen-looking  man,  as  he  came 
unperceived  behind  the  barber — "  I'll  tell  you, 
Jemmy  Chigwood.  You've  got  a  precious  sight 
too  many  people  in  the  company." 

"  I ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Chigw^ood. 

"  Yes,  you.  What  use  are  your  bears  ?  You 
w^on't  have  'em  learnt  to  dance,  which  is  all  bears 
is  fit  for." 

"  Come  and  look  at  'em,"  said  the  barber, 
triumphantly. 

Mr.  Mobbs  complied,  and  entered  the  caravan. 

"  Why,  that  won't  take  in  a  living  soul,  except 
children,"  he  gi'owled.  "  Nobody  ever  heard  of  a 
blue  bear.  Now  they  have  heard  of  zebras.  I 
tell  ye,  Chigwood,  I  might  as  well  stick  a  cow's 
horn  between  my  grey  mare's  eyes,  and  call  her  a 
unicorn.  But  it  don't  matter,  for  you'll  never 
exhibit  'em." 

"  Sir?"  cried  Mr.  Chigwood. 

"  No,  you  won't.  They'll  die  of  cold.  Look 
how  the  poor  things  is  shivering  now.  Talk  about 
cruelty.  You're  a  sight  crueller  nor  me.  What's 
a  hot  plate  to  a  bear?     It  don't  hurt  him.     He 
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hops  off  it  immediate.  And  it  leams  him  to  dance, 
and  thereby  he  gets  an  honest  li\-ing,  instead  of 
eating  his  head  off  at  other  people's  expense,  which 
these  blue  and  brown  objects  (I  can't  call  'em  by 
any  other  name,  Chigwood)  are  doing  by  me." 

"  You  didn't  talk  hke  this  when  I  made  the 
agreement  with  you  in  London,  JMr.  Mobbs ;  you 
were  ci^'il  enough  then." 

"  Because  I  wasn't  aware  what  a  parcel  of  useless 
trash  you  was  going  to  bring  me.  ^A^ien  I  fust 
see  the  lady,"  said  Mr.  Mobbs,  jerking  his  thumb 
in  the  direction  of  the  slate-coloured  caravan,  "  I 
thought  she'd  do  for  the  slack-wire  business, 
spangles,  and  all  that ;  but  law  !  she's  as  proud  as  a 
duchess,  won't  scarce  speak  to  my  missus,  and 
keeps  inside  the  van  like  a  snail  in  his  shell.  Then 
there's  her  maid,  she's  a  tidy  wench  enough,  but 
not  fit  for  a  travelling  show.  Lastly,  you  brought 
me  a  sick  man  on  a  mattress ;  you  bragged  to  me 
about  him,  and  said  he  was  ekal  to  John  Kemble. 
Now,  I've  been  ha^-ing  a  talk  with  him,  and  he 
says  he  never  performed  in  his  hfe,  and  wdiat's 
more,  he  don't  mean  to." 

"  IsIt.  Mobbs,"  said  Chigwood,  "  you  entirely 
mistake  these  persons'  position.  They  did  not 
come  here  to  join  the  show  as  Bildad  and  I  did. 
For  reasons  of  her  own,  ^Irs.  Norland  chose  this 
plan  of  travelling  into  Kent,  and  we  were  obKged  to 
take  this  womided  man  along  with  her.     You've 
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been  well  paid  beforeliantl,  aiul  now,  instead  of 
takinof  tliom  to  their  destination,  you  want  to  back 
out  of  tlio  bai'gaiii." 

"  No  I  don't.  We  sliould  ha'  boon  at  Rochester 
to-daY  if  you  liadn*t  wanted  to  dillv-dallv,  dveinir 
your  boars." 

•*  Conio."  intei-poseil  Bildad,  "you  wanted  to 
put  a  trosh  ooat  of  paint  on  your  zebras,  Mr.  Pro- 
poriator,  so  it's  as  broad  as  it's  long." 

"  Thei-e/*  said  "Ntr.  Chipvood,  '*  don't  h^t's 
quaiTel  over  it,  ^Lobbs ;  wo  both  want  to  deoeive  the 
public,  and  the  public  likes  being  deceived.  Let's 
di'ink  a  ilram  of  my  Holhmds,  and  stai*t  all  fair.'' 

'*  Agi-eed,"  replietl  Mr.  ]Mobl>s,  ratlier  sulkily. 

After  dinner,  tlie  zebras  \\-\nv  caught,  and  plaoed 
in  the  oara\-au,  the  p<.ns  and  pans  wore  all  paokod, 
the  hoi"ses  weiv  harnessed,  and  the  conipajiy  piv- 
paivd  to  pixx^eeil  on  tlieii*  journey. 

*'  Thank  goixlness,"  said  Taswell,  as  ho  stixnl 
at  the  door  of  the  slate-coloured  caravan,  to  Mrs. 
Norland,  who  was  seated  in  tho  interior,  *'  wo  aiv 
about  to  start." 

"  Shall  wo  roaoh  Rochester  to-night  t'* 

"  I  trust  so.  What  do  you  intend  to  do,  Mrs. 
Norland?" 

''  I  shtdl  piveeed  to  Snodhmd,  and  see  if  my 
fatlier  will  receive  me.  But  it  is  doubtful.  It  is 
ten  years  since  we  parted." 

^*  He  spoke  kindly  of  you  at  my  inteniow  with 
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him,  and  talked  of  going  to  London  to  yisit  jon. 
Supposing  he  should  be  absent,  or  should  refuse  to 
take  you  in  ? " 

"  In  that  case,  I  have  another  old  friend  in  this 
part  of  the  country  to  whom  I  shall  apply.  Martha 
and  I  will  remain  in  Rochester,  awaiting  a  reply 
to  a  letter  which  I  shall  write  to  him.  And  what 
are  your  plans,  >lr.  TasweU?" 

"  Alas  I  I  know  not.  I  must  return  to  London, 
and  seek  some  employment,  however  humble  it 
may  be." 

"  Do  you  still  harbour  thoughts  of  revenge 
against  Mr.  Starlinghurst  ?" 

"  No.    I  am  tr\-in<?  to  for<jet  his  existence." 

"  Would  I  could!"  murmured  ^Irs.  Norland- 

"  I  cannot  forget  this  wound  in  the  shoulder ; 
but  I  now  see  clearly  that  both  he  and  I  were  de- 
ceived by  that  wretched  woman,  who  appears  to 
possess  the  malignity  of  a  fiend ^" 

"  AVhat  a  character  to  hear  of  one's  wedded 
wife  I"  murmurei:!  ^Ir.  Chigwood,  who  had  ap- 
proached the  vehicle  unperceived.  "  ^Irs.  Nor- 
land," he  said  aloud,  "pardon  the  interruption; 
but  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  part  company  to-night.  My  partner,  Mr. 
Mobbs,  is  rather  a  strange  character,  and  he  thinks, 
to  speak  nautically,  that  our  craft  is  too  heavily 
manned.  Too  many  in  the  company,  you  under- 
stand, Mr.  Taswell?" 
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"  I  ask  nothing  furtlier,"  answered  Mrs.  Nor- 
land, "  than  to  be  set  down  in  Rochester." 

''  Nor  I,"  said  Taswell. 

"  Then  that  settles  the  matter,"  returned  the 
barber.  "But  I've  been  quite  deceived  in  you, 
Mr.  Taswell ;  I  thought  you  were  going  to  tiu-n  out 
a  theatrical  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  My  am- 
bition is  lofty,  and  soars  higher  than  bears,  either 
brown  or  blue.  I  want  to  organise  a  company, 
pm-chase  scener}-  and  dresses,  and  start  on  my  own 
account.  Don't  say  a  word  about  it  to  Mobbs. 
He  is  possessed  of  low  cunning ;  but  being  utterly 
devoid  of  intellect,  is  only  fit  to  be  a  penny  show- 
man. As  soon  as  I  can  scrape  together  a  few 
guineas  in  this  partnership,  the  connexion  will  be 
dissolved,  and  then,  if  you  are  open  to  an  offer,  why 
we  may  come  to  tenns." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  replied  Taswell. 
^^  At  present,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  decline  any- 
thing hastily." 

Shortly  after  this  conversation  the  whole  caval- 
cade started  on  their  journey,  and  arrived  in  Ro- 
chester towards  evening,  without  encomitering  any 
adventure  by  the  way.  Having  removed  their 
boxes  from  the  caravan,  Taswell  conducted  Mrs. 
Norland  and  her  maid  to  his  late  apartments  in 
Love-lane,  while,  aided  by  the  moonlight,  he  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  to  the  village  of  Snodland.  The 
keen  March  ^^ind  had  dried  up  the  swamps,  and 
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the  young  man  found  liis  way  without  much -dif- 
ficulty to  Richard  Petworth's  wigwam.  The  old 
soldier's  voice  was  presently  heard  calling  off  the 
dogs,  and  shouting,  "  Wlio  goes  there  ?  " 

Taswell  in  return  hallooed  his  name,  and  the 
nature  of  his  business,  whereupon  Petwoith  bade 
him  enter  the  house. 

"  So  my  Haniet  has  come  at  last  to  seek  shelter 
here,"  he  said.  "I  doubt  she's  too  fine  a  lady  for 
my  harbourage.  And  she  keeps  a  maid,  too  I  I 
have  no  room  here  for  such  wenches." 

Taswell  explained  that  Mi's.  Norland  had  simply 
brought  her  maid  for  companionship  on  the  journey 
among  strangers,  that  the  gh'l  belonged  to  that 
part  of  the  comitry,  and  would  willingly  retmii  to 
her  own  friends. 

"  That  sounds  a  bit  better,"  said  the  old  man. 
^'  But  if  my  Hany  comes  here,  she'll  have  to  live 
as  I  do.  She  must  work  hard,  and  keep  the  house, 
lea^-ing  me  more  time  for  my  doctoring  business 
than  I  get  at  present." 

"  She  assures  me  that  she  desu'es  nothing  better 
than  to  earn  her  H^-ing  honestly." 

"  Umph,"  grumbled  the  old  soldier.  "  Fine 
words  butter  no  parsnips.  Since  I  saw  you,  I've 
had  a  visit  from  a  black  woman,  another  of  my 
lady's  retinue,  I  suppose.  She  gave  me  a  fine  ac- 
count of  her  card-playing,  and  so  on.  My  Harriet 
^Wll  find  this  a  dull  life  enough  after  St.  James's- 
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square.  Wliy  doesn't  slie  many  tliis  ricli  baronet, 
instead  of  coming  to  live  on  her  old  father  in  his 
age  and  poverty  ?  " 

''  You  speak  of  Sir  Goodwin  Anerley.  It  is  no 
business  of  mine  to  interfere  in  such  matters ;  but, 
in  the  first  place,  she  does  not  like  him ;  in  the 
second  place,  it  is  doubtful  whether  her  husband 
be  not  alive." 

"  The  black  lady  said  positively  he  Avas  di'ovrned 
in  the  East  Indies.  His  hat  was  found  floating  in 
the  river.  What  more  evidence  does  she  want  ? 
Half  the  wives  in  England  would  many  again  on 
such  a  proof  as  that.  As  for  not  liking  him,  that's 
all  stuff.  She'll  like  his  money,  if  she  don't  like 
him." 

''  I  understand  that  she  loves  the  man  who  first 
deceived  her,  Frederick  Starlinghui'st." 

"  Of  course  she  does.  All  the  poor  silly  unrea- 
soning fools  love  the  villains  who  rob  them  of  theii' 
brightest  jewels.  But  what's  the  use  of  her  ciying 
after  him?  He's  about  to  marry  your  young  lady 
is  he  not  ?  " 

"  Alas !  I  fear  so.  I  have  done  what  I  could  to 
liinder  the  match  ;  but  fate  has  gone  against  me." 

"  Did  you  fight  him?" 

"  Yes,  and  received  a  wound  that  left  me 
senseless." 

"  Very  well,  young  man,  then  don't  remain 
senseless  now;  you've  tried  the  fortune  of  war, 
you've  got  the  worst  of  it,  so  laugh  and  be  merr}% 
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I  doubt  if  lie  asks  you  to  the  wedding ;  but  wlien 
it  takes  place,  drink  a  glass  to  tlie  bride's  health." 

"  Ah  I  you  speak  lightly  enough  of  these  heavy 
sorrows." 

"  Heavy  sorrows  !  ha  I  ha  !   Wait  till  you've  gone 
through  what  I  have  done.  If  you'd  ever  been  tied 
to  a  tree,  young  gentleman,  and  felt  a  wild  pamted 
Inchan's  sharp  knife  just  taking  the  measure  of 
your  scalp  before  whipping  it  off — ha  I  ha  ! — when 
that   was    tickling  your   ear,    you  wouldn't    have 
thought  much  of  Polhes  and  Sukies,  eh  ?  " 
"  How  did  you  escape  ? "  asked  Taswell. 
"  Why,  half  a  dozen  Vermont  riflemen   cam 3 
through  the  wood,  and. let  fly  at  the  Indians.     My 
tormentor  dropped  dead  at  my  feet.    I  took  off  the 
beggar's  scalp  mth  his  own  knife.    Sweet  revenge, 
wasn't  it  ?    Now,  young  gentleman,  take  my  ad- 
A^ce,  and  just  fall  in  love  A^-ith  somebody  else.    As 
for  my  Harriet,  bring  her  here  the  day  after  to- 
morrow.   I  shall  have  some  carpentering  work  to 
set  about — she  won't  hke  to  lie  on  the  floor,  as  the 
dogs   and  I  do.     She  must  have  a  bed,   and    a 
chamber  partitioned  off  to  herself.  So  let  her  come 
two    davs   hence.      But  mind,    bring   no    serving 
wenches  here.     And  now  good  night  to  ye ;   'tis 
nine  o'clock,  past  my  regular  bedtime."     So  say- 
ing, ^dthout  offering  Taswell  either  bite  or  sup, 
the  old  man  coolly  opened  the  door,  and  bade  him 
farewell. 
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CHAPTEE  TV. 

LIBERTY     TO     STARVE. 

We  last  encountered  Walter  Loveridge,  other- 
wise William  Lancefield,  on  his  way  to  the  Tower. 
We  have  hinted  how,  through  a  friendly  under- 
standing between  the  turnkey  and  his  wife  on  the 
one  side,  and  Mr.  Chigwood  and  liis  apprentice 
on  the  other,  the  prisoner  managed  to  outwit  the 
officers.  At  the  moment  when  Mr.  Yapp  was 
l;)^ng  prostrate  on  liis  back,  and  ]Mr.  Bletcher  had 
rushed  to  Black  Nelly's  head,  Loveridge  entered 
the  hackney-coach,  passed  Mr.  Gattrell's  sub- 
stantial form,  and  shuffled  out  at  the  opposite 
door.  The  thoughtful  kindness  of  Mrs.  Wrench 
had  provided  him  with  a  file,  by  means  of  wliich, 
before  he  left  the  prison,  he  had  reduced  the 
strength  of  his  handcuffs  and  leg-u'ons  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  slight  effort  would  bm'st  them 
asunder.  This  precaution  was  highly  necessary, 
for  had   either  of  his   guards  perceived  a  figure 
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stealthily  quitting  the  coach,  they  would  at  once 
have  given  chase,  and  in  that  case  his  safety 
would  have  entu'ely  depended  on  his  being  able 
to  outrun  his  pursuers.  However,  o^N-ing  to  good 
luck,  or  skilful  management,  the  plot  succeeded 
admirably,  the  officers  never  discovered  that  their 
prisoner  had  escaped,  but  solemnly  delivered  a 
changeling  to  the  Tower  authorities,  while  Love- 
ridge,  tiu'ning  into  a  secluded  inner  nook  of  St. 
Anthohn's-com't,  shook  off  liis  fetters,  and  became 
once  more  a  free  man.  Freedom  has  its  disad- 
vantages, and,  as  he  paced  the  streets  that  chilly 
night,  hour  after  hour,  the  lately-hberated  captive 
almost  regretted  the  bed  he  had  left  behind  T\-ithin 
the  prison  walls.  Loveridge  cared  little  for  the 
mere  bodily  privation,  but  he  bitterly  felt  his 
position  as  an  outlaw,  against  whom  the  doors  of 
nearly  all  London  were  barred.  He  possessed  two 
or  three  friends,  but  he  hesitated  to  compromise 
their  character,  or  to  risk  his  newly-acquii-ed 
liberty  by  knocking  at  their  doors,  and  thereby 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  watch  at  that  late 
horn-  of  the  night.  So  he  paced  the  streets,  now 
rapidly,  as  if  bent  on  urgent  business,  when  passing 
a  watchman  ;  anon  slowly,  when  that  official's  so- 
lemn tread  had  died  away  in  the  echoes  of  the 
night ;  mitil,  as  day  da^^ied,  he  tmiied  his  steps 
eastward,  and  am^-ing  in  a  small  street  leading 
out  of  Eatcliff-highway,  stood  still,  with  his  arms 
folded,  patiently  watching  a  house  opposite.  The 
rough,   heavy   flap-shuttei-s    which    enclosed    the 
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lower  part  of  the  building  showed  that  it  was  used 
as  a  blacksmith's  shop,  while,  as  daylight  increased, 
other  proofs  of  the  business  carried  on  there  be- 
came visible.  A  horseshoe  of  preternatural  bulk 
was  nailed  to  the  unpainted  door,  while  above  the 
portal  appeared  a  picture  of  an  Arabian  charger, 
with  a  splendid  mane  and  tail,  undergoing  the 
operation  of  shoeing,  and  looking  round  with  a 
most  human  expression  of  benevolent  sm^prise  on 
his  face  at  the  skilful  chiropodist  who  was  paring 
his  hoof.  As  Loveridge  waited  and  listened 
anxiously,  he  presently  heard  the  sound  of  the 
bellows,  and  saw  a  few  sparks  fly  from  the 
chimney,  which  showed  that  the  forge-fire  had 
been  lighted.  In  a  few  minutes  more  the  door 
was  opened,  and  a  stm'dy  apprentice  issuing  out, 
began  to  lower  the  ponderous  shutters.  Loveridge 
crossed  the  street,  and  tapped  the  boy  on  the 
shoulder. 

"  John ! "  he  said. 

The  boy  turned  round,  and  opened  his  mouth 
mde,  with  an  expression  of  astonishment. 

"  Tell  your  master  I  want  to  speak  to  him  for 
five  minutes.     I'll  wait  inside  the  shop." 

Presently  a  thin,  elderly  man,  who,  as  his  night- 
gown and  Welsh  wig  betokened,  had  e\ddently 
just  risen  from  bed,  came  into  the  forge. 

"  Bless  me.  Citizen  Loveridge ! "  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  hurried,  excitable  half -whisper,  "is  it  you? 
How  did  you  get  out  ?  Did  Charley  Fox  do  any- 
thing to  help  you,  or  has  the  Government  grown 
tired  of  imprisoning  honest  men  ?  " 
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"Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,"  ansAvered 
Loveridge.  "  Some  kind  people,  ui'ged,  I  suspect, 
by  an  unknown  benefactor,  assisted  me  to  cheat 
the  law.  Had  ministers  their  mil,  I  should  now 
be  within  the  Tower  walls." 

"  You  have  escaped  I "  said  the  old  blacksmith, 
as  he  slowly  worked  the  bellows  with  one  hand, 
while  he  warmed  the  fingers  of  the  other  at  the 
glo^^ng  embers.  "  You  have  escaped !  Good 
lawk ! "  he  added,  ^^itli  an  air  of  alarm.  "  We 
shall  have  the  Bow-street  runners  after  you  pre- 
sently." 

"  Possibly  you  may,"  replied  Loveridge,  coolly. 
"  I  came  to  ask  if  I  could  retm-n  to  my  former  em- 
ployment as  your  hammerman.  The  giime  of 
the  furnace  soon  disguises  a  man's  face,  and  they 
would  never  imagine  me  bold  enough  to  retiu'n  to 
my  old  quarters." 

"It  would  be  madness,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  Besides,  I  have  got  a  fresh  hammerman.  I 
could  not  wait,  you  know,  for  the  chance  of  your 
getting  out  of  prison.  My  lease  was  just  up,  and 
my  landlord  would  not  renew  it  unless  I  took  his 
son  into  the  shop.  The  father  is  a  churchwarden 
of  Stepney  parish,  and  well  to  do  in  the  world,  but 
the  son  is  a  drunken,  ne'er-do-well  fellow,  though 
a  skilful  workman  enough  when  he  chooses." 

"  Is  he  one  of  us  ?  "  asked  Loveridge,  makincp  a 
peculiar  sign. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  replied  the  other,  in  a  hoarse, 
frightened  whisper.  "  A  thorough-going  Tor}^, 
who  gets  drunk  ever}"  night  singing  loyalist  songs. 
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Had  he"  been  one  of  us,  I  might  have  ventured 
to  set  you  to  work  in  yonder  little  forge  at  odd 
jobs.  But  I  daren't  now.  Hush!  I  hear  him 
moving  overhead.  He  was  pretty  fresh  overnight, 
and  I  doubt  he'll  be  as  sulky  as  a  bear.  You'd 
better  go — ^you  really  had." 

"  Heaven  and  earth !  "  exclaimed  Loveridofe, 
"  whither  shall  I  go  ?  Do  you  know  how  much  pro- 
perty I  am  possessed  of  besides  the  shabby  clothes 
on  my  back  ?  Eighteenpence.  I  carried  that  sum 
into  prison,  and  I  brought  it  out,  which  is  a 
wonder,  considering  the  covetous,  grasping  nature 
of  the  tm'nkey.  I  can  get  no  employment  in 
London  without  a  character,  while  the  mention 
of  my  name  \vi\\  be  sufficient  to  consign  me  to 
jail  again.  Perhaps  prison  is  the  best  place  for 
me.  There,  at  any  rate,  I  should  have  food  and 
shelter,  while,  at  present,  liberty  means  for  me, 
liberty  to  starve !  Can't  you  set  me  to  work  at  the 
little  forge ;  I  only  ask  for  wages  enough  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together  ?  For  I  do  not  ^dsh  to  die 
yet,  mitil  I  have  done  something  towards  gaining 
freedom  for  England." 

^•I  daren't  do  it.  It  would  ruin  my  business. 
Remember,  I've  a  w^f e  and  family  to  keep,  citizen. 
Pray  leave  the  shop.  That  roaring  Tory  is  coming 
down  stairs.  Look  in  some  evening  when  he's  at 
the  tavern,  and  I'll  see  what  I  can  do.  Good-bye." 
And  shaking  Loveridge's  hand  InuTiedly,  the  old 
blacksmith  thrust  him  out  of  the  shop. 

The  ex-prisoner  wandered  away,  with  bitter 
A\Tath  and  disappointment  in  his  heart.     Yet,  after 
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all,  ke  had  no  particular  claim  on  ^Ir.  Whittaker's 
generosity,  who  had  always  paid  him  liis  wages  to 
the  utmost  farthing.  But  the  old  blacksmith  had 
been  wont  to  express  himself  in  such  lofty  lan- 
guage regarding  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man- 
kind, and  so  forth,  that  Loveridge  had  ex^^ected 
him  to  stretch  forth  a  helping  hand.  As  for  iir. 
Whittaker,  he  went  to  breakfast  with  a  clear  con- 
science. He  read  ^ith  great  gusto  the  debates  of 
the  French  Convention,  published  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle^  which  he  borrowed  from  the  grocer 
opposite,  and  reflected  that,  as  a  prudent  man,  with 
a  wife  and  four  children,  an  exacting  landlord, 
and  a  tipsy  Church-and-king  bully  at  his  anvil,  he 
had  acted  vdxh.  great  circumspection. 

So  Loveridge  skulked  about  the  streets  m  a 
somewhat  unheroic  fashion,  ^vith  his  hat  slouched 
over  his  eyes,  for  fear  of  attracting  the  observation 
of  constables  or  spies.  He  pmx-hased  a  penny  loaf 
(a  commodity  which  had  considerably  diminished 
in  size  since  the  war  began),  and  moistened  his 
breakfast  by  a  diink  at  the  parish  pump.  He  then 
wandered  forth  to  Bow  Common,  and,  wearied 
with  fatigue,  lay  do^vn  on  the  damp  grass,  and  fell 
fast  asleep.  In  this  manner,  roaming  about  the 
streets  by  night,  and  sleeping  in  the  fields  by  day, 
he  passed  upwards  of  a  week.  Frugally  as  he 
had  Hved,  his  eighteenpence  was  vanishing  away. 
He  became  desperate,  and  resolved  to  court  obser- 
vation. Although  he  abhorred  the  idea  of  volun- 
tarily sending  an  herechtary  tyrant,  such  as  he 
regarded  Kuig  George,  either  by  sea  or  land,  he 
e2  " 
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resolved  to  expose  himself  to  the  notice  of  the 
press-gang.  But,  as  soldiers  who  desu'e  death  in 
battle  seldom  meet  it,  but  seem  to  be  miraculously 
preserved,  while  hundreds  are  falling  around  them, 
so  the  press-gangs  refused  to  take  heed  of  him. 
Nor  did  the  officers  of  justice  apprehend  him. 
There  was  something  more  than  mere  chance  in  this. 
Had  Loveridge  been  aware  of  ]Mr.  Pitt's  benevo- 
lent intentions  towards  him,  he  would  have  walked 
abroad  with  greater  boldness.  He  did  not  know 
that  that  right  honourable  and  much-maligned 
statesman  was  heartily  glad  he  had  escaped ;  that 
the  astute  Sir  John  Scott,  who  was  popularly 
supposed  to  be  thu'sting  for  indictments,  rubbed 
his  hands  with  joy  at  hearing  there  was  one  poli- 
tical prisoner  the  less  in  the  Tower ;  that,  in  short, 
as  long  as  he  kept  clear  of  sedition  and  treason,  he 
might  go  where  he  pleased.  But,  as  he  did  not 
know  this,  he  wandered  about  in  daily-increasing 
misery,  and,  at  last,  necessity  drove  him,  sorely 
against  his  will,  to  revisit  stony-hearted  Mr.  Whit- 
taker's  shop. 

It  was  night,  the  bellows  were  silent,  but  the 
shutters  were  not  closed.  Old  Wliittaker  sat  by 
the  exph-ing  forge-fire,  with  a  pair  of  spectacles  on 
his  nose,  and  the  Morning  Chronicle  resting  in  his 
leathern  apron.  This  elderly  tradesman  devoted 
the  whole  of  his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  politics, 
and  was  now  tranquilly  dreaming  (for  he  had 
fallen  fast  asleep)  that  he  was  dehvering  an  elo- 
quent speech  at  Copenhagen  House.  He  started 
with  fright  as  Loveridge  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder. 
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"  Bless  me,  I  thought  you  was  a  ghost,  Citizen 
Loveridge  I  You  look  thiii  and  pale  enough  for 
one." 

"  A  penny  loaf  a  day,  and  the  key  of  the  street," 
replied  Loveridge,  with  a  gi^im  smile,  '^will  soon 
bring  a  man  to  that  condition.  "Where  is  your 
hammerman  ? " 

"  Spending  his  week's  wages  like  a  lord  at 
yonder  tavern.  Hark!  you  can  hear  the  chorus 
he's  singing  now.  He's  got  a  fine  voice,  some  says 
ekal  to  Incledon,  and  he  does  choruses  and  all 
himself.  Well,  citizen,  have  you  found  any  em- 
plo^Tnent  ?  " 

"  Emplo^-ment  I  Xo.  I  have  entered  a  hun- 
dred shops  in  London,  "Westminster,  and  the 
Borough.  Some  were  scared  by  my  haggard 
looks,  others  began  to  cross-examine  me  as  to 
where  I  came  from;  they  were  all  full-handed. 
What  am  I  to  do  ? " 

"  It's  hard  to  say.  You  see,  as  a  fellow-citizen 
and  Brother  of  Humanity,  I  am  billing  to  help  you  ; 
but  then  I've  got  a  "^-ife  and  family,  and  a  land- 
lord to  please,  and  this  roaring  Tory  of  a  son  of  his 
in  the  shop." 

"  Are  you  at  home,  blacksmith  ? "  exclaimed  a 
sharp,  clear,  ringing  voice  at  the  door,  m  accents 
that  betokened  good  breeding. 

Pushing  Loveridge  unceremoniously  into  a  dark 
corner,  and  hastily  lighting  a  fresh  candle  at  the 
embers,  !Mr.  Whittaker  advanced  towards  the  new 
comer. 

He  was  a  middle-sized^  slightly-built  man  of  about 
forty  years  of  age,  ^-ith  handsome,  delicate  featiu-es, 
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but  a  complexion  bronzed  by  exposure  to  hotter  suns 
than  those  of  England,  and  inflamed  apparently  by 
the  immoderate  use  of  strong  liquors.  His  hand 
trembled  visibly,  for  a  piece  of  hea^y  chain  which 
he  held,  shook  and  rattled  as  he  grasped  it.  Love- 
ridge  started  at  the  sound  of  the  clashing  iron.  It 
reminded  him  of  the  fetters  he  had  so  recently 
discarded.  For  a  moment,  he  thought  that  this 
might  be  an  officer  come  to  apprehend  him  :  a 
glance  at  the  massive  chain,  and  the  first  words 
spoken  by  the  stranger,  relieved  his  fears. 

"  Blacksmith,"  said  the  new  comer,  who  was 
di'essed  in  sailor's  garb,  of  a  description  suitable  to 
the  captain  or  mate  of  a  small  craft,  "  I've  had  a 
misfortune.  Parted  my  chain-cable  dowL\  at  Mar- 
gate yesterday,  and  lost  one  of  my  anchors  ;  I 
shouldn't  have  lugged  this  bit  of  rusty  u'on  thus 
far,  but  all  the  other  shops  were  shut.  Now,  I 
want  you  to  send  three  fathom  of  chain  this  size," 
he  continued,  displaying  the  sample,  "  and  a  man 
to  splice  it,  immediately.  I  must  be  off  first  tide 
in  the  morning.  She's  a  schooner,  the  Saucif 
Betsy,  Mug  at  Fresh  Wharf,  London  Bridge. 
Can  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Captain,"  responded  Mr.  Whittaker,  with 
a,lacrity ;  "  I  keep  a  portable  forge  o'  pm-pose  for 
such  jobs.     I'll  send  down  at  once." 

"  Very-  well,"  rephed  the  stranger,  and  abruptly 
quitted  the  shop. 

"  There's  a  Pro^ddence  for  you !  as  my  missus 
says,"  observed  ^Ir.  Whittaker.  "  Loveridge,  you 
shall  do  the  job."  • 
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Loverids-e's  eves  were  fixed  on  the  fome-fire  in 
deep  contemplation.  He  was  wondering  where  he 
had  seen  the  stranger's  face  before ;  his  featui'es 
he  could  recollect  perfectly,  but  his  voice  seemed 
totally  unfamiliar. 

"  AYhy,  Loveridge,  I  say,  don't  you  heed  me  ? 
You  shall  hare  the  job." 

Tears  filled  Loverido;e's  eyes.  '*  Oh  I  Citizen 
Wliittaker,"  he  exclaimed,  pressing  the  old  black- 
smith's hand.     "  Thanks." 

^Ir.  Whittaker  was  moved  by  this  chsplay  of 
gratitude.  If  his  feelings  as  a  Brother  of  Hu- 
manity did  not  reproach  him,  the  old-fashioned 
conscience  "VN-ithin  his  bosom  was  pricked.  He  felt 
that  he  had  been  hard  upon  this  unfortunate  man. 
He  slipped  away  to  the  kitchen,  and  brought  out  a 
plateful  of  cold  beefsteak  pudcUng,  and  a  jug  of 
home-brewed  ale. 

^'  Here,  citizen,"  he  said,  "  this  vnH  hearten  you 
up  to  your  work.  'Tis  ill  to  blow  the  bellows 
fasting." 

Loveridge  devoured  the  meat  with  almost  savage 
voracity,  but  steadily  refused  the  malt  liquor.  He 
then  began  his  preparations  for  work.  The  portable 
forge,  the  proper  length  of  chain,  and  the  tools 
requu'ed  to  do  the  job,  were  placed  on  a  truck, 
wliich  he  wheeled  away  in  the  du*ection  of  Fresh 
Wharf. 

"  Is  that  om'  blacksmith  ?  "  shouted  the  voice  of 
the  stranger  who  had  ^dsited  "VATiittaker's  shop, 
hailing  Loveridge  through  the  darkness. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  replied  he. 
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"  Come,  my  sons,  tlien/'  said  the  stranger,  ad- 
dressing two  or  three  sailors  who  were  lounging 
about  the  wharf,  "  bear  a  hand  to  take  this  forge 
aboard.  The  Betsy  s  the  third  in  this  tier  of 
vessels  from  the  pier,"  he  added,  in  explanation  to 
Loveridge.  "  No  fear  of  sparks,  I  hope  !  "  he 
said,  as  Loveridge  was  fixing  his  apparatus. 

"  I  think  not.  Captain ;  I've  been  used  to  this 
sort  of  job  in  America.  These  sheets  of  iron 
round  the  fire  will  keep  any  sparks  from  flying 
out." 

"  Because  my  cargo  is  rather  combustible,"  re- 
plied the  stranger,  in  a  lowered  tone. 

After  some  time,  the  cable  was  spliced  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  one  who  was  interested  in  it, 
while  owing  to  Loveridge's  careful  management  of 
the  bellows,  and  his  sheet-iron  apparatus,  no  sparks 
had  been  able  to  do  any  mischief. 

"  Now  then,  my  man,  come  down  to  the  cabin, 
and  take  your  money,"  said  the  stranger. 

Loveridge  descended,  and  found  himself  in  a 
tiny  apartment,  such  as  was  suitable  to  a  small 
schooner,  every  inch  of  Avhose  carrying  capacity 
was  especially  valuable.  The  cabin  was,  however, 
more  elegantly  fitted  up  than  was  usual  in  such 
craft,  as  their  commanding  officers  were  commonly 
men  of  no  education,  whose  seamanship  was  ex- 
cellent, but  their  knowledge  of  navigation  confined 
to  boxing  the  compass,  and  taking  their  latitudes 
and  longitudes  from  prominent  objects,  such  as 
headlands  and  churches  on  the  coast.  A  story  is 
indeed  told  of  a  worthy  of  this  class,  who,  after  a 
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three  days'  gale,  went  asliore  in  his  boat  on  the 
Lincolnshire  coast  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
where  he  was.  A  chui'ch  tower,  from  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  take  his  bearings,  had 
been  blo^Nii  down  dming  the  stomi,  and  its  absence 
had  completely  puzzled  the  simple  mariner.  In 
the  present  instance,  various  e\ddences  of  education 
and  refinement  were  scattered  about.  There  was 
a  shelf  of  well-bound  books,  there  was  a  quadrant, 
and  azimuth  compass ;  while  the  walls  were  orna- 
mented with  several  handsomely  moimted  match- 
locks and  sabres  of  oriental  workmanship. 

The  Captain  (for  such  he  appeared  to  be)  asked 
Loveridge  the  amount  of  his  charge,  and  upon  his 
mentioning  it,  handed  him  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
bidding  him  make  a  bill  of  it.  The  blacksmith 
complied,  and  as  the  Captain  pushed  the  money 
across  the  table,  proceeded  to  \NTite  a  receipt. 

"  W.  L.  for  Heniy  ^Miittaker,  eh  ?  "  said  that 
gentleman.  "  Well,  I  suppose  that  will  do.  Pos- 
sibly you  don't  care  that  the  world  should  know 
more  than  the  initials  of  a  name  which  before  now 
has  made  t}Tants  tremble." 

Loveridge  started.  "  Captain,"  he  said,  '^  I 
know  yom'  face,  but  where  I  have  seen  it,  I 
cannot  tell." 

The  Captain  laughed  slightly,  and  saying,  '^  Will 
this  assist  yom'  memor}'  ?  "  made  a  peculiar  sign, 
which  consisted  in  extending  the  forefinger  of  the 
left  hand,  and  striking  it  perpendicularly  with  the 
edge  of  the  other. 

"  Le  Rasoir  National ! "   exclaimed  Loveridge, 
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as  he  recognised  a  token,  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  sanguinaiy  jocularity  of  the  period,  was  com- 
monly in  use  among  the  lower  sort  of  Jacobins 
during  the  Eeign  of  Terror  in  France. 

"  Precisely  so,"  said  the  Captain.  <'  I  have  the 
honour  of  addressing  Citizen  Walter  Loveridge, 
fonnerly  an  active  Sectionist  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine." 

"  And  you,"  replied  the  blacksmith,  "  are  Citizen 
Leroy,  well  kno\A'n  on  the  jm-ies." 

"  Say  rather  Leroy  Sans-Tete,  if  you  please. 
Recollect,  the  name  Leroy  had  an  ugly  monarch- 
ical twang  at  that  flame-coloured  epoch.  So,  in 
humble  imitation  of  the  late  Philippe  Egalite,  I 
added  to  my  original  cognomen  something  to  tickle 
the  ears  of  the  ladies  of  the  fish-market." 

Loveridge  shuddered  slightly  at  the  cool  mock- 
ing way  in  which  his  companion  alluded  to  that 
frightful  period.  Himself  a  bitter  fanatic  and 
enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  he  had  always 
revolted  from  the  shedding  of  blood,  he  had  re- 
fused to  serve  upon  those  sanguinary  juries,  and 
had  devoted  his  revolutionar}^  energies  to  organising 
and  drilling  troops  for  the  frontier.  But  Leroy 
he  well  remembered  had  been  an  ardent  jm-pnan, 
and  though  his  voice  had  often  been  raised  on  the 
side  of  mercy,  it  w^as  whispered  that  he  received 
substantial  pa}Tnent  from  those  whom  he  had  saved 
from  the  guillotine. 

"  I  was  an  ardent  Dantonist,"  observed  Lo- 
veridge, "  and  narrowly  escaped  the  razor  when 
that  patriot  fell.  I  suppose  they  forgot  me  in 
prison,  where  I  remained  till  after  Thermidor." 
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"  That  was  the  period  of  my  fall,"  repHed  the 
other.  "  I  was  arrested  in  company  with  that 
most  worthy  and  active  citizen,  President  Dumas, 
but  I  knew  the  jailer  intimately.  I  had  saved  his 
gi'andmother,  or  some  other  aged  relative  of  his, 
from  this — ^you  understand"  (repeating  the  abo- 
minable sign),  "  so  I  was  reprieved.  Then  I  was 
about  to  be  shipped  for  Cayenne,  when  a  golden 
key  opened  my  prison  door,  and  by  the  same  bene- 
ficent mfluence  I  found  myself  on  board  a  smug- 
gling cutter  at  Boulogne.  I  was  never  so  pleased 
before  to  see  my  native  cHffs." 

"  Then  you  are  an  Englishman  !  I  always  un- 
derstood in  Paris  that  you  v»'ere  a  Frenchman  who 
had  spent  many  years  in  America." 

"  Yankee  Doodle  was  better  liked  in  those 
glorious  days  than  John  Bull,  so  it  answered  my 
purpose  to  accept  his  nationahty.  No!"  said  the 
Captain,  "my  foot  is  (to  speak  metaphorically, 
since  this  cabin-floor  is  composed  of  Memel  deals) 
upon  my  native  heath,  and  my  name  is  vSouthem- 
wood." 

"  Southernwood ! "  'said  Loveridge. 

"  But  come,"  said  Captain  Southernwood,  pom'- 
ing  himself  ovit  a  stifi  tumbler  of  rimi,  "  fill  your 
glass.    This  is  diy  work." 

"  Thank  you,  Captam,  I  never  di'ink  any  intoxi- 
cating Hquor." 

The  Captain's  face  reddened  beyond  its  usual 
wont,  as  if  with  shame,  and  he  gazed  on  his  tre- 
mulous hand.  The  feeling  of  remorse  was  only 
transient.  He  swallowed  the  contents  of  his  tum- 
bler at  a  gulp,  and  exclaimed,  "  Psha !  man.  That's 
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a  doctrine  only  fit  for  Methodist  parsons  and  such- 
like cattle.    Where  did  you  pick  the  notion  up  V 

"  From  a  strange  half-crazy  man  whom  I  en- 
countered soon  after  my  escape  from  France,  last 
year — stay,  I  have  his  pamphlet  m  my  pocket.  It 
was  all  I  had  to  read  lately  when  m  prison." 

"  What !  have  you  been  in  trouble  on  this  side 
of  the  water?" 

"  Yes,  I  will  tell  you  of  that  hereafter.  But  I 
\Adsh  you  to  read  my  pamphlet — ^I  made  a  vow 
from  that  day  forward  that  I  would  become  what 
he  calls  a  Rechabite,  and  I  have  remained  faithful 
ever  since.  Will  you  read  it  ?  It  is  but  a  short 
affair." 

"  Certainly,  I'll  read,  but  as  for  turning  Recha- 
bite, or  any  other  bite,  except  the  bight  of  a 
rope — ha  !  ha  !" 

Loveridge  di'ew  a  well-worn  newspaper  from  his 
j^ocket,  in  which  was  carefully  wrapped  the  pam- 
phlet in  question.  He  handed  the  whole  packet  to 
Captain  Southernwood. 

As  men  are  wont  to  do,  the  Captain  began  glanc- 
ing over  the  newspaper,  while  he  slowly  unfolded 
it.  Something  met  his  eye  in  its  columns  which 
interested  him  so  absorbingly,  that  he  neglected  to 
look  at  the  pamphlet. 

"  Wliy,"  obseiwed  Loveridge,  smiling,  "  you  ap- 
pear more  concerned  with  the  newspaper  than  "with 
what  I  wish  you  to  read." 

"  Do  I  ?  "  said  the  Captain,  looking  up  with  an 
innocent  smile.  ''  Well,  the  truth  is,  this  old  paper 
was   published  while   I  was  languishing   in   that 
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abominable  prison  over  in  La  Belle  France,  so  you 
see  it  is  as  fresh  to  me  as  to-da^-'s  Post.  Come, 
here  is  the  pamplilet  at  last.  '  Edward  Ellerby, 
Prophet  of  God.'  By  Jove,  here  is  another  ex- 
traordinaiy  coincidence!"  The  Captain  checked 
himself,  and,  looking  askance  at  Loveridge,  to  see 
if  he  noted  his  excitement,  remarked  coolly :  "Pro- 
phet of  God  !  that  is  pretty  strong,  isn't  it  ?  ^"hy, 
it  beats  Robespierre,  ^^'ith  his  precious  Eire  Su- 
preme, and  his  old  woman,  Catherine  Theot." 

"  I  look  upon  the  man's  assumption  of  inspira- 
tion as  mere  insanity,"  said  Loveridge.  "  But  his 
objection  to  intoxicating  liquors  is  a  matter  of 
pure  reason  and  fact.  He  says  that  it  ruins  the 
health,  wastes  money,  and  breeds  quan^els ;  and  I 
agree  vriih  him." 

"  Well,  Citizen  Loveridge,"  replied  the  Captain, 
good-naturedly,  "we  won't  discuss  this  point  to- 
night. You  have  to  take  your  portable  forge  to 
Ratcliff-highway,  and  it  grows  late.  I  may  keep 
this  old  paper,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Loveridge. 

"  Very  well ;  then  I'll  read  that  and  the  pamphlet 
before  I  turn  into  my  bunk,  and  drink  youi'  friend 
the  Prophet's  health  in  another  glass  of  gi'og.  And 
I  say,  citizen,  I  want  to  hear  more  of  your  history. 
Will  you  call  here  again  to-mon'ow,  early,  before 
flood  tide  ?  With  the  ebb,  I  mean  to  drop  down  the 
river." 

The  two  men  shook  hands,  and  bade  each  other 
good  night. 
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CHAPTEK  y. 
Lucy's  trinket  s. 

Signs  that  a  marriage  was  impending  appeared 
at  Sir  Goodwin  Anerley's  mansion  in  Bedford- 
square.  The  young  ladies  were  invited  to  spend  a 
few  weeks  at  StarHng  Hall,  in  order  that  Floretta 
might  be  seen  and  approved  by  the  old  Squire  and 
liis  wife. 

Miss  Thrupp  was  also  asked ;  but  Sir  Goodwin 
entreated  her  to  stay  at  home.  "  You  want  a 
holiday,  my  dear  Miss  Thrupp,"  he  said,  "  and 
you  shall  have  one.  If  you  go  doAvn'  into  Kent, 
you  will  have  to  act  as  duenna  or  she-dragon  (ex- 
cuse the  expression)  over  these  two  girls ;  to  see 
that  Flory  and  Freddy  are  not  more  together  than 
is  comme  ilfaiif,  to  take  care  that  Lucy  does  not 
fall  in  love  with  some  penniless  or  objectionable 
younger  son — stay  at  home,  and  enjoy  yourself. 
The  girls  will  be  away,  there  need  be  no  pianoforte 
practice,  no  squalling  Ut  Ke  Mi  Fa,  no  mantua- 
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makers  summoning  you  mysteriously  out  of  the 
room — jou  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  study 
the  German  gi'ammar  the  livelong  day  ! " 

"  Which  is  my  duty '? "  pondered  ^liss  Thrupp, 
as  she  studied  the  chart  of  weekly  obligations, 
which  hung  over  her  washstand,  and  made  stem 
side-notes  in  pencil  of  her  various  deficiencies.  For 
example,  the  chart  of  a  particular  day  ran  thus : 
To  rise  at  sic,  dress  and  meditation  till  seven. 
Bishop  Butlers  Analogy  till  eight.  The  marginal 
reading  was  as  follows  :  Did  not  rise  till  half -past 
six,  wasted  time  over  dressing,  obliged  to  forego  the 
Analogy.  Laziness.  N.B.  To  ri&e  to-morrow  at 
half-past  five.   ' 

"  ^^^lich  is  my  duty?"  thought  Miss  Tln^upp. 
"  I  don't  suppose  Floretta  cares  a  pin  whether  I 
stay  here,  or  accompany  her  to  Kent ;  she  is  so 
occupied  with  her  lover.  Poor  Lucy  would  hke 
me  to  go;  she  has  been  very  sad  and  dispirited 
since  Aithur  Taswell  disappeared  so  suddenly  after 
his  release  from  prison.  ^Misguided  youth  I  Such 
are  the  effects  of  thy  poison,  Jean  Jacques,"  ex- 
claimed ^iiss  Thrupp,  catching  up  Rousseau's 
"  Social  Contract "  (which  she  was  reading  in  the 
com-se  of  her  political  studies),  and  pitching  the 
philosopher  on  to  the  bed-quilt.  "  I  greatly  wonder 
what  has  become  of  him.  The  only  letter  we  have 
received  from  him  was  dated  Rochester " 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  Lucy  entered 
the  room. 

"  Miss  Tlirupp,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  playful 
reproach,  "you  are  not  packing.    Remember  the 
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post-chaise  is  to  be  at  the  door  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  We  shall  not  even  then  reach  Fes- 
senclen  before  six,  the  cross-roads  are  so  bad.  Do 
begin  to  pack,  dear  Miss  Thrupp." 

"  My  child,"  answered  the  governess,  laying  her 
hand  on  Lucy's  shoulder  and  kissing  her  cheek, 
"  I  have  been  thinking  over  the  matter,  and  I 
have  decided  to  stay  at  home.  Your  papa  wants 
me  to  take  a  holiday  ;  you  know  what  that  means, 
Lucy." 

"  To  go  over  heaps  of  musty  papers,  and  talk  to 
people  on  business  all  day  long." 

"  That  is  exactly  the  case — Sir  Goodwin  per- 
suades himself  that  he  is  about  to  mve  me  several 
weeks  of  relaxation  ;  but  I  know  that  he  really 
wishes  me  to  be  here  to  talk  to  lawyers,  and  so 
forth." 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  sighed  Lucy.  "  Unless  the  old 
people  are  very  nice,  I  shall  find  it.  excessively  dull 
at  Starling  Hall.  Floretta'will  be  so  taken  up  with 
Mr.  Starlinghurst,  that  I  shall  see  nothing  of  her. 
I  sometimes  wish  she  showed  more  feeling.  I  think 
it  was  so  cruel  and  unkind  of  her  to  cast  off  poor 
Arthur  Taswell." 

Miss  Thrupp  colom'ed,  as  she  reflected  that  she 
had  had  a  considerable  share  in  this  transaction. 
"  My  dear  Lucy,"  she  said  sternly,  "  you  forget 
that  his  political  principles  were  atrocious." 

"  But  my  sister  cared  nothing  for  politics,  and 
it  was  very  wrong  of  her  to  throw  poor  Arthur 
aside  for  this " 

"  Hush,  Lucy,  he  will  soon  be  your  brother-in- 
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law.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  caused  Artliur  Tas- 
well  to  go  to  Rochester  after  he  was  released  from 
prison?  He  spoke  in  his  letter  to  you  of  some 
mission,  but  what  it  was  I  know  not." 

'^  Will  you  be  very  augn'  if  I  tell  you  the  whole 
truth?"  "^ 

"  I  hope  not.  Telling  the  truth  vriil  of  itself  be 
in  yoiu'  favour." 

"  I  caused  some  of  my  bijouterie  to  be  pledged 
(as  they  call  it)  to  send  him  thither." 


Oh  !  Lucy,  how  very  ^Tong ;  how  \qy\ 


in- 


discreet I " 

"  Xow,  ^liss  Tlurupp,  you  said  you  would  not 
be  angiy.     Do  you  know  why  I  did  it '? " 

"  Because,  Lucy,  you  love  him,"  said  [Miss 
Thrupp,  gravely. 

Lucy  blushed  scarlet,  hid  her  face,  and  with 
some  difficulty  repressed  the  tears  wliich  moistened 
her  eyes. 

"  It  is  not  that,"  she  said  at  length,  speaking 
vAxh  an  effort.  ''  It  was  for  Floretta's  sake.  Aithur 
left  prison,  breathing  vengeance  against  ^Ir.  Star- 
linghurst.  Floretta  was  terrified,  so  for  her  sake, 
not  for  her  lover's  (for  I  dislike  him  extremely),  I 
arranged  vdt\\  [Mr.  Chigwood  to  send  Arthm*  away 
from  London." 

"  Your  motive  was  good,  but  I  am  afraid  [Mr. 
Chigwood  is  a  person  of  dangerous  views." 

"  Oh !  [Miss  Tlnnipp,  he  is  a  very  nice  little  man. 
He  has  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  and  he  talks 
like  a  gentleman." 
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"And  in  what  capacity  did  this  person  send 
Arthur  to  Eochester  ?  " 

Lucy  bkished  again,  and  held  down  her  head. 
"  I  know  you'll  be  angry  this  time,  dear  Miss 
Thinipp." 

"  Indeed  I  will  not,"  replied  the  governess,  whose 
curiosity  was  getting  the  better  of  her  prudence. 

"  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  dear  Miss 
Thmpp,"  said  Lucy,  half  comically,  half  beseech- 
ingly ;  "  Mr.  Chigwood  told  me  in  strict  confidence 
the  next  time  he  came  to  dress  my  hair.  He  sent 
Aithur  as  a  delegate." 

"  A  what ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Thrupp. 
"  A  delegate  of  the  Corresponding  Society." 
Miss  Thrupp  uttered  a  loud  scream,  as  if  some- 
body had  trodden  on  her  tenderest  com.     Lucy 
was  alarmed. 

"  Dear  Miss  Thrupp,  you  promised  not  to  be 
angry." 

"  Oh,  child,  what  a  shock  you  have  given  me  ! " 
exclaimed  the  worthy  governess,  with  her  hand 
upon  her  side.  "  To  think  that  property  belonging 
to  this  house  has  actually  been  sold  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  and  abetting  treason  !  " 

"  Not  sold,  Miss  Thrupp.  I  will  save  up  all  my 
monthly  allowance  till  I  recover  the  bracelets." 

"  And  to  think,"  resumed  the  governess,  "  that 
the  disseminator  of  this  vile  poison  might,  but  for 
the  watchful  Providence  of  Heaven,  have  been  a 
son-in-law  to  Sir  Goodwin  ! " 

"  Oh,  Miss  Thrupp,  you  are  too  severe.  IVIr. 
Chigwood   says  the  London   Correspondents   are 
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very  good  people.  Tliat  young  gentleman  with 
the  beautiful  large  grey  eves,  whose  verses  you 
admu'ed  so  much  when  he  drank  tea  here,  belongs 
to  them." 

"  :sIt.  Coleridge  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Mark  my  words,  Lucy,  he  will  live  to  repent 
it.  I  thought  better  things  of  that  young  man. 
And  now,"  said  ^liss  Thrupp,  ringing  the  bell,  "  I 
shall  give  orders  that  Mr.  Chigwood  be  forbidden 
to  enter  this  house  again." 

"We  have  not  seen  him  for  weeks,  ^liss  Thrupp ; 
you  know  he  has  sent  a  substitute." 

"  Neither  he  nor  his  substitute  shall  come  here. 
Oh  !  here  is  Potts." 

Potts  was  a  very  respectable-looking,  meagre- 
faced,  old-maidish  personage,  who  had  hved  with 
the  late  Lady  Anerley  dming  her  first  marriage. 
She  now  acted  as  lady's-maid;  but  though  her 
worth  was  great,  her  skill  was  small.  Her  deceased 
mistress  had  been  brought  up  in  the  strictest 
Puritan  school,  and  had  taught  her  handmaiden  to 
regard  plaiting  and  adorning  of  the  hair,  and  wear- 
ing of  gold,  as  earthly  vanities  which  should  be 
discouraged.  Since  her  mistress's  death,  the-world, 
to  use  Potts's  expression,  had  got  the  mastery  in 
Sir  Goodwin's  house  ;  fashion  had  been  sedulously 
studied ;  and  OTVTng  to  her  incapacity  or  unwilling- 
ness to  act  in  such  a  position,  hairdressers  had  been 
engaged  to  ornament  the  heads  of  the  family. 

"  Potts,"  said  Mss  Thrupp,  "  Sir  Goodwm  de- 
sires that  you  -will  accompany  the  young  ladies  to 
f2 
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Starling  Hall  to-morrow.  The  post-cliaise  will  start 
at  nine  o'clock  precisely." 

Potts  cmtseyed,  but  did  not  appear  gratified  by 
the  intelligence. 

"Why,  Potts,  what  is  the  matter?  You  seem 
discontented." 

"  I  don't  like  missing  my  Tabernacle,  Miss  ;  I 
haven't  missed  my  Tabernacle  not  for  years." 

"  Nonsense,  Potts,  it  mil  do  you  good  to  get 
some  fresh  country  air ;  and  as  for  the  Tabernacle, 
I  dare  say  there  is  a  good  clergyman  at  Fessenden. 
It  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  hear  him,  after  that 
ranting  man  in  Tottenham-court-road.  It  will 
teach  you  what  you  Dissenters  often  lack — ^loyalty. 
*  Fear  God,'  remember,  is  followed  by  ^  Honour  the 
King.'" 

Potts  groaned,  but  repressed  her  opinions. 

"  And  now,  what  about  this  Chigwood,  the  hair- 
dresser ;  what  has  become  of  him  ?  " 

"  I  did  hear,  !Miss,"  rephed  Potts,  "  a  sad  story 
of  him  as  I  was  a  coming  out  of  Tabernacle  last 
Sabbath  evening.  ^Ir.  Flack,  who  is  a  deacon  of 
the  chapel,  and  ]Mrs.  Flack  met  me.  She  was 
holding  a  strange  boy  by  the  hand.  ^  This  is  not 
yom'  son,  ^Irs.  Flack  ? '  I  says.  ^  No,  mum,'  says  she, 
'  this  is  Mr.  Chigwood's  'prentice.'  And  then  she 
told  me  how  her  boy  Bildad  and  Mr.  Chigwood 
had  nin  away  in  the  night,  taking  all  !Mr.  GattrelFs 
property  along  with  them,  bears  and  all,  and  had 
left  the  poor  boy  destitute  in  the  top-stoiy,  from 
which  ^Ir.  Flack  rescued  him,  and  now,  hke  a 
second  father,  which  he  never  had  a  first,  is  learn- 
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ing  him  the  church-horgan  business,  in  Greek- 
street,  Soho-square." 

"  There,  Lucy,"  said  ^liss  Thrupp,  triumphantly, 
*'  you  see  what  rogues  and  vagabonds  these  Jacobins 
ai'e.  If  they  can't  rob  the  Bank  of  Enghmd,  they 
rob  any  one  who  tnists  them.  You  can  go,  Potts, 
and  pack  your  boxes." 

'•  Oh  !  Mss  Thimpp,"  said  Lucy,  when  Potts 
had  left  the  room,  "  I  wish  you  were  going.  Potts 
will  be  so  sulky  and  disagreeable." 

*"  No,  Lucy.  It  will  be  a  just  punishment  for 
yom-  folly.  Had  you  wished  to  prevent  these  two 
young  gentlemen  fighting  a  duel,  you  should  have 
consulted  your  papa  or  me.  Young  ladies  should 
have  no  confidences  T^•ith  low  persons,  hke  this 
Chig^vood." 

*'  He  is  a  gentleman  by  birth.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford." 

*■*•'  Lucy,  you  will  seriously  annoy  me  presently. 
I  shall  actually  believe  you  have  fallen  in  love 
with  him.  Where  are  the  pawnbroker's  duplicates 
of  this  jewelleiy?  I  shall  take  steps  to  recover  it 
at  once." 

^*  The  duplicates  ?  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 
I  gave  ^Ir.  Cllig^vood  the  bracelets,  and  he  said  he 
had  pledged  them.  That  was  all.  He  gave  me 
nothing  in  exchange." 

"  Silly  girl.  This  comes  of  meddlmg  with  what 
you  don't  understand.  I  shall  trace  out  ^Mi*.  Chio-- 
wood,  and  bring  him  to  accomit  for  this." 

"  Oh  do,  Mss  Thrupp,  and  then  he  will  tell  you 
where  Arthm'  Taswell  is  to  be  fomid." 
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"  You  take  an  excessive  interest  in  this  wrong- 
headed  young  man  ?" 

"  Is  it  not  natural  ?  Have  we  not  knoTxai  him, 
and  trusted  him  like  a  brother,  all  om-  lives  ?  And 
now,  perhaps,  he  is  wandering  about  the  countiy 
in  rags  and  poverty ! " 

"  It  will  be  a  wholesome  medicine  if  it  recals 
him  to  the  allegiance  he  owes  his  sovereign.  I  shall 
do  what  I  can,  Lucy.  When  your  sister  is  safely 
married,  we  will  talk  to  your  papa  about  it.  Per- 
haps he  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  him  out  to 
Barbadoes  as  a  book-keeper  on  one  of  the  planta- 
tions." 

"  Oh,  Mss  Thrupp,  never !  He  will  die  of 
yellovv'  fever." 

"  Nonsense,  child.  Look  at  Mr.  Foskett.  He 
was  there  for  years.  Come,  let  us  examine  yom' 
wardrobe,  and  get  your  trunks  packed." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CAPTAIN  SOUTHERNWOOD. 

As  that  roaring  Tory  of  a  joumejinan  had 
staggered  home  and  gone  to  bed  duiing  Love- 
ridge's  absence  at  Fresh  Wliarf,  the  latter  was 
permitted  by  the  old  blacksmith  to  spend  the  night 
in  the  forge.  This  was  no  small  boon  to  a  house- 
less man,  whose  only  shelter  for  many  days  past 
had  been  the  leeside  of  a  hedge.  He-  lay  down 
accordingly  upon  a  heap  of  charcoal-sacks,  and 
slept  soundly  till  morning.  The  day  had  not  long 
dawned  when  he  arose,  and  breaking  his  fast  with 
a  piece  of  dry  bread,  retraced  his  steps  to  the  river- 
side. Why  did  he  desire  fm'ther  intercourse  with 
Captain  Southernwood?  He  could  not  respect  a 
man  who  had  used  the  sacred  cause  of  Hberty  as  an 
engine  for  elevating  his  own  fortunes ;  still  there 
was  a  dare-devil  adventm'ous  air  about  the  captain 
which  commanded  his  admii'ation.  "  Of  such 
stuff,"  thought  he,  "  should  revolutionists  be  made." 
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Then  Southeniwood  had  requested  a  second  inter- 
view. Possibly  he  might  offer  him  a  berth  on  board 
the  schooner.  He  should  eagerly  embrace  such 
a  proposal.  On  shore,  nothing  but  starvation,  or 
renewed  imprisonment,  appeared  to  await  him,  for 
he  could  not  live  on  such  chance  jobs  as  the  one 
he  had  obtained  the  previous  evening ;  while  at 
sea  he  might  anticipate  a  hfe  of  enterprise  with 
a  hope  of  communicating  occasionally  mtli  that 
comitry  which,  in  spite  of  his  sufferings  there,  he 
still  regarded  as  the  fountain-head  of  European 
liberty. 

Early  as  was  the  horn*.  Captain  Southernwood 
was  pacing  his  scanty  deck,  which  afforded  little 
more  than  a  fisherman's  walk — namely,  three  steps 
and  overboard.  At  the  sight  of  Loveridge  he  ex- 
tended his  hand  cordially,  and  saying,  "Come 
below,  we'll  have  a  bit  of  breakfast,"  led  the  way 
into  the  diminutive  cabin. 

"  Well,  I've  read  your  fnend's  pamphlet,"  said 
the  Captain,  taking  a  brandy-bottle  from  a  swing- 
tray  that  overhung  the  table,  "  and  this  is  my 
commentary  upon  it."  As  he  spoke,  he  swallowed 
half  a  tumbler  of  raw  spirits. 

"  I  wonder  it  doesn't  kill  you,"  observed  Love- 
ridge. 

"  So  it  will  one  of  these  days,  but  it  serves  to 
brace  me  up  at  present.  See,  my  hand  shook  like 
a  leaf  just  now ;  it  is  already  steadying.  Boy, 
bring  breakfast." 

A  smart  active  lad  of  fifteen,  who  appeared  as  if 
by  magic  from  a  sort  of  pantry  at  the  lower  end  of 
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the  cabin,  speedily  laid  the  cloth  on  the  table,  and 
bringing  ham,  eggs,  rolls,  and  coffee  from  the  little 
galley  on  deck,  placed  himself  behind  his  master's 
chair. 

Loveridge,  thougli  a  fanatical  revolutionist,  was 
a  man,  and  his  mouth  absolutely  watered  at  the  sight 
of  these  unwonted  dainties.  He  had  a  severe  struggle 
to  repress  his  voracious  appetite,  so  that  he  might 
eat  ^A-ith  the  calmness  of  any  ci\ilised  being  to  whom 
breakfast  is  a  matter  of  course.  The  meal  went 
on  in  silence,  but  Loveridge  had  time  to  obser\'e 
that  the  Captain,  not  content  with  his  matutinal 
dram,  poured  a  considerable  flavouring  of  cognac 
into  his  coffee.  Breakfast  over,  Captain  Southern- 
wood took  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  a  gold-mounted 
box,  which  bore  a  baron's  cj-pher  (probably  the 
spoil  of  some  unlucky  aristocrat  across  the  Chan- 
nel), passed  the  box  politely  to  Loveridge,  who  de- 
clined the  compliment,  and  then  said  gaily : 

''  If  you  won't  drink,  and  won't  snuff,  you-shall 
tell  me  your  adventures  since  we  quitted  ^Tom 
Paine's  Paradise,'  as  we  used  to  call  the  Abbaye 
prison." 

"  Willingly,"  replied  Loveridge.  He  then  briefly 
narrated  his  fniitless  attempts  to  rouse  the  spirits 
of  the  English  people,  his  visit  to  Taswell  in  jail, 
his  own  captui'e,  his  skilfully-contrived  escape,  and 
his  subsequent  privations.  Concerning  his  early 
love  stor\',  and  his  encounter  with  his  faithless 
village-sweetheart  in  Hyde  Park,  he  kept  silence. 

"  Then,"  said  the  Captain,  as  Loveridge  con- 
cluded his  tale,  "  exceptmg  this  timid  old  Jacobin, 
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Whittaker,  you  have  no  one  to  whom  you  can 
look  for  employment  ?  " 

"  I  fear  that  is  the  case.  And  I  doubt  if  the 
amount  of  work  Whittaker  could  place  in  my  way 
would  suffice  to  keep  body  and  soul  together." 

"  Besides,  you  are  in  danger  of  recapture." 

"  I  am — especially  while  on  shore." 

"  You  would  prefer  the  sea,  then  ? " 

"  Infinitely." 

"  Can  you  reef  and  steer?  " 

"  I  am  not  an  able  seaman,  but  I  served  two 
voyages  before  the  mast  between  New  York  and 
Liverpool." 

"  Good ;  I  merely  asked  from  cmiosity,  othei-wise 
I  am  less  in  want  of  a  nautical  man  than  an  active 
faithful  coadjutor,  brave,  honest,  and  energetic. 
Loveridge,  I  watched  your  career  in  Paris:  you 
possess  those  three  qualities." 

"  Indeed  you  are  mistaken.  No  man  ever 
entertained  a  gi'eater  shrinking  from  danger,  or 
horror  of  death,  than  I  do  ;  'tis  a  mere  sense  of 
duty  which  drives  me  on.  As  for  honesty,  I  am 
no  better  than  my  neighbours,  but  my  wants  are 
few,  therefore  I  am  less  easily  tempted.  As  for 
energy,  my  heart  is  chilled,  and  my  spnits  are 
soured  on  all  subjects  save  one — the  establishment 
of  liberty  in  England  !  For  that,"  exclaimed  Love- 
ridge, raising  his  eyes  with  fanatical  earnestness, 
"  I  am  willing  to  die  !  " 

''  Citizen,  I  respect  you,"  rephed  Southernwood. 
"  I  cannot  share  your  enthusiasm,  being  of  a  colder 
nature,  wliich  accounts  for  my  wanting  brandy  in 
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my  coffee.  But  I  am  at  bottom  a  good  patriot, 
and  as  anxious  for  the  establishment  of  repubhcan 
institutions  in  England  as  you  or  any  other  man. 
Now,  will  you  make  one  of  us  ?  Will  you  swear 
the  oath  of  fidelity  ?  But  stay  ;  before  you  do  so, 
you  shall  know  what  we  are.  Be  not  alarmed. 
We  are  no  pirates.  I  have  not  got  a  bit  of  black 
bunting  in  yonder  stern-locker  with  a  death's-head 
and  cross-bones  on  it.  We  are  not  even  regular 
smugglers.  We  now  and  then  land  a  few  silks,  or 
a  parcel  of  brandy,  out  of  which  that  old  Hano- 
verian pig-jobber  at  Windsor  Castle  has  not  taken 
toll,  but  it  is  usually  done  to  obhge  a  friend.  No. 
We  are  ostensibly  regular  traders  between  London 
and  Leith.  But  the  nor'-westerly  gales  very  often 
blow  us  on  to  the  French  coast.  Curiously  enough, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  salt  herrings  we 
shipped  at  Leith  have  turned  to  barrels  of  powder, 
and  our  long-shore  ballast  into  pigs  of  lead,  duiing 
the  voyage.  Well,  the  French  naturally  come 
aboai'd  and  whip  out  our  cargo.  They  have  the 
gi'ace  to  offer  us  their  worthless  assicmats  in  ex- 
change ;  but  we  prefer  good  s.  Moreover,  we  carry 
a  few  passengers  of  all  shades  of  politics — in  fact, 
anybody  to  whom  France  is  unpleasantly  hot  at 
the  present  time.  I  have  had  a  Terrorist  and  a 
ci-devant  leaning  over  my  gunwale  side  by  side, 
squaring  their  accomits  with  Father  Neptune,  and 
looking  as  miserable  under  the  infliction  as  only 
Frenchmen  can.  Then  we  carry  another  com- 
modity, of  great  value  and  small  bulk.  Can  you 
guess  what  that  is  ?  " 
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*'  News,"  replied  Loveridge. 

"  Right ;  you  have  your  wits  about  you,  I  see. 
Will  you  cast  in  your  lot  with  us?  You  now 
know  what  we  are.  We  are  messengers  between 
the  Friends  of  Liberty  on  either  side  of  the  water. 
Don't  fancy  I'm  the  only  one  in  the  trade.  I 
could  name  a  dozen  more,  but  I  flatter  myself  that 
my  accurate  knowledge  of  the  people  and  the  lan- 
guage of  France,  give  me  an  advantage  over  the 
rest." 

"  If  you  think  I  can  be  of  any  use,  I  will  join 
with  enthusiasm,"  said  Loveridge. 

"  You  shall  do  nothing  in  a  hurry.  You  shall 
first  see  M'Meckan,  w'hom  I  call  my  chief  mate, 
but  who  is  really  the  skipper.  I  am  but  a  land- 
lubber, whose  seamanship  consists  in  boyish  remi- 
niscences of  yachting,  and  what  I  have  picked  up 
during  the  last  few  months.  M^Meckan  vrill  be  on 
board  presently.  He  likes  to  sleep  ashore  when  he 
can  get  the  chance.  And  we  shan't  drop  down 
this  tide.  I've  a  little  business  to  do  of  a  peculiar 
character.  See,"  said  Southernwood,  proceeding 
to  the  book-shelf,  "  here  is  plenty  of  reading.  If 
you're  fond  of  novels,  there's  ^  Hugh  Trevor,'  by 
Tom  Holcroft,  a  true  son  of  freedom." 

The  Captain  entered  his  little  sleeping  apart- 
ment, and  closed  the  sliding  door.  Loveridge 
presently  became  absorbed  in  the  book.  Just  as 
he  was  reading  of  the  desperate  conflict  that  took 
place  betw^een  the  retainers  of  the  squire  and  the 
parson,  on  the  former  presenting  the  latter  with  a 
tithe  of  live  rats  from  his  hayricks,  he  was  aroused 
by  hearing  an  old  man's  tremulous  cough. 
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He  looked  up,  and  saw  a  wizened  man  of  nearly 
seventy  years  of  age,  whose  face  was  puckered 
and  wrinkled.  His  eyes  were  hidden  by  a  pair 
of  old-fashioned  silver-mounted  goggle  spectacles, 
on  his  head  he  wore  a  faded  brown  scratch  wig, 
while  his  garments  consisted  of  a  black  suit, 
threadbare  and  shiny  with  lengthened  usage. 
One  hand  grasped  an  antiquated  three-cornered 
hat,  while  the  other  held  a  bran-new  bright  green 
gingham  umbrella  (something  of  a  rarity  in  those 
days,  and  nicknamed  a  ^^  Jonas  Hanway"). 

"  Is  the  Captain  aboard  ?  "  asked  the  old  man. 

"  He  is  not,  sir,"  replied  Loveridge,  forgetting 
his  stem  republicanism  in  the  respect  due  to 
age. 

"  And  what  are  you  reading,  young  man  ?  " 
croaked  the  old  fellow.  "  A  parcel  of  discontented 
leveller's  trash  ?  Take  care  you  jump  out  of  the 
right  side  of  the  hackney-coach  the  next  time  you 
go  to  the  Tower." 

Loveridge  started  up  in  alarm.  "  Who  are 
you  ?  "  he  demanded,  seizing  the  old  man  by  the 
coat-collar. 

"  Ha !  ha !  that's  good,"  said  Southernwood,  re- 
suming his  natural  voice.  "  So  you  didn't  know 
me,  eh,  citizen  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  the  other.  "  Why, 
you  are  a  born  actor ;  you  could  play  as  well  as 
Suett." 

"  '  'Tis  my  vocation,  Hal !'  That  is  to  say,  I  was 
always  fond  of  amateur  theatricals,  and  it  comes 
in  handy  on  my  present  business.  Hollo !  here  is 
MMeckan." 
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A  sharp-faced,  red-haired,  keen-looking  Scotch- 
man, of  small  stature,  descended  the  cabin  stairs. 

"  Mac,"  said  Southernwood,  "  this  is  a  vo- 
lunteer for  the  Saucy  Betsy — a  right  good  fel- 
low. He'll  tell  you  his  own  story.  I  must  be 
off." 

The  Scot,  who  did  not  betray  the  slightest 
symptom  of  astonishment  at  the  Captain's  disguise, 
marched  coolly  to  the  swing-tray,  and,  filling  a 
glass  of  brandy,  observed :  "  Aweel,  I'll  joost  tak 
a  drop  of  oodervee  to  wann  my  stamach,  for  the 
Lunnun  liquor  sits  sair  cauld  upon  it,  and  then  I'll 
convarse  ^\i\h  ye,  yoong  man." 

The  disguised  Captain,  meanwhile,  quitted  the 
vessel,  mounted  the  steps  that  led  to  London 
Bridge,  and,  going  up  Fish-street-hill,  proceeded 
westward. 

As  he  hobbled  along,  in  accordance  with  his 
assumed  character,  he  drew  a  well-worn  news- 
paper from  his  pocket  (the  paper  in  which  Love- 
ridge  had  folded  the  Prophet's  pamphlet),  and 
read  one  particular  paragraph,  which  appeared  to 
interest  him  especially. 

"  '  M — j — r  N ,  supposed  to  be  drowned  at 

the  Island  of  Jamaica,  West  Indies,  on  the  5th  of 
July,  1792.  If  alive,  show  yourself.  No  danger 
now.  Yom'  ancient  ally  with  the  dark  face,  S. 
da  S.,  wishes  to  tell  you  of  something  greatly  to 
your  advantage.  No.  — ,  York-street,  St.  James's- 
square.' 

"  I  wonder,"  he  muttered,  "  whether  this  is  a 
'  bite  ? '  From  what  I  recollect  of  my  wife's  wait- 
ing-woman, she  was  a  revengeful  jade.     In  those 
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days  she  invariably  took  her  mistress's  part  against 
me.     This  is  probably  a  trap  to  hand  me  over  to 
the  mercies  of  John  Company  for  that  awkward 
affair  up  at  Ramgunge.     Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
John  does  not  like  his  Httle  scandals  raked  np  and 
talked  of  on  this  side  of  the  Cape,  especially  since 
Hastings's  trial.     He  would  sooner  grin  and  bear 
his  losses  than  expose  his  sores  to  the  sympathy  of 
such   physicians  as   Edmund   Bm'ke.     Besides,  I 
should  conceive  that  folks  at  the  Presidency  really 
believe  I  am  dead.     That  cocked-hat  m  the  river 
was  sm'ely  e^ddence  enough.     So  I  \^'ill  risk  a  visit 
to  Miss  Serafina.     More   than   three   years  have 
passed  since  she  last  saw  me,  for  I  had  been  some 
months  in   the  Mofussil  when  my   murder   took 
place,  and  I  hardly  think  she  will  recognise  me  in 
this  rig." 

While  making  these  reflections,  Citizen  Leroy, 
othenvise  Captain  Southernwood,  otherwise  Major 
Norland,  anived  in  front  of  the  house  in  York- 
street,  St.  James's.  He  was  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. There  was  a  bill  in  the  window, 
"This  house  to  let."  (The  pretentious  modern 
\Tilo;arism,  dear  to  the  hearts  of  house-agents, 
"  This  house  to  be  let,"  was  then  unlaiown.)  The 
Captain  sounded  the  knocker.  An  old  woman 
answered  the  door,  and  ushered  him  into  the  par- 
lour, which  contained  nothing  save  a  deal  table,  a 
couple  of  stools,  a  dirty  child,  and  a  heap  of  litter 
in  the  corner. 

"  My  granda'ater,"  said  the  old  lady,  apologeti- 
cally, indicating  the  infant  with  her  knitting- 
needle. 
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"  What  lias  become  of  the  late  tenant  ?  "  asked 
the  Captam. 

The  old  lady  was  hopelessly  deaf.  "  Ten-roomed 
'ouse,"  she  said,  like  a  parrot ;  "  front  and  back 
kitchen,  water  laid  on  up-stairs.  Like  to  see  the 
bedrooms,  sir  ?  " 

The  Captain  repeated  his  qnestion,  and  fol- 
lowed it  np  by  others,  but  derived  little  satisfaction 
from  the  process.  "  Had  the  old  lady  ever  heard 
of  IVIi's.  Norland  ?  "  "  No."  "  Or  Miss  da  Silva  ?  " 
"  No."  "  Had  there  ever  been  a  black  woman  in 
the  house  ?  "    "  Never,  as  she  heerd  tell  on." 

The  visitor  was  in  despair.  Possibly  he  had 
come  to  the  wrong  number.  Just  then  his  eye 
glanced  on  the  child,  which  had  found  a  toy 
among  the  rubbish.  It  was  a  dilapidated  hand- 
punkah,  such  as  only  Anglo-Indians  would  be 
likely  to  use  in  London.  He  examined  the  litter, 
and  picked  up  several  shreds  of  paper  covered 
with  Mrs.  Norland's  handwriting.  The  evidence 
was  conclusive. 

He  was  about  to  ask  for  the  house-agent's  card, 
when  the  knocker  sounded  a  second  time,  and  the 
old  woman  admitted  an  elderly  gentleman,  tall  and 
good-looking,  with  a  keen  puckered  face,  who 
assisted  a  gouty  foot  by  the  aid  of  a  gold-headed 
cane. 

"  Gone  away?"  said  the  new  comer.  "  Bless  me, 
how  provoking !" 

The  old  lady,  seeing  his  lips  move,  repeated  her 
formula  regarding  the  capacity  of  the  house. 

"Nonsense,    woman,"    exclaimed    the    elderly 
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gentleman,  petulantly,  "  I  don't  want  to  take  the 
house." 

"Water  laid  on  up-stairs,"  said  the  old  lady, 
calmly. 

"  I  reiterate,"  shouted  the  elderly  gentleman,  "  I 
don't  want  to  take  the  house." 

The  old  lady  caught  at  the  word  ^  reiterate.' 
*'  Poor^s-rate  or  water-rate  ?  "  she  inquii'ed. 

The  elderly  gentleman  shook  his  head  'v\Tath- 
fully. 

"  Then  you  re  the  poor's-rates,  sir?"  said  the  old 
lady,  turning  to  Captain  Southernwood. 

"  I  beg  yom'  pardon  for  addi'essing  you,  sir,"  in- 
terrupted the  elderly  gentleman,  "  but  this  woman 
would  make  a  saint  swear.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
has  become  of  ^Irs.  Chigwood  ? " 

"  ]Mrs.  Chicrwood  ?  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
person,  your  honoui',"  repHed  the  Captain,  assuming 
a  tone  of  humihty,  suited  to  his  shabby  raiment. 
"  I  came  here  to  inquire  for  a  certain  ^Nliss  da 
Silva." 

"  That  is  the  same  person,"  exclaimed  the  elderly 
gentleman  eagerly;  "I  am  most  anxious  to  dis- 
cover her." 

"  And  I  too,"  quoth  the  Captain.  "  I  have  some 
important  intelligence  to  communicate  to  her — from 
the  East  Indies." 

"  From  the  East  Indies  ?  from  Calcutta  ?"  cried 
the  elderly  gentleman,  excitedly.  "  Pray  inform 
me,  sir,  of  what  nature  ? " 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit,  your  honour,  of  disclosing 
information  to  total  strangers." 

YOL.  II.  G 
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"  At  least  sit  down  here  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
let  me  say  a  word  or  two.  Here,  woman,"  pursued 
tlie  elderly  gentleman,  thrusting  half-a-crown  into 
the  old  lady's  hand,  and  pointing  to  the  child,  "  take 
yourself  and  the  baby  to  the  kitchen."  The  old 
woman  looked  at  the  money,  caught  up  the  infant, 
curtseyed  low,  and  retired. 

"  Now,"  said  the  elderly  gentleman,  "  in  the  first 
place  you  shall  laiow  who  I  am.  There  is  my 
card." 

"  Sir  Goodwin  Anerley,  Bart.,  Bedford-square," 
read  the  Captain  aloud,  through  his  spectacles.  He 
then  rose  and  made  a  profound  bow. 

"I'm  pretty  well  known,"  said  the  Baronet, 
"eh?" 

"  I  have  often  heard  tell  of  your  honour's  West 
Indian  estates,"  replied  Captain  Southernwood,  with 
great  respect. 

"  Now  then,  my  friend,"  said  Sir  Goodwin,  "  I 
don't  wish  to  probe  your  secrets ;  but  allow  me  to 
ask,  does  this  intelligence  in  any  way  concern  Mrs. 
Norland?" 

The  Captain  paused  for  reflection.  At  length  he 
replied,  "  It  does." 

"  Oh !  tell  me,"  exclaimed  Sir  Goodwin  beseech- 
ingly, "  does  it  regard  her  husband  ?  Can  I  call 
him  her  late  husband  ?" 

"  You  are  travelling  a  little  too  fast,  your  honoui', 
for  a  cautious  old  lawyer  Hke  me.  May  I  ask  you 
in  retm'n  why  you  are  so  interested  in  Mrs.  Nor- 
land's husband  ?  " 

"  I  ?    I  don't  care  two  straws  for  the  fellow  ?  " 

"  Possibly  your  honom^  cares  for  his  widow  ?  " 
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"  His  widow !  oh !  do  not  keep  me  longer  in 
suspense !  Tell  me,  is  she  indeed,  and  in  truth,  his 
widow  ?  " 

"  Excuse  me,  your  honour,  if  I  decline  to  answer 
that  question  at  present.  Has  this  notice  ever 
caught  your  honour's  eye  ?"  said  Captain  Southern- 
wood, drawing  the  newspaper  from  his  pocket,  and 
displaying  the  advertisement. 

"  It  has,  it  has,"  said  the  Baronet.  "  I  questioned 
Mrs.  Chigwood  regarding  it.  She  says  that  she  in- 
serted it  to  decide  the  certamty  of  Major  Norland's 
death.  If  he  did  not  appear  within  six  months 
after  this  was  published,  she  considered  I  might — 
I  might " 

The  Baronet  hesitated  and  blushed. 

"  Is  it  a  love  affau',  your  honour  ? "  asked  the 
Captain,  insinuatingly. 

"  There,  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  truth,"  rephed 
the  Baronet.  "  It  is.  I  am  madly  in  love  Tvith  this 
lady.  But  I  have  many  obstacles  to  encounter. 
Her  affections  are  most  difficult  to  gain,  and  she  is 
passionately  attached  to  a  young  gentleman  named 
Starlmghurst.  This  last  hindrance  will  be  shortly 
removed,  as  he  is  about  to  wed  my  own  daughter. 
I  thought  that  Serafina  possessed  great  influence 
over  ^Irs.  Norland,  but  some  weeks  since  that  lady 
disappeared  in  a  most  mysterious  manner.  I  -visited 
Serafina,  but  could  gain  no  mformation  from  her. 
I  called  again  to-day  for  the  same  purpose,  and  I 
find  that  she  also  has  vanished." 

"I  presume,  your  honom-,  that  ^liss  da  Silva 
expected  some  recompense  for  her  services  ? " 
g2 
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"  I  promised  her  what  I  now  promise  yon,  if  you 
can  accomplish  my  desires.  On  satisfactory  proof 
of  Major  Norland's  death  being  given,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  make  Mrs.  Norland  a  formal  offer  of  mar- 
riage. And  on  my  wedding-day  (supposing  that 
you  are  able  to  bring  about  that  happy  consumma- 
tion) I  will  pay  you  five  thousand  pounds." 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  honour's  munificent  offer. 
As  Monsieur  Calonne  used  to  say  to  the  late  Queen 
of  France,  '  If  it  is  impossible,  it  shall  be  done,' 
Sir  Goodwin  Anerley ;  I  will  say  no  more  now.  In 
a  few  weeks  I  will  either  call,  or  you  shall  hear 
from  me.  In  the  latter  case,  my  letter  will  be 
signed  *  Green  Umbrella.'  I  prefer  keeping  my 
name  a  secret  for  the  present." 

With  these  words.  Captain  Southernwood  bowed 
and  quitted  the  house.  "  Wliat  a  lucky  fellow  I 
am,"  said  he,  as  he  hobbled  away,  "  to  have  met 
this  love-stricken  old  gentleman  !  By  the  way, 
it  seems  queer  to  encounter  a  man  who  is  ready  to 
give  five  thousand  pounds  for  what  you  consider 
a  useless  encumbrance.  Such  did  I  regard  my  be- 
loved Harriet  when  in  India.  My  man-iage  with 
her  was  a  cursed  piece  of  folly.  But  ten  years 
ago  I  was  a  desperately  susceptible  man.  She  was 
certainly  very  pretty  then.  She  was  compared  to 
the  Princess  de  Lamballe  at  the  period  of  that 
beauty's  early  bloom.  Then  the  flattering  unction 
was  poured  into  my  ear  that  this  lovely  creature 
was  dying  with  love  for  me.  The  late  Duke  of 
Orleans  was,  I  believe,  the  promulgator  of  this 
piece    of   intelligence.     How  little   either  of  us 
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thought,  as  we  sat  at  that  petit  soiiper  in  the  Palais 
Eoyal  (I  remember  he  had  just  succeeded  to  the 
dukedom),  that  in  eight  years  I  should  see  his  head 
roll  on  the  scaffold.  Yes,  Master  Philip  All-alike, 
I  had  the  honoui'  of  serving  on  the  ]\ivj  that  con- 
denmed  you.  On  my  oath  I  was  sorry  for  it,  for 
your  suppers  were  charming,  and  you  yourself  were 
a  hon  enfant ;  but  I  could  not  help  feeling  a  slight 
spice  of  maHce  when  I  recollected  what  a  deHghtful 
wife  you  had  helped  me  to  in  1785.  I  repeat,  I 
was  an  unutterable  fool  to  go  and  actually  maiTy 
another  man's  mistress  when  he  was  too  poor  to 
keep  her ;  but  a  pink  and  white  complexion,  azure 
blue  eyes,  and  golden  hah',  conquered  me.  I  sup- 
pose, after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  she  must  have 
regained  her  beauty,  for  when  I  last  saw  her  in 
Calcutta,  she  was  a  pining,  hollow-cheeked,  fretful 
creature.  At  any  rate,  she  possesses  beauty  enough 
to  enchant  this  gouty  old  merchant,  who,  in  the 
winter  of  his  days,  is  ready  to  pay  five  thousand 
pounds  for  my  bad  bargain.  Well,  if  I  can  manage 
it  he  shall  have  her.  '  First,'  as  [Mi's.  Glasse 
says,  '  I  must  catch  my  hare.'  Where  can  my 
sweet  Hari'iet  have  hidden  herself  ?  It  is  too  bad 
of  her  to  disappear,  just  as  a  lo\'ing  husband  fresh 
from  a  French  prison  wants  to  welcome  her.  And 
where  can  her  faithful  maid  have  bestowed  herself  ? 
I  doubt  I  shall  have  to  reach  the  mistress  through 
her,  and  in  that  case  I  shall  have  to  leave  some  of 
the  Baronet's  five  thousand  pounds  sticking  to 
Serafina's  greedy  black  fingers.  Well,  that  can't 
be  helped.     But  I  am  growing  covetous.    When  I 
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left  the  Saucy  Betsy  this  morning,  I  did  not 
expect  that  advertisement  would  lead  me  an  where 
except  to  Botany  Bay,  and  here  it  has  shown  me  a 
golden  piize  lying  on  t'other  side  of  the  hedge. 
The  job  will  be  to  get  across  the  hedge.  I  feel  so 
light-hearted  I  should  lilvc  to  have  a  game  of  bil- 
liards ;  but  it  will  not  do  to  be  seen  at  such  a  fri- 
volous amusement  in  this  staid  costume.  No,  I 
will,  instead,  indulge  in  a  modest  glass  of  gin-hot. 
Ancient  attorneys  are  expected  to  patronise  such 
liquors." 
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CHAPTER  YH. 

MAREIAGE  SETTLEMENTS. 

The  elderly  Baronet  was,  as  we  have  seen,  still 
faithful  ill  his  love  for  the  fascinating  Amanda, 
and  aU  the  obstacles  and  hindrances  he  had  en- 
countered in  his  amorous  path,  only  tended  to  in- 
crease the  intensity  of  his  devotion.  When  he  first 
beheld  her  at  the  Opera,  and  suspended  the  atten- 
tion which  should  have  been  given  to  Banti  and 
Dragonetti,  in  order  to  gaze  on  that  charming  coun- 
tenance ;  at  that  moment  the  hot  blood  of  his  gay 
youth  seemed  to  refil  his  veins,  he  forgot  the  years 
that  had  elapsed  since  he  wedded  and  buried  the 
Pm^itan's  mdow,  he  resolved  on  prosecuting  a 
simple  affair  of  gallantry,  and  Mrs.  Norland's  early 
letters,  written,  mider  the  avaricious  instigation  of 
Serafina,  had  encouraged  his  intentions.  But  as 
by  degrees  he  discovered  that  the  lady,  although 
placed  in  a  somewhat  dubious  position  by  her  ne- 
cessities, had  no  wish  to  descend  lower  in  the  social 
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scale,  but,  on  the  contrary,  earnestly  desired  to  be 
restored  to  the  respectability  of  which  misfortune 
had  deprived  her ;  when  he  discovered  this,  the  old 
Baronet  went  on  a  different  tack.  His  passionate 
ardour  remained  undiminished,  but  it  was  exalted 
into  a  loftier  and  purer  love.  He  wished  to  place 
this  beautiful  woman  at  the  head  of  his  house,  as 
the  mistress  of  his  fortune ;  he  pictured  to  himself 
in  his  graver  moments  how,  as  years  flew  by  (and 
ten  more  of  those  inevitable  milestones  would  bring 
him  to  the  allotted  goal  of  seventy  years),  he  would 
forget  the  infirmities  of  age  as  he  pillowed  his  head 
on  that  fair  breast.  In  no  emotion  can  the  young 
less  sympathise  with  the  old  than  in  this  affection  of 
love.  "  Better  be  an  old  man's  darling,  than  a 
young  man's  slave."  The  trite  old  proverb  con'ectly 
notes  the  difference  between  the  ardour  of  youth 
and  age.  The  young  man  too  often  loves  his  idol 
because  he  sees  himself  reflected  in  the  affection 
she  bestows  on  him.  The  old  man's  love  is  pure, 
unmixed  adoration. 

Such  sentiments  as  these  Sir  Goodwin  would  no 
doubt  have  penned  had  he  been  asked  his  opinion  ; 
but  there  may  be  other  persons  who  hold  that  old 
men  have  no  business  to  be  falling  in  love  with 
women  thirty  years  younger  than  themselves. 
"What  does  Sir  Goodwin  want  with  a  wife?" 
these  censors  will  exclaim  ;  "  he  is  sixty  years  old, 
he  has  managed  to  get  on  very  well  as  a  widower, 
he  has  an  invaluable  coadjutor  in  Miss  Thrupp, 
what  more  does  he  want  ? "  But  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  daughters  are  almost  sm'e  to  marry,  and 
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liis  respective  sons-in-law  may  not  care  to  have  a 
gouty  old  man  living  in  tlieii*  houses.  So  he  is  to 
be  doomed  (unless  Miss  Thrupp  abides  by  him)  to 
a  lonely  old  age,  bullied  by  housekeepers,  cheated 
by  butlers,  miserable  and  discontented,  in  spite  of 
his  wealth.  Who,  then,  would  grudge  him  a  bloom- 
ing wife  in  the  summer  of  her  days,  vrith.  whom  he 
may  take  sweet  counsel,  who  -^ill  be  his  mistress, 
his  companion,  and  his  nurse  ? 

But,  as  we  have  hitherto  seen.  Sir  Good\N'in  does 
not  deserv'e  much  of  our  pity.  He  has  been  ready 
to  sacrifice  ever)'thing  to  his  headlong  passion. 
The  affections  of  his  daughters,  nay,  the  very  lives 
of  their  lovers  must  be  placed  in  jeopardy,  and  bow 
like  bulrushes  before  the  tempest  of  his  selfish  de- 
sires. He  had  urged  a  woman  whom  he  knew  to 
be  utterly  unprincipled,  by  dark  hints  and  sham 
discom'agement,  to  provoke  a  quarrel  wliich  might 
have  terminated  in  murder.  And  what  had  he 
gained  hitherto  by  his  ciniel,  self-seeking  pohcy  ? 
His  unscrupulous  fellow -conspirator  had  disap- 
peared ;  but,  worst  of  all,  the  object  of  all  his  plots 
and  aspirations  had  disappeared  also.  He  had  de- 
spaired of  ever  seeing  her  face  again.  Suddenly 
he  encounters  a  man,  an  ancient,  secretive,  and 
astute  man,  who  knows  something  of  her  fonner 
historv',  who  apparently  has  it  in  his  power  to  pro- 
nounce her  free  to  marry  whom  she  pleases.  In  a 
few  weeks  her  old  lover,  Frederick  Starlinghm\st, 
will  be  safely  converted  into  a  husband.  She  can- 
not then,  surely,  resist  the  attractions  of  Sir  Good- 
grin's  biilh,  wealth,  and  position. 
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When  all  his  plans  seemed  to  be  frustrated,  and 
failure  appeared  ine^dtable,  Sir  Goodwin  felt  some 
remorse  for  his  e^dl  deeds.  He  had  a  vague  notion 
that  some  calamity  had  befallen  Arthur  Taswell, 
who,  as  well  as  other  actors  in  this  drama,  had 
vanished  from  the  scene.  He  questioned  his  in- 
tended son-in-law,  w^ho  had  for  several  days  after 
his  return  from  the  comitry  been  confined  to  his 
room  in  a  somewhat  suspicious  manner.  Starling- 
hm'st  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  young  la^^yer. 
His  motives  for  this  concealment  were  of  a  mixed 
character.  He  did  not  wash  to  compromise  Serafina, 
whose  revengeful  nature  he  w^as  fearful  to  arouse  ; 
he  did  not  desire  to  expose  Taswell  as  his  assailant, 
feelinor  that  the  voune;  man  had  endured  slio;hts 
and  injuries  sufficient  to  render  him  in  some  degree 
justified  for  his  summary  attempt  at  vengeance. 
So  the  Bow^-street  officer  was  instructed  to  hush 
the  whole  affair  up  and  bmy  it  in  oblivion,  and  the 
town  w^as  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  which  would 
have  been  afforded  by  the  public  announcement 
that  a  couple  of  swords  and  a  blood-stained  mystery 
had  been  discovered  in  a  deserted  house  in  the  ver\' 
centre  of  the  world  of  fashion. 

But  the  appearance  of  the  "Green  umbrella" 
caused  Sir  Goodwin  to  forget  his  remorse  and  his 
good  intentions.  No  longer  the  hopeless  adorer  of  a 
vanished  idol,  he  became  once  more  the  crafty 
schemer,  and  resolved  that  could  he  but  chscover 
the  hiding-place  of  his  escaped  lady-love,  no  ob- 
stacles should  interfere  to  prevent  their  miion. 

Poor  Miss  Thrupp,  who  sat  enjo}ang  her  holiday 
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dmong  a  sea  of  parclimeiits,  little  thought  what 
ardent  feelings  throbbed  under  that  embroidered 
waistcoat,  or  what  unscrupulous  thoughts  careered 
throucrh  the  brain  that  lay  behind  those  crold- 
rimmed  spectacles.  She  innocently  regarded  the 
Baronet  as  a  man  unselfishly  absorbed  m  the  desire 
to  see  Floretta  comfortably  settled  in  life ;  or  that 
if  his  cogitations  did  momentarily  diyerge  from 
that  object,  they  took  the  direction  of  sugar  and 
molasses. 

Sir  Goodwin  was  too  busy  at  home  to  go  to  the 
counting-house ;  so  the  counting-house  came  to 
him  in  the  shape  of  ^Ir.  Foskett,  the  chief  clerk, 
accompanied  by  a  pale  youth,  who  carried  a  green 
bag  stuffed  with  letters,  circulars,  and  newspapers. 
Mr.  Foskett  was  loquacious  and  agi'eeable  as  he 
nibbled  a  biscuit  and  sipped  a  glass  of  East  India 
sherry.  He  related  with  his  usual  jocularity  inci- 
dents of  hard  bargains  which  he  had  struck,  and 
expatiated  on  the  prospects  of  the  shipping  trade 
when  the  new  London  Docks  should  be  con- 
structed. 

"  It's  a  positiye  disgi'ace.  Sir  Goodwin,  for  the 
metropolis  of  the  world  to  be  still  chscharging  her 
ships  in  the  open  riyer.  ^^^y,  if  we  don't  take 
care,  we  shall  haye  that  mushroom  place  Liyer- 
pool  beating  London.  What  with  Arbsmght's 
spinning- jennies  and  their  enterprise  in  the  African 
trade,  they  are  prospering  wonderfully.  Only  let 
us  get  docks,  and  our  ti-ade  will  treble.  Negroes 
will  increase  in  yalue  every  day ;  but  we  must  keep 
the  Emancipationists  quiet.    He  I  he  I  he  I " 
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"We  shall  go  to  ruin,  Foskett,  if  everybody 
imitates  Miss  Thrupp  here.  She  has  given  up 
sugar  in  her  tea  and  coffee." 

"  Toothache,  ma'am  ?  "  asked  ]Mr.  Foskett,  con- 
fidentially, touching  his  shrivelled  gums  as  he 
spoke. 

"  No,"  laughed  Sir  Goodwin.  "  Conscientious 
scruples.  She  has  been  reading  Mr.  Cowper's 
poems." 

"  I  think  Cowper  is  right,"  said  Miss  Thrupp, 
firmly.  "  I  have  for  years  believed  what  he  says 
regarding  the  poor  negroes.  But  I  never  had  the 
self-denial  to  make  even  this  petty  sacrifice  until 
the  other  day." 

"  Gracious  me,  ma'am  !  "  said  !Mr.  Foskett,  "  it 
is  an  act  of  lunacy !  If  the  rest  of  the  world  fol- 
lowed you,  it  would  ruin  a  trade  in  which  a  hun- 
dred important  interests  are  embarked.  And  all 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  black  rascals,  who  are  so  lazy 
by  nature,  that,  if  they  might,  they  would  lie  like 
logs  in  the  sun,  doing  nothing.  Setting  them  to 
work  improves  their  health  and  morals." 

"  I  hear  poor  Cowper  is  hopelessly  cracked,"  ob- 
served Su'  Goodwin.  "  Sm-ely,  Miss  Thrupp,  you 
would  not  pit  the  opinions  of  a  hypochondriac, 
who  has  spent  his  days  among  a  parcel  of  old 
women  and  Methodist  parsons,  taming  hares,  and 
grafting  apple-trees,  against  the  practical  views  of 
members  of  Parliament  and  statesmen?" 

"  '  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings  '  "  began  the  governess.     "  No,  I  will  not 

finish  the  quotation.    But  I  hope  and  trust  that 
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before  many  years,  the  whole  nation  will  believe  as 
I  do.  See,  Sir  Goodwin,  there  is  one  of  the  lawyers 
dismounting  from  his  horse." 

"  Ay,"  said  ^Ir.  Foskett,  going  to  the  window, 
"  that's  Law}^er  Sheldrick,  Squire  Starlinghurst's 
adviser,  and  his  clerk." 

"  Look,  Miss  Thrupp,"  said  the  Baronet,  as  he 
leant  familiarly  on  that  lady's  shoulder.  "  You 
have  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza  to  the  life, 
only  the  relative  positions  are  reversed.  Old  Shel- 
drick, the  knight,  is  like  a  barrel  of  molasses,  totus, 
teres,  atque  rotundusP 

"  He !  he ! "  laughed  Mr.  Foskett,  not  at  the 
Latin,  but  at  the  commercial  allusion. 

"  Wliile  the  clerk  is  tall,  grim,  and  lean,  a  tnie 
representative  of  the  rueful  comitenance,"  con- 
tinued the  Baronet. 

"  Good  man  of  business,  Sheldrick,"  obsen'ed 
Mr.  Foskett,  "  but  terribly  old-fashioned.  He  and 
his  squire  have  doubtless  ridden  all  the  way  from 
Canterbury  on  those  old  ponies,  whose  united  ages 
must  be  half  a  centmy.    He  !  he  !  he  ! " 

Mr.  Sheldrick  entered,  accompanied  by  his  clerk, 
bearing  a  portentous  blue  bag,  and,  after  a  glass  of 
sheny,  fell  to  business.  Presently  the  company 
was  increased  bv  the  arrival  of  Su*  Goodwin's  leo-al 
adviser,  a  gi-ave,  precise  gentleman,  clad  in  sober 
black.  Mr.  Sheldrick  was  dressed  in  old-fashioned 
comitry  style,  wearing  a  square-cut  bro^vn  coat, 
enormous  flaps  to  his  waistcoat,  a  full-bottomed 
^vig,  and  high  boots,  plentifully  splashed  with 
Kentish  mud.     Finally,  ^Ir.  Frederick  Starluig- 
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hurst's  professional  retainer  made  his  entrance ;  a 
spruce  young  gentleman  with  elaborately  powdered 
hair,  who,  to  the  horror  of  the  old  attorneys,  ap- 
peared in  volunteer  uniform.  He  excused  himself 
to  Sh  Goodwin  on  the  ground  that  a  full-dress 
parade  of  the  regiment  was  impending  in  Maryle- 
bone-fields,  and  that  he  should  not  have  time  to 
return  to  Thavies  Inn  to  exchange  his  attire. 

We  need  not  detail  the  battle  of  marriage  settle- 
ments. Squire  Starlinghurst  agreed  to  allow  his 
son  eight  hundred  a  year.  Sir  Goodmn  proposed 
to  give  Floretta  five  thousand  pounds  as  her  mar- 
riage dowry.  Old  Sheldrick  and  the  volunteer- 
officer  concurred  in  thinking  the  amount  too  small. 
Sir  Goodwin's  adviser  dissented  from  this  view. 

"  These  young  ladies,"  he  said,  "  have  other  ex- 
pectations. By  their  mother's  will,  they  are  each 
entitled  to  the  sum  of  nine  thousand  pounds  at — 
at — you  understand  me,  gentlemen  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,"  said  the  gentlemen,  knowing  that 
it  was  not  etiquette  to  speak  of  a  party's  possible 
decease  in  that  party's  presence. 

"  Besides,  these  amounts  are  payable  at  once," 
continued  Sir  Goodwin's  lawyer,  "  in  case  Sir 
Goodwin  should  marry  again." 

Here  the  Baronet,  using  his  active  leg,  kicked 
significantly  at  the  shms  of  his  legal  adviser,  for 
the  purpose  of  closing  his  mouth.  Unfortmiately 
the  blow  lighted  on  Mr.  Sheldrick's  shin,  who 
being  of  an  irascible  temperament,  immediately  let 
fly  with  his  jack-boot,  and  caught  Sir  Goodwin  on 
his  gouty  toe,  causing  him  indescribable  agony. 
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Sir  Goodwin  groaned  audibly. 

"  Dear  sir  !  what  is  the  matter  ? "  inquired  his 
lawyer  anxiously. 

"  Somebody  kicked  me,"  quothjthe  Baronet, 
sulkily. 

^^  Somebody  kicked  me,''  growled  old  Sheldiick. 

Miss  Thrupp  tittered,  and  was  forced  to  liide 
her  blushing  countenance  behind  a  deed  of  con- 
veyance. Meanwhile  the  Starlinghurst  party  con- 
fen'ed  apart  in  whispers. 

"  Umph,"  muttered  Mr.  Sheldrick,  "  we'll  waive 
that  point — we  accept  the  five  thousand,  Su'  Good- 
^vin." 

Shortly  after  tliis  the  business  arrangements 
were  concluded,  and  the  assemblage  separated. 
Sh'  Goodwin's  lawyer,  who  hoped  to  have  been 
asked  to  dinner,  retreated  with  melancholy  steps 
to  Gray's  Inn,  where  he  meditated  over  a  pint  of 
muddy  port  how  he  had  put  his  foot  in  it. 

The  dasliing  young  volmiteer  trotted  up  Totten- 
ham-comt-road,  astonishmg  the  inhabitants  of  that 
secluded  region,  as  liis  sabre  clanked  agamst  his 
horse's  flank,  and  nearly  frightening  old  ^Irs.  Flack, 
who  was  coming  out  of  afternoon  prayer-meetmg 
at  the  Tabernacle,  into  hysterics. 

^Ir.  Sheldrick  and  his  clerk  stayed  m  the  house ; 
the  former  had  retired  to  liis  bedroom  to  chancre 
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his  jack-boots  for  silk  stockhigs  and  buckled  shoes  ; 
the  latter  sat  gloomily  by  the  kitchen-fii'e,  incom- 
moding the  cook,  but  totally  obHvious  to  her  mut- 
tered inuendos,  as  he  penised  a  judgment  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice's. 
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Sir  Goodmn  and  !Mr.  Foskett  were  left  to  them- 
selves, and  refreshed  then-  souls  after  the  dry  de- 
tails of  legal  formality  A\ath  the  statistics  of  the 
pimento-market . 

"  That  man  of  ours,  Foskett,  is  a  fool,  a  down- 
right fool,"  observed  the  Baronet. 

"  You  mean  Mr.  Slatter,  Sir  Goodwin  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  why  need  he  have  mentioned  the  terms 
in  which  my  wife's  property  was  left?  Those 
fellows  pricked  up  their  ears  like  race-horses  when 
the  bell  rings." 

"  You  don't  think  of  marrying  again.  Sir  Good- 
win?" 

"  I  may,  Foskett,  and  I  may  not ;  I  am  not  an 
old  man,  Foskett." 

"  Oh  dear  me,  no.  Sir  Goodwin ! "  said  ^Ir. 
Foskett,  who  had  himself  passed  the  grand  cH- 
macteric. 

'^  But  supposing  I  did  marry,  why  should  this 
property  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  spendthrift  son- 
in-law  ?  I  would  do  anything  in  the  world  for  my 
own  dear  guls ;  but  I  don't  wish  to  pamper  their 
husbands.  I  would  sooner  let  the  money  accumu- 
late in  the  business,  Foskett,  until — until ^" 

"I  understand  perfectly.  Sir  Goodwin.  No, 
Slatter  has  acted  like  an  ass ;  still,  temporarily,  the 
disclosm-e  has  had  a  good  effect.  It  has  made  the 
opposite  party  content  with  a  smaller  dowry." 

"Ah!  but  you  don't  perceive  that  I  might 
marry  again,  Foskett,"  said  the  Baronet,  rather 
petulantly. 

"  Provided  it  tends  to  your  happiness,  and  in- 
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creases  the  West  India    connexion,   I   hope  you 
may,  Sir  Goodwin." 

"Very  well,  Foskett;  go  now,  and  get  ready 
for  dinner." 

"  There's  something  in  the  wind,"  muttered  the 
old  clerk,  as  he  complacently  surveyed  his  lank 
yellow  jaws  in  the  dressing-room  mirror.  "  What 
can  he  be  up  to  ?  Some  gi'eat  Jamaica  lady,  I 
shouldn't  wonder,  with  a  whole  parish  of  negi'oes. 
So  much  the  better.  We  shall  soon  want  a  man- 
of-war  for  our  own  private  convoy." 

Sir  Goodwin  was  more  silent  than  usual  during 
dinner,  and  allowed  the  remainder  of  the  company 
to  do  most  of  the  talking.  Old  Sheldrick  bored 
him  with  circumstantial  accounts  of  wonderful 
shots  he  had  made  from  the  back  of  "  Turk,"  his 
celebrated  shooting  pony :  while  ]Miss  Thrupp  and 
^Ir.  Foskett  reopened  the  emancipation  discus- 
sion. The  lady  got  so  excited  that  she  nearly  shed 
tears,  and,  as  Mr.  Foskett  afterwards  related  to  his 
tavern-crony,  looked  quite  handsome. 

"  These  plainish  women,  sn,"  he  said,  '*  do  light 
up  amazingly.  Quite  a  lovely  colour  came  into 
her  face,  her  eyes  sparkled,  and  she  didn't  look 
more  than  five-and-twenty." 

"  ^Miy  don't  you  propose  to  her,  Foskett  ? " 
obsen'ed  his  crony,  another  old  bachelor  like 
himself. 

"  I   propose  to  her !    D e,    sir,   she's    two- 

and-forty.      When   Jack   Foskett    marries,   Jack 
means   to   have    something    fresh    and   youthful. 

YOL.  IT.  H 
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You  recollect  what  Pope  says,  sir,  ^  Old  fish  to 
table,  &c:  " 

Let  us  leave  these  gay  old  gentlemen,  and  return 
to  Sir  Goodwin's  dinner-table.  Mr.  Sheldrick  had 
at  last  hit  on  something  more  interestinof  to  the 
company  than  his  partridge-shooting  feats. 

"  I've  got  a  young  man  in  my  office  at  Canter- 
bmy  that  you  know  something  of,  Sir  Goodwin." 

"  Oh,  indeed !"  said  Sir  Goodwin,  blandly. 

"  Yes,  sir.  He  came  to  me  almost  destitute. 
Had  pledged  his  watch  and  seals  in  Rochester." 

"  Not  Mr.  Taswell  ?"  exclaimed  Miss  Tlu-upp. 

"  That's  the  name,  Mss,"  said  the  old  attorney ; 
"Arthur  Taswell.  He  came  to  my  office  asking 
me  for  God's  sake  to  give  him  any  emplo}Tnent. 
I  said,  '  Where's  your  character,  my  young  friend  ? ' 
He  then  set  to  work  and  told  me  all  his  adventures, 
concealing  names.  I  ~said,  ^  If  I'm  to  help  you,  I 
must  have  names  and  all,  that  I  may  verify  your 
statement.'  He  was  very  unwilling,  but  at  last  he 
let  everything  out.  I  was  shocked  to  hear  what  I 
did.  It  wouldn't  be  proper  to  go  into  particulars 
here;  suffice  to  say,"  concluded  IVIr.  Sheldrick, 
unintentionally  fixing  his  eyes  on  Su'  Goodwin, 
"  nuuder  was  very  nearly  committed,  owing  to  the 
abominable  contrivance  of  a  third  party." 

Sh'  Goodwin  tm'ned  ghastly  pale,  poured  out  a 
tumbler  of  wine,  and  swallowed  the  gi'eater  part 
of  it.  Miss  Tlumpp  observed  his  pallor,  and 
knowing  his  temperate  habits,  was  astonished  at  the 
draught  he  had  taken. 

"  Thank    God,"    murmured    the    Baronet    at 
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length, "  that  nobody  was  killed.  Then,  I  suppose, 
I  am  not  to  know  the  names  of  the  other  persons 
concerned  in  this  affair?" 

"  Xo,  Sir  Goodwin,"  replied  the  old  lawyer  sig- 
nificantly. "  It  might  compromise  the  character 
of  chents  of  my  own,  and  possibly  the  character 
of  chents  of  other  people." 

"  I  hope  this  misguided  young  man  has  aban- 
doned his  Jacobinical  principles,"  said  ]yiiss  Thrupp. 

"Principles,  ^liss!"  answered  ^Ir.  Shel chick. 
"  Principles !  I  allow  no  principles  in  my  office. 
Ask  Nodes,  my  clerk,  down  in  the  kitchen  here, 
what  his  principles  are.  He'll  tell  you,  humbly, 
'  I  leave  them  to  my  betters.'  Yes,  ^liss,  so  when 
young  Taswell  came  asking  for  work,  and  began 
to  apologise  for  differing,  as  he  said  he  feared  he 
did,  from  me  (all  the  country-side  know  me  for  a 
true-blue  Tory),  I  said  to  him,  '  Young  man,  do  you 
want  employment  V  ^  I  do  indeed,  sir,'  he  repKed. 
I  said,  '  Where  are  your  principles  ? '.  He  seemed 
puzzled;  but  at  last  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  said,  '  Here,  sir.'  '  Very  well,'  I  re- 
marked ;  '  go  outside  the  office,  and  lay  'em  down 
on  the  door-mat ;  when  you  are  siu'e  you've  got  rid 
of  them,  and  not  till  then,  come  back,  othei-wise 
you  may  beg  yom-  way  to  Deal,  and  go  aboard  his 
Majesty's  tender  when  you  get  there.'  Well,  he 
went  outside  the  door,  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  he 
didn't  stop  there  twenty  minutes.  At  last  he  came 
back  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  sapng  something 
about  his  poverty  and  not  his  wiU  consenting,  sat 
do's\Ti,  hung  up  his  hat,  and  before  I  let  him  have 
h2 
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a  bite  or  sup,  he  copied  twelve  folios  in  good  text 
hand." 

"  You  are  very  severe,  Mr.  Sheldrick,"  observed 
Miss  Thrupp,  feeling  that  in  her  time  she  had 
been  severe  herself. 

"  I  must  be,  Miss,  or  I  should  be  imposed  upon 
right  and  left.  Besides,  I  didn't  take  this  young 
man  out  of  charity ;  I  can't  afford  to  take  clerks 
out  of  charity.  I  took  him  to  make  himself  useful. 
He  knows  no  more  common-law  than  that  decanter, 
but  he  wTites  a  good  hand,  and  is  quick  at  figures. 
I  give  him  bed  and  board  and  half-a-crown  a  week ; 
and  if  ever  he  talks  a  word  of  politics  or  principles, 
he  shall  go  as  sure  as  a  gun !" 

"  Poor  Arthur,"  murmured  Miss  Thrupp,  "  how 
low  thou  art  sunk!  I  must  write  to  Lucy;  she 
will  be  so  anxious  to  hear  what  has  become  of 
thee." 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

THE  PROPHET  OF  THE  LORD. 

The  first  consequence  of  !Mr.  Yapp's  interview 
with  Frederick  Starlinghurst  was  that  his  col- 
league, ]Mr.  Bletcher,  was  relieved  from  the  duty 
of  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the  fair  person  of 
Serafina  da  Silva.  That  ingenious  lady  was  suf- 
fered to  go  about  her  business,  and  the  officers  re- 
turned to  head-quarters  in  Bow-street  in  some 
dudgeon  at  the  thought  that  an  apparently  com- 
plicated and  mysterious  series  of  mm-ders  had 
turned  out  a  mere  affair  of  honoui',  in  which,  to 
the  best  of  their  belief,  nobody  was  killed. 

As  soon  as  Serafina  began  to  recover  from  the 
angry  vexation  caused  by  the  disappearance  of  her 
mistress,  and  the  loss  of  her  oaken  coffer  of 
guineas,  she  set  to  work  to  devise  a  fresh  plan  of 
operations  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  had 
been  so  rudely  destroyed.  She  visited  Sir  Good- 
win Anerley,   and  gathered  from  the  disappoint- 
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meiit  wliicli  lie  evinced  at  Mrs.  Norland's  secret 
departure,  that  the  elderly  Baronet  loved  his 
Amanda  as  passionately  as  ever.  Clearly,  then, 
her  principal  aim  must  be  to  trace  out  the  errant 
lady,  and  regain  her  suspended  influence.  For 
that  her  influence  over  her  mistress  was  merely 
suspended,  and  not  altogether  lost,  she  had  no 
manner  of  doubt.  Several  years  of  close  com- 
panionship had  taught  her  that,  although  ^Irs. 
Norland  possessed  no  small  share  of  courage  and 
patient  endm'ance,  she  was  deficient  in  strength  of 
purpose ;  and  would  yield  voluntarily,  and  even 
gladly,  to  a  will  that  was  more  decisive  and  in- 
flexible than  her  own. 

Her  mistress  recovered,  and  her  supremacy  re- 
asserted, the  next  step  was  to  accomplish  Sh' 
Goodwin  Anerley's  desires  by  presenting  him  with 
a  mf  e.  The  obstacles  to  be  encountered  here  were 
less  formidable  than  they  had  been.  !Mrs.  Norland 
could  no  longer  call  upon  Frederick  Starlinghurst 
to  fulfil  the  rash  vow  of  his  youth  by  offering  her 
man-iage,  as  he  would  in  a  few  weeks  be  secm-ely 
wedded  to  another  woman.  The  real  hindrances 
at  present  (according  to  Serafina's  view)  were  ]Mrs. 
Norland's  dislike,  or  indifference,  to  Sir  Good- 
win, and  her  fear  lest,  by  contractmg  a  second 
marriage,  she  should  encounter  the  penalties  of 
bigamy.  The  first  of  these  difficulties  was  hardly 
worthy  of  consideration.  With  her  own  love  of 
money  to  guide  her,  the  crafty  Oriental  could 
scarcely  beheve  that  a  penniless  widow  of  humble 
origin,  and  sullied  reputation,  would  dechne  the 
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hand  of  an  agreeable  gentleman  of  good  birth  and 
position,  simplj  because  he  was  old,  and  suffered 
from  the  gout.  But  the  second  difficulty,  which 
lay  in  the  word  '  widow,'  was  more  serious.  TTas 
Mrs.  Norland  a  widow  ?  or  rather,  to  put  the  case 
more  correctly.  Did  she  believe  herself  a  widow  ? 
The  world  of  Calcutta,  at  any  rate,  knew  that  she 
did  not.  Major  Norland  had  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  European  community  of  Lower  Bengal, 
that  he  had  been  mui'dered  by  hill-robbers,  and 
that  his  body  had  been  devoured  by  the  fish  and 
alligators  of  the  Ganges.  At  first,  the  world  be- 
heved  this  storv* ;  but,  little  by  little,  through  the 
hints  and  confessions  of  native  servants,  it  became 
evident  that  this  tale  was  utterly  false,  that  the 
Major,  instead  of  being  the  \dctim,  was  the  thief; 
that  he  certainly  was  not  murdered,  and  that  in 
spite  of  that  redoubtable  cocked-hat  found  floating 
on  the  sacred  stream,  he  had  not  committed  suicide. 
Gentlemen  who,  by  a  carefully-concocted  scheme, 
suddenly  plunder  theii*  employers  to  the  extent  of 
a  hmidred  thousand  rupees,  are  extremely  unlikely 
to  kill  themselves  until,  at  least,  the  money  is 
spent. 

What  was  Serafina's  opinion  ?  She  firmly  be- 
lieved that  the  Major  did  not  die  when  he  was 
supposed  to  do  so.  She  also  knew  that  her  mis- 
tress, althoucrh  outwardly  professing  to  regard  him 
as  dead,  beheved  in  her  innermost  heart  that  he 
was  yet  h^-uig.  This  appeared  to  be  the  real,  nay, 
the  only  obstacle  to  her  marriage  with  the  wealthy 
Baronet  of  Bedford-square. 
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But,  although  the  Major  did  not  die  on  the 
5th  July,  1792,  he  might  have  died  since.  Nearly 
three  years  had  elapsed  since  that  date.  What 
was  Serafina's  opinion  about  this  ?  She  held  that 
he  still  lived.  "  Worthless  beings  like  this  man," 
she  argued  with  herself,  "  whose  lives  are  an  an- 
noyance and  injury  to  their  fellow-creatures,  are 
sure  to  be  alive.  Yet  the  advertisement  did  not 
bring  him  forward,  nor  could  Chigwood  trace  him 
out.  Now  that  Chigwood  has  disappeared,  I  must 
search  for  him  myself." 

Thus  Serafina  da  Silva,  othermse  Mrs.  Chig- 
wood, was  about  to  set  forth  in  pursuit  of  several 
persons.  First  and  foremost,  Harriet  Norland ; 
secondly.  Major  Norland,  that  lady's  much-re- 
gretted husband;  thirdly,  James  Chigwood,  late 
of  St.  AnthoHn's-court,  hairdresser,  but  now  sup- 
posed, through  evidence  afforded  by  Mr.  Gattrell, 
his  indignant  and  grossly-injured  creditor,  to  be 
perambulating  the  south-eastern  counties  with  a 
raree-show.  We  are  not  sure  but  that  the  lovely 
Serafina  had  more  desire  to  apprehend  this  missing 
person  than  either  of  the  others.  She  entertained 
a  sincere  affection  (of  a  tigerish  sort)  for  the  little 
man,  and  as  she  pictured  him  in  the  company  of 
Mrs.  Norland  (for  their  simultaneous  disappearance 
on  the  same  day  caused  her  to  surmise  that  they 
had  gone  off  together),  she  clenched  her  white 
teeth  with  jealous  vexation,  and  decided  to  quit 
London  immediately. 

She  had  no  inducement  to  remain  in  York-street, 
as  the  absence  of  ISlrs.  Norland,  of  which  she  had 
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given  numerous  eager  inquirers  a  plausible  ex- 
planation, soon  thinned  the  house  of  fashionable 
company.  It  had  been  the  correct  thing  for  idle 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to  go  and  risk  their  guineas 
at  the  house  of  the  beautiful  Indian  lady,  about 
whose  widowhood  so  many  bets  had  been  offered 
and  taken,  against  whom  nothing  was  certainly 
kno^^^l,  and  yet  whose  reputation  was  so  delight- 
fully delicate,  that  it  afforded  a  piquant  subject  of 
conversation  for  the  Backbites  and  Candoiu's  who 
frequented  the  establishment.  Even  for  those  who 
did  not  care  for  gaming,  there  was  something  to 
look  at.  Serafina  had  prudently  brought  a  number 
of  native  curiosities  from  Calcutta,  such  as  fans, 
Bengalee  toys,  cane  seats,  Dacca  muslins,  cai*ved 
specimens  of  the  people  of  Bengal,  with  which 
she  ornamented  the  house.  These  productions  of 
Eastern  industrv'  possessed  some  novelty  seventy 
years  ago,  and  were  yawned  over  with  a  certain 
amount  of  languid  interest  by  the  fine  folks  who 
strolled  about  the  rooms.  But  neither  the  curiosi- 
ties, nor  the  faro-table,  maintained  their  powers  of 
attraction,  now  that  the  beautiful  hostess  had  de- 
parted ;  and  Serafina  saw  clearly  that  unless  she 
allowed  the  establishment  to  degenerate  into  a 
mere  mercenary  gambling-saloon,  she  had  better 
close  her  doors.  "  A  plague  on  my  black  skin," 
she  exclaimed,  as  she  contemplated  her  dusky  face 
in  one  of  the  large  miiTors  for  the  last  time  (the 
auctioneer's  people  were  busy  making  an  inventory 
for  the  sale) — "  a  plague  on  my  black  skin  !  But 
for  that,  my  attractions  would  far  surpass  Harriet 
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Norland's.  I  have  more  regular  features,  better 
teetli,  and  more  abundant  hair  than  she  has.  As 
for  brains,  there  is  no  compai'ison  between  us.  My 
birth  is  at  least  as  good.  My  father  was  a  Govern- 
ment wTiter ;  her  father  is  only  an  old  soldier, 
turned  schoolmaster  and  hermit.  Yet  because  of 
the  difference  of  colom',  which  does  not  extend 
the  eighth  of  an  inch  below  the  surface,  this  silly 
wax-doll  is  preferred  above  me  ! " 

The  sale  took  place,  and  high  prices  were  ob- 
tained, for  all  the  world  of  fashion  was  anxious  to 
possess  some  knick-knack  that  had  ornamented  the 
apartments  of  the  fair  lady  who  had  retired  into 
the  country.  Serafina  discharged  all  her  liabilities 
with  honourable  exactitude,  deposited  the  balance 
of  cash  with  a  banker,  and  bidding  London  fare- 
well for  the  present,  took  her  seat  in  the  coach  for 
Rochester.  On  arrival  there,  she  put  up  at  the 
"  Ship"  Inn,  and  soon  discovered  traces  of  her 
errant  husband.  The  Grand  Collection  of  African 
Animals,  as  it  was  styled,  had  visited  the  tovm, 
and  had  met  with  tolerable  success.  The  audiences 
had  been  numerous,  but,  consisting  principally  of 
soldiers,  had  not  ^-ielded  an  abundant  pecuniary 
harvest.  So  the  Grand  Collection  had  departed, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  at  present  electrifying  the 
inhabitants  of  Canterbuiy.  Serafina  resolved  to 
proceed  thither,  and  consulted  the  landlord  about 
the  means  of  conveyance. 

"  A  gentleman  has  ordered  a  po'shay,"  said  the 
landlord,  "to  be  ready  at  nine  o'clock  to-mon*ow 
morning,  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Canterbmy." 
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"  Should  I  be  safe  in  entrusting  myself  to  liis 
company  ?  " 

"Bless  jou,  ma'am,  yes.  He  is  queer  in  some 
points,"  replied  the  landlord,  tapping  his  forehead, 
"but  as  harmless  as  a  ewe-lamb.  Besides,  he  is 
going  to  Sir  John  Halstead,  the  member  of  Par- 
liament.    He  is  his  spiritual  ad^-iser,  ma'am." 

"  Sir  John  Halstead  I  "  thought  Serafina ;  "  my 
husband's  old  master  in  Calcutta !  This  may  proye 
more  convenient  than  I  anticipated.  Possibly  Har- 
riet may  have  betaken  herself  thither.  Sir  John 
liyes  near  Canterbury,  I  think  ? "  she  observed, 
aloud. 

"  Yes,  madam,"  answered  the  landlord  "^^th  in- 
creasing respect.  "  His  place  is  called  Xettle- 
stead  Grange,  about  five  miles  out  of  the  city." 

"  And  what  is  the  name  of  this  gentleman  his 
spiritual  adviser,  as  you  call  him  ?  " 

"!Mr.  Ellerby.  Shall  I  introduce  you  to  his 
apartment,  madam?  He  T^ill  be  dehghted  to  see 
you." 

Serafina  hesitated. 

"  I  assure  you,  madam,  he  is  as  moffensive  as  a 
dove,  in  spite  of  haAing  a  slate  off  the  roof,"  pur- 
sued the  landlord,  acrain  touchmcr  Ifis  forehead. 

Serafina  ha^dng  at  length  assented  to  the  inter- 
view, the  landlord  led  the  way  to  a  private  sitting- 
room,  where  Mr.  Ellerby  was  seated  at  a  table, 
apparently  engaged  in  Hterary  composition.  A 
confused  heap  of  manuscript  lay  before  him,  and 
he  assisted  his  ideas  by  drinking  copious  di'aughts 
of  a  brown  Hquor,  resembhng  East  India  sheny, 
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from  a  tankard,  which  he  replenished  from  a  jug 
that  stood  before  him. 

The  lady  drew  back  in  alarm.  "  He  must  be 
tipsy,"  she  whispered. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  repUed  the  landlord.  "  No- 
thins:  but  toast-and- water.  He's  the  worst  cus- 
tomer  I  ever  had  in  my  house." 

At  this  moment  ^Ir.  Ellerby's  eyes,  which  had 
been  intently  fixed  on  the  ceiling,  were  lowered, 
and  he  became  aware  that  there  was  a  stranger  in 
the  apartment.  Before  permitting  him  to  speak, 
let  us  describe  his  outward  appearance. 

He  was  a  tall  man,  of  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
with  long,  coarse,  grizzled  hair,  which  hung  upon 
his  shoulders.  His  face  was  long,  thin,  and  sallow ; 
his  eyes,  which  were  unusually  large  and  bright, 
rolled  uncertainly  from  object  to  object ;  his 
mouth  was  wide,  and  garnished  mth  great  yellow 
teeth,  which  protnided  like  tusks;  the  bridge  of 
his  nose  had  been  broken  by  a  blow,  while  the 
seam  of  an  extensive  scar  traversed  his  face 
diagonally,  extending  from  the  right  temple  to 
the  left  cheek.  He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  rusty 
black,  -vvith  gi'ey  speckled  stockings,  and  buckled 
shoes.  His  linen,  though  fine  in  textm'e,  was 
cloudy  in  colour,  while  around  his  shoulders  hung 
a  short  cloak  of  what  had  once  been  green  cloth, 
but  was  patched  and  mended  with  scraps  of  eveiy 
hue,  so  that  but  little  of  the  original  garment  re- 
mained. 

"  Is  this  the  Shunammite  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Ellerby, 
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in  a  gentle  and  not  unmusical  voice,  which  con- 
trasted favourably  with  liis  appearance. 

"Xo,  sir,"  said  the  landlord.  "A  lady  who 
wishes  to  share  the  po'shay  ^^•ith  vou  to  Canter- 
buiy." 

"  You  T^-ill  not  be  offended,  shoidd  I  utter  words 
of  truth  and  consolation  on  the  journey?"  asked 
Mr.  Ellerby. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Serafina. 

"  Then  we  will  go  together.  And  now,  come 
hither,  daughter,  I  would  fain  look  upon  your  face. 
Landlord,  you  can  go." 

As  the  landlord  quitted  the  room,  ^h\  Ellerby 
continued : 

"  What  I  do  I  behold  a  face  that  glows  with  the 
sun  of  the  gorgeous  East  ?  AVho  art  thou,  daughter, 
and  w^hither  dost  thou  go  ?  " 

"  Pardon  me,  su,"  repKed  Serafina,  who  did  not 
relish  this  form  of  address,  ••  if  I  defer  that  expla- 
nation, at  least  until  to-moiTow.  VTe  shall  have 
plenty  of  time  to  talk  on  the  road.  I  wish  you  a 
good  evening,  sir,"  she  said,  rising  and  moving  to- 
wards the  door. 

"  What !  are  you  going  thus  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 
"This  is  cruel  and  imkind.  I  want  to  converse 
with  you  about  the  East,  the  smmy  East,  where  I 
passed  many  happy,  thoughtless  days,  before  this 
duty  (here  he  pressed  his  hand  on  his  forehead) 
was  imposed  on  me.  It  is  weary  work,  and  my 
brain  feels  at  times  hot  and  swollen,  as  though  it 
would  burst  the  skull."    He  drank  a  tumbler  of  his 
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favourite  beverage,  and  said,  "  Do  joii  know  what 
tlie  work  is  ?  " 

"  I  do  not,"  replied  Serafina. 

"  To  prepare  the  way  for  the  new  government, 
England  under  God.  The  cbeam  of  the  Fifth- 
Monarchy  Men  of  Cromwell's  day  will  soon  be 
a  reality.  The  dull,  obstinate  puppet  wdio  now 
holds  the  sceptre  shall  be  displaced,  and  the  Lord 
shall  come  to  reign  in  person.  These  sheets  con- 
tain the  draft  of  the  new  Constitution.  Not  like 
the  mushroom  constitutions  of  benighted,  atheist 
France,  which  spring  up  and  wither  in  a  night, 
like  Jonah's  gourd,  which  are  planted  with  the 
sword  of  oppression  and  watered  with  blood  and 
tears ;  the  motto  of  this  constitution  is,  ^  Peace  on 
earth,  goodwill  towards  men.'  Now,  daughter,  I 
would  rest  my  brain ;  talk  to  me  of  India  ;  remind 
me  of  the  ruined  idols'  temples,  where  the  peepul- 
tree  shoots  forth  from  the  decaying  brickwork; 
recal  images  of  the  white-robed  crowds  who  stand 
m  the  bathing  ghauts  of  the  sacred  river;  speak 
to  me  of  the  graceful  tamarind-tree,  mth  its  deli- 
cate green  leaf,  and  the  venerable  banyan,  that 
drops  its  innumerable  suckers  into  the  ground,  and 
from  a  single  tree  waxes  into  a  forest ! " 

"  Sir,"  replied  Serafina,  "  I  have  neither  the 
eloquence  nor  the  incHnation  to  speak  of  these 
matters.  I  am  native-bom,  and  these  wonders, 
therefore,  appear  to  me  common-place  and  ordi- 
nary enough.  Eather  permit  me  to  question  you. 
You  know  Sir  John  Halstead  ?  " 

"Well;  he  is  the  only  man  among  the  great 
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ones  of  the  earth  who  has  lifted  up  his  voice  in 
favour  of  the  tnith.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
he  is  scoffed  and  sneered  at  for  his  advocacy. 
What  of  that  saint-hke  person  ?  " 

"  I  merely  ^\4shed  to  know  if  there  was  a  lady 
stapng  in  his  house  by  the  name  of  Norland." 

"  Norland  !  I  think  not.  But  I  know  that  name 
well.  I  was  a  soldier  once,  and  fought  the  battles 
of  that  greedy  college  of  traders  which  bears  sway 
in  Leadenhall-street.  And  when  the  ^Mahometan 
sabre  struck  me  down,  Captain  Norland  was  at  my 
side." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  what  has  become  of  him  ? " 
asked  Serafina,  eagerly. 

"I  cannot.  A  mist  came  over  me  after  that 
sabre-cut,"  replied  ]Mr.  EUerby,  laying  his  hand  on 
the  scar.  "  They  say  they  sent  me  to  England. 
I  do  not  remember.  But  one  day,  as  I  sat  in  the 
sunshine  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  the  scales  fell 
from  my  eyes,  and  I  became  what  I  am.  My 
keepers  would  fain  have  detained  me  there,  but 
Su"  John  Halstead  took  my  pai't.  He  removed 
me  to  his  house.  Since  then  I  have  been  his 
guest.  I  have  had  my  Kttle  chamber,  Tvith  bed, 
stool,  and  candlestick,  on  his  wall ;  and  he  has  learnt 
the  truth  from  my  humble  hps.  Daughter,  do  you 
know  this  mantle  ?  " 

Serafina  shook  her  head. 

"  This  is  the  mantle  that  fell  from  Elijah  as  he 
mounted  aloft,  with  wliich  his  follower  EHsha  per- 
formed such  wonders.  But,  alas !  my  faith  is 
dead   and   cold.     I  can  do  no  miracles.     I  have 
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smitten  tlie  waters  of  the  Mechvay  with  this  mantle, 
but  they  refused  to  part  asunder." 

Serafina  was  growing  tired  of  this  conversation, 
seeing  that  it  added  nothing  to  the  information  she 
desired.  She  once  more  rose  to  leave  the  room, 
sa3dng,  "  Then,  sir,  I  can  accompany  you  to- 
morrow ?  " 

"  Yes,  child ;  and  you  shall  hear  more  of  these 
matters  by  the  way.     For  the  present,  farewell ! " 

Serafina  shrugged  her  shoulders  at  the  prospect 
before  her,  and  bade  the  Prophet  good-night. 

"  He  is  a  strange  being,"  she  obsenxd  to  the 
landlord.  "  But  a  prophet  in  a  post-chaise  is 
somewhat  incongruous.  ^\Tiy  does  he  not  walk 
\vith  a  staff,  and  scrip,  and  sandals  on  his  feet  ?  " 

"  He  has  a  bullet  lodged  in  his  thigh,"  replied 
the  landlord,  "that  pains  him  greatly.  He  is  a 
good,  honest  man,  who  means  no  harm ;  but  if  all 
my  customers  drank  nothing  stronger  than  he 
does,  I  might  shut  up  shop  to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BIVOUACKING. 

Little  did  ]Mi\  Chigwood  thiiik  that  tlie  foot- 
steps of  an  angry  and  jealous  wife  were  behind 
him.  He  fancied  that  she  would  never  take  the 
trouble  to  pursue  him ;  in  fact,  that  she  would  be 
rather  pleased  at  his  flight,  since  it  would  relieve 
her  from  any  fui'ther  trouble  and  expense  about 
the  chilch'en.  "  I  shall  never  see  her  again," 
thought  he.  "  She  will  retui'n  to  Bengal  A^-ith  her 
ill-gotten  spoil,  and  marry  somebody  else,  leaving 
the  care  and  education  of  these  three  boys  to 
unlucky  me.  So  much  the  better;  I  shall  be  a 
jolly  bachelor  for  the  rest  of  my  days.  Yet  I 
sometimes  miss  her.  In  spite  of  her  colom',  she 
was  a  fine  woman,  a  fascinating  woman.  She  had 
a  way  of  throwing  her  arms  round  me,  and  lapng 
her  cheek  against  mine,  that  was  wonderfully  plea- 
sant. All,  she  was  a  fine  woman ! "  said  he,  un- 
consciously concluding  his  soliloquy  aloud. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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"  Who  was  a  fine  woman  ?  "  asked  jMr.  Mobbs, 
gruffly. 

"  Merely  a  party  I  used  to  know  at  tlie  West- 
end  of  the  town/'  rephed  the  hairdi'esser. 

"  Mrs.  Norland,  I  suppose." 

"  No,  not  her ;  somebody  else.  By  the  way,  I 
wonder  what  became  of  ]\Irs.  Norland." 

"  I  neither  laiow  nor  care.  I  was  only  too  glad 
to  get  rid  of  all  three — him,  her,  and  the  maid." 

"They  did  not  behave,"  said  JMr.  Chigsvood, 
"with  the  gratitude  I  expected.  Mrs.  Norland 
certainly  paid  us  for  then'  expenses  on  the  road, 
but  she,  and  Martha,  and  ^Ii\  Taswell,  slipped  away 
without  saying  good-bye  to  a  soul,  and  where  they 
went  to  I  have  no  idea." 

"  Wliat's  the  odds  ?  "  growled  Mr.  Mobbs ;  "  we 
can  do  without  'em,  can't  us  1 " 

Mr.  Chigwood  sighed  in  a  sentimental  manner, 
but  made  no  reply.  The  image  of  his  fascinating 
Tvdfe  rose  before  his  mental  vision.  He  tried  to 
divert  his  thoughts  to  some  other  subject,  but  could 
not.  "I  must  love  that  woman,"  he  murmured, 
"  in  spite  of  myself." 

The  dialogue  which  we  have  just  related  took 
place  in  a  pretty  green  lane,  which  led  in  the  du'ec- 
tion  of  Canterbmy.  After  that  long-continued 
and  severe  winter,  spring  was  again  visiting  the 
earth  and  making  up  for  lost  time  by  redoubled 
activity  in  the  development  of  leaves  and  flowers. 
One  side  of  the  lane  was  bounded  by  a  high  old- 
fashioned  hedge,  the  other  was  bordered  by  a 
park  paling,  behind  which  a  forest  of  tall  trees. 
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covered  witli  the  bright  green  f oKage  of  the  season, 
towered  aloft.  The  afternoon  sun  shone  brightly 
through  the  trees,  the  sky  was  as  blue  as  Mi\  Chig- 
wood  wished  his  bears  to  be,  the  bk'ds  which  had 
survived  the  severe  frosts  chu'ped  and  twittered  in 
the  hedgerows.  All  natui'e  was  ahve  and  merry, 
even  human  nature  (a  somewhat  cross-grained 
and  discontented  variety)  was  tolerably  jolly.  Tom 
Waterlow  and  Bildad,  who  respectively  drove  the 
yellow  and  the  slate-coloured  caravans,  each  tinidged 
at  the  side  of  their  team  sinmncr  and  whisthno; 
melocUously.  Bildad  gave  "The  Flaxen-headed 
Ploughboy,"  in  a  style  that  did  him  great  credit, 
considering  he  was  born  and  bred  in  the  parish  of 
St.  George,  Bloomsbmy.  Tom  Waterlow  was 
more  sentimental ;  he  thought  of  a  certain  loft  at 
the  St.  Pancras  dair\',  where  liis  Avife  was  probably 
sittincr  rockinop  Xumber  Tlu-ee's  cradle,  and  afford- 
ing  motherly  nutriment  to  Xumber  Fom\  He  me- 
ditated on  the  joy  his  return  would  cause  to  that 
humble  domicile,  and  hummed  "And  are  ye  sm'e 
the  news  is  true  ?"  ^Irs.  Mobbs  marched  slowly 
along,  knitting  a  long  stockhig,  while  her  httle 
girl  Katie  trotted  at  her  side,  holding  on  to  her 
mothers  skh't.  Plassey  rode  the  yellow-caravan 
horse.  His  exquisite  sensations  may  be  summed 
up  in  his  own  words,  namely,  that  he  felt  exactly 
like  a  real  postboy.  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings 
were  shut  up  inside  the  slate-coloured  caravan, 
while  Messiem-s  Mobbs  and  Chigwood  brought  up 
the  rear,  defiluig  the  fragi'ant  ah'  vrith.  their  rank 
tobacco-reek. 
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"  Halt ! "  shouted  Mr.  Mobbs,  in  a  tone  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  volunteer  adjutant  on 
a  field-day,  as  the  cavalcade  arrived  in  front  of  a 
mouldering  gate  in  the  park  paling.     "  Halt ! " 

The  drivers  stopped  their  horses;  Mr.  Mobbs 
pointed  to  the  gate.  "  We'll  go  in  there,"  he  said. 
"  Allers  save  oats  when  yer  can,  is  one  of  my 
maxims.  There's  good  feed  for  the  horses  a  short 
bit  inside,  and  my  missus  will  bile  a  kittle  and 
make  a  pot  of  tea." 

"  Arn't  we  trespassing  ?  "  observed  Mr.  Chig- 
wood,  as  Bildad  ST\amg  the  gate  on  its  hinges,  which 
were  rusted  with  disuse. 

"  Trespassing  !  In  course  we  are,  but  that  arn't 
no  odds.  There's  some  gentlefolks'  parks  I'd  no 
more  enter  than  I'd  put  my  head  into  a  lion's 
mouth.  I  should  soon  find  myself  wearing  the 
county  livery — the  yellow  and  the  blue,"  said  ^ir. 
Mobbs,  bursting  into  song.  "But  this  squire  is 
one  of  the  right  sort,  a  real  poor  man's  friend.  Keeps 
no  gamekeepers,  thinks  it  a  sin  to  shoot,  and  never 
persecutes  nobody  for  trespass.  Now,  this  part  of 
the  park  where  we  are  is  called  the  Wilderness. 
There's  just  one  patch  of  good  grass  where  we'll 
turn  the  cattle  out  to  feed,  the  rest  is  all  sand,  and 
fern,  and  rabbits.  Lawk,  how  I  wish  I  hadn't  left 
my  ferrets  behind  in  the  Borough ;  we'd  ha'  had 
rabbit  and  onions  for  supper.  We'll  stop  the  night 
here,  and  set  a  few  snares." 

Meanwhile  the  caravans  were  slowly  ploughing 
their  way  along  a  sandy  cart-track,  bordered  on 
either  side  by  gloomy  fir-trees.  The  remainder  of 
the   company  trudged  through  the  ferny  under- 
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gi'owth,  which  in  some  places  reached  as  high  as 
Plassey's  neck.  Ever  and  anon  a  rabbit  scuttled 
across  their  path  in  the  direction  of  his  burrow, 
causing  !Mr.  ^lobbs  to  utter  maledictions  on  his 
o^^-n  stupid  head  for  neglecting  to  bring  either  gmi 
or  feiTets.  The  party  presently  anived  m  an  open 
space,  devoid  of  timber,  about  tlu'ee  acres  m  ex- 
tent, which  was  covered  ^"ith  sweet  spring  grass. 
At  the  margin  of  this  oasis  flowed  a  sluggish  brook, 
plentifully  studded  ^nlth  watercresses.  Orders  were 
once  more  issued  for  a  halt,  and  eveiybody  was 
shortly  engaged  in  making  preparations  for  a 
bivouac  before  the  sun  went  do^m.  The  caravans 
were  drawn  up  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  the 
horses  were  unharnessed  and  set  at  hberty  to  feed 
on  the  pasture,  the  zebras  were  removed  from  then- 
carnage. 

''Don't  let  Jmnbo  loose,"  shouted  ^h.  Mobbs 
to  Tom  AYaterlow,  indicating  the  feminine  zebra 
with  the  stem  of  his  pipe;  "she's  such  a  one  to 
stray.  Recollect  the  job  we  had  to  catch  her  last 
Wednesday.  Mmnbo's  all  right,  but  you  must 
tether  Jumbo." 

In  obedience  to  orders,  Tom  accordingly  fastened 
Jumbo  to  the  wheel  of  the  yellow  caravan  bv  a 
cord  of  about  five-and-twentv  feet  in  lencrth,  so 
that  she  could  ramble  sufficiently  over  the  grass  to 
satisfy  her  cravings.  Mrs.  Mobbs,  assisted  by  Mi\ 
Chigwood,  lighted  a  fire,  and  suspended  the  tea- 
kettle on  three  sticks.  Mr.  ^lobbs  wandered  away 
into  the  wood  in  search  of  apparatus  for  his  snares. 
After  some  difficulty  he  obtained  half  a  dozen  stout 
young  saplings,  each  about  seven  feet   in  Icnath 
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tough  and  sprmg}\  He  then,  aided  and  ahetted 
hv  Plassey,  tmsted  several  strands  of  hemp  into 
snares.  At  each  rabhit's  buiTow  he  planted  one 
of  the  saplings  butt-end  downwards  in  the  gi'ound. 
The  thin  end  was  then  bent  over  like  a  bow  till  it 
touched  the  earth  just  at  the  rabbits'  pomt  of 
entrance.  To  this  thin  end  the  snare,  which  was 
provided  with  a  slip-knot,  was  fastened,  wdiile  an 
ingenious  arrangement  of  pegs  prevented  the  sap- 
ling from  rising  until  the  rabbit,  emerging  from  its 
burrow,  trod  upon  some  sticks  laid  across  the  snare. 
Immediately  on  this  happening  the  sapling  sprang 
upwards,  the  snare  which  had  caught  the  rabbit 
by  the  neck  or  leg  was  dra^^al  tight,  and  the  un- 
lucky little  Aactim  hung  suspended  in  the  air.  Mr. 
Mobbs  set  these  instruments  of  destruction  in  all 
directions,  one  of  them  at  the  verge  of  the  pasture 
ground,  not  six  yards  distant  from  the  yellow 
caravan. 

As,  however,  the  rabbits  would  not  be  captured 
before  morning,  the  company  fell  to  supper  on  a 
leg  of  salt  pork,  which  possessed  peculiar  attrac- 
tions for  Mr.  Chigwood,  being  the  last  remains  of 
that  celebrated  hog  w^hich,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
veritable  bear,  had  been  Idlled  in  the  month  of 
February.  The  sun  had  set ;  night  came  on,  and 
the  moon,  which  was  nearly  full,  shed  her  silver 
glories  over  the  scene,  her  soft  white  light  contrast- 
ing pleasingly  with  the  red  glare  of  the  fire.  The 
children  were  put  to  bed,  and  the  elders  sat  round 
the  glowing  embers,  engaged  in  the  delightful 
recreation  of  roasting  potatoes.     Everybody  felt 
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lazily  comfortable,  and  disinclined  to  stir  more 
than  they  could  help.  A  day  spent  in  active  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air,  and  the  warmth  of  the  fire, 
sufficiently  accounted  for  tliis  delicious  sensation, 
wliich  the  citizen  pent  in  towns,  and  unused  to  mus- 
cular exertion,  never  feels.  The  fatigue  experienced 
after  a  day  of  harassing,  womdng  work  in  hot 
rooms  is  far  more  mipleasant  and  difficult  to  ap- 
pease than  the  fatigue  induced  by  hard  work.  We 
all  know  this  theoretically,  but  few  of  us  practise 
it.  ''  The  sleep  of  a  labouring  man  is  sweet."  Did 
we  realise  the  truth  of  this  adage,  many  a  petty 
shopkeeper,  who  ekes  out  a  miserable  existence  be- 
liind  liis  counter,  would  boldly  prefer  hard  work  and 
coarse  fare  in  Canadian  backwoods,  or  on  Austra- 
lian plains,  to  his  effeminate  occupation. 

Even  ^Ir.  Mobbs  was  tranquiUised  by  the  sooth- 
ing influences  of  the  scene  around  him.  He  lay 
extended  on  a  prostrate  log,  puffing  out  volumes  of 
tobacco-smoke,  and  listening  to  the  distant  hooting 
of  an  owl,  whose  note  mingled  not  unmelodiously 
with  the  still  more  remote  Canterbury  chimes.  He 
gazed  idly  at  the  broad  round  face  of  Mother  ^loon, 
and  wondered  philosophically  what  the  folks  did 
up  there  ;  whether  they  were  as  fond  of  soldiering 
as  people  on  eartji,  and  whether  there  were  any 
travellmg  shoT^men  ?  Suddenly  he  was  aroused 
from  his  lethargy  by  a  loud  cry.  In  common  with 
everybody  else  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  gazed  in 
the  direction  whence  the  ciy  came.  It  was  not  a 
human  voice,  it  was  the  angry  and  temfied  bray 
of    an  excited  donkey.      He   looked  towards  the 
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caravan,  and  discovered  tlie  cause  of  tlie  mischief. 
Unlucky  J  umbo  having  closely  cropped  all  that 
was  within  her  reach,  had  wandered  about  in  search 
of  fresh  pasturage.  She  had  trodden  unwittingly 
on  one  of  Mr.  Mobbs'  cunningly-constructed  snares, 
and  as  the  sapling  sprang  backward  her  hind-leg 
was  elevated  into  the  air.  She  was  kicking  and 
plunging  desperately  as  Mr.  Mobbs,  Bildad,  and 
Tom  Waterlow  rushed  to  her  assistance.  Before 
they  could  reach  her,  she  made  a  vehement  effort, 
dragged  the  sapling  from  the  ground,  and  rushing 
to  the  full  extent  of  her  tether,  which  had  got 
entangled  in  the  shafts  of  the  caravan  and  across 
its  roof,  pulled  the  vehicle  right  over  on  its  side. 
The  crazy  conveyance  fell  to  the  gromid  with  a 
loud  crash,  tremendous  growls  issued  from  the  in- 
terior, and  in  another  moment  from  the  doonvay, 
which  had  burst  open,  two  black  objects  emerged 
into  the  moonlight.  ^Ir.  Chig^vood  uttered  a  groan 
of  despair.  His  bears,  his  beautiful  dyed  bears, 
Marco  and  Miranza,  had  escaped  from  captivity, 
and  were  now  careering  through  the  wilderness  in 
full  enjojTuent  of  liberty!  The  four  masculine 
members  of  the  social  circle  scampered  away  in 
all  directions,  leaving  Mrs.  Mobbs,  who  was  dumb- 
foundered  with  astonishment,  alone  Avith  the  roast 
potatoes.  Shouts  of  "  There  they  go ! "  "  Stop  him ! " 
"Now  then  for  yom*  noose,  Mobbs,"  resomided 
through  the  hitherto  silent  glades  of  the  wood. 
jMr.  Mobbs  was  a  man  of  action,  and  had  hastily 
improvised  a  lasso  out  of  the  zebra's  tether,  armed 
with  which  he  was  now  scouring  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  the  camp.  ISIr.  Cliigwoocl,  who  was  not 
gifted  with  personal  courage,  and  doubted  what  he 
should  do  with  the  bears  if  he  came  within  an 
arm's  lenoth  of  them,  contented  himself  ^vith 
shouting  and  hallooing.  As  he  wandered  along 
vociferating  in  this  fashion,  he  became  gradually 
separated  from  his  companions,  whose  hoarse  cries 
and  adjm-ations  had  now  died  away  on  the  night 
air.  He  became  alarmed,  and  endeavoui'ed  to  re- 
trace his  steps ;  but  found  the  attempt  less  easy 
than  he  expected.  At  length  he  fancied  he  saw 
lights  t\>dnkling  through  the  trees;  he  rushed 
eagerly  forward,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
luminous  appearance,  when  presently  he  stumbled 
over  the  edge  of  a  neglected  ha-ha  fence,  and 
fell  souse  into  a  pool  of  liquid  mud.  As  soon  as 
he  had  recovered  his  surprise,  and  clambered  with 
some  difficulty  on  to  the  opposite  side,  he  found 
that  he  had  emerged  from  the  wilderness  of  sand 
and  undergrowth,  and  had  entered  upon  a  tolerably 
well-kept  park.  The  lights  which  he  had  seen 
proceeded  from  no  T^-ill-o'-the-^'isp,  but  from 
candles  twinkling  in  the  windows  of  a  moderate- 
sized  mansion,  which  stood  on  a  rising  gi'omid  at 
no  great  distance.  In  a  few  minutes  more  he 
reached  a  road,  which  e^-idently  led  to  the  house 
before  him.  He  paused  hesitatingly,  and  finally 
drew  mider  the  prickly  shelter  of  a  holly-bush,  m 
order  that  he  might  decide  on  the  best  course  of 
procedure. 

He  had  strong  misgi^'ings  as  to  the  possibihty 
of  rejoining  his  companions  before  dayhght.     He 
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gazed  lip  at  tlie  sky.  An  mifavonrable  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  weather.  A  thin  hazy  cloud 
had  overspread  the  heavens,  tln'ongh  which  the 
moon  shone  pale  and  angrily.  Black  ragged-edged 
scuds  swept  across  her  face,  while  the  melancholy 
wailing  of  the  wind  through  the  trees  betokened  an 
approaching  storm. 

ISlr.  Chigwood  was  a  cockney !  more  than  that,  he 
was  an  Indianised  cockney.  He  shuddered  at  the 
idea  of  spending  a  chilly  April  night  in  the  open  air 
in  England.  In  the  caravan  it  was  all  very^  well. 
There  were  certainly  piercing  draughts  which  cut  in 
at  the  back  of  your  neck,  and  gave  you  lumbago  the 
next  day,  and  the  scent  of  the  bears  was  frequently 
more  powerful  than  pleasant,  still  the  caravan 
afforded  a  shelter.  It  had  a  roof  and  sides,  whereas 
a  tree  had  only  one  side.  A  tree  was  convenient 
enough  to  lean  up  against  in  a  shower  of  rain,  but 
as  for  sleeping  under  it,  the  bare  notion  made  ^Ir. 
Chigwood's  teeth  chatter.  So  the  ex-hairdresser 
stood  cogitating  and  doubting  as  he  scraped  the  dirt 
from  his  clothes,  and  rubbed  off  the  mud  which 
was  beginning  to  harden  like  a  plaster-of-Pai-is 
cast  upon  his  face.  Presently  the  wind  howled 
louder,  and  the  rain  began  to  come  do^vn.  ]\Ir. 
Chigwood  cowered  under  the  holly-bush,  and  was 
bayoneted  by  the  sharp-pointed  leaves  in  every 
part  of  his  body.  "  This  is  a  dreadful  position,"  he 
thought ;  "  I  have  a  great  mind  to  venture  to  the 
house,  and  ask  them  to  allow  me  to  lie  down  in  the 
stable.  But  it  is  nearly  midnight,  and  I  look  such 
a  frightful  figure,  bespattered  A^dth  mud.  Hush ! 
I  fancied  I  heard  the  sound  of  wheels." 
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]VIr.  Chigwood  withdrew  his  person  cautiously 
from  the  holly-bush,  and  proceeded  to  the  edge  of 
the  road  in  the  drenching  rain.  The  wind  was 
roaring  among  the  trees,  still  the  noise  of  an  ap- 
proaching vehicle  was  distinctly  audible. 

"  It  must  be  one  of  the  caravans,"  murmm*ed 
^Ir.  Chigwood,  "  and  yet  what  would  they  want 
here  ?  This  is  apparently  a  private  road,  leading 
probably  from  the  park-gates  up  to  the  mansion." 

By  this  time  the  black  outKne  of  a  carnage 
was  faintly  discernible  through  the  rain  and  dark- 
ness. The  hairdresser  strained  his  eyes  into  the 
gloom. 

"  It  is  not  one  of  our  vans,"  he  said  decisively. 
"  It  looks  like  a  post-chaise." 

To  avoid  being  observed  under  such  suspicious 
circumstances  by  the  occupants  of  the  vehicle,  he 
crawled  away  on  his  hands  and  knees  towards  his 
prickly  resting-place. 

"There  goes  another  of  them,  your  honoiu*!" 
exclaimed  a  rough  voice.  It  was  the  postilion  Avho 
spoke,  and  he  pomted  his  whip  in  the  direction  of 
the  holly-bush. 

"  ^Aliere  ? "  exclaimed  another  person  excitedly, 
from  the  interior  of  the  caniage.  "  Where  ?  Satan 
is  abroad  this  night,  he  has  attacked  me  once  in 
the  fomi  of  a  bear,  and  I  have  vanquished  him. 
Be  not  afraid,  daughter,"  said  the  speaker,  adcbess- 
ing  some  one  who  sate  at  his  side,  "thou  art 
wrapped  in  the  Prophet's  mantle.  Ho !  Satan,  I 
defy  thee.     Come  forth." 

^Ir.  Chigwood  heard  the  ominous  cKck  of  a 
pistol. 
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"  For  Heaven's  sake  !"  he  cried,  in  the  extremity 
of  teri'or,  "  do  not  fire." 

"  Why,  'tis  a  man,"  said  the  postiUon,  reining  up 
his  horses.  "  And  yet  I  see  a  hanimal  on  all  fom's 
run  to  that  bush,  as  plain  as  I  see  my  nags'  heads. 
A  miserable  half-stan^ed  looking  creetm*  it  was, 
too!" 

"  Hush,  man  ! "  replied  the  other  speaker,  pre- 
senting his  pistol.  "  I  tell  you  it  is  Apollyon  him- 
self. He  knows  that  I,  the  Prophet  of  the  Lord,  the 
successor  of  Elisha,  am  on  the  road,  and  he  would 
fain  mthstand  me.  He  can  assmne  any  shape  or 
voice.  Satan  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  about  to  fire, 
and  I  warn  thee,  I  seldom  miss  my  aim." 

!Mi'.  Chigwood's  life  hung  upon  a  thread.  The 
old  warrior's  pistol  had  covered  him  accurately 
as  he  crouched  beneath  the  holly-tree,  and  in  an- 
other moment  a  bullet  would  have  ended  all  his 
joys  and  sorrows  in  this  world.  But  the  postilion, 
who  knew,  whatever  the  creature  on  all  f  om's  might 
have  been,  that  there  was  a  man  concealed  in  the 
bush,  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  seizing  the  Pro- 
phet's hand,  bent  it  forcibly  upwards.  The  pistol 
went  off,  eliciting  a  scream  from  the  female  occu- 
pant of  the  carriage.  The  report  was  followed  by 
a  deep  groan  from  the  holly-tree. 

"  Good  God,  master,  I  doubt  you've  killed  him 
in  spite  of  me,"  said  the  postilion,  quitting  the  side 
of  the  chaise,  and  running  to  the  bush. 

"  Who  are  ye  ? "  he  exclaimed,  grasping  ^Ir. 
Chigwood  by  the  collar. 

"An  unfortunate  man,"  gasped  the  unlucky 
barber,  "  who  has  lost  his  way  in  tlie  wood." 
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"Are  ye  hit?" 

"  I  know  not ;  I  fear  I  am." 

The  postihon  ran  back  to  the  carriage,  and  took 
out  one  of  the  lamps.  ^Ii'.  Ellerby,  who  began  to 
fear  he  had  done  some  mischief,  also  alighted. 
They  proceeded  together  to  where  Chigwood  stood, 
for,  as  his  terrors  began  to  abate,  he  managed  to 
assume  an  upright  position.  The  postihon  chrected 
the  rays  of  his  carriage-lamp  upon  ^Ii\  Chigwood's 
person,  just  as  a  watchman  would  have  examined 
a  tipsy  citizen  in  a  gutter. 

"  Plenty  of  mud,  but  no  blood,  as  I  can  see,"  he 
observed. 

"  Where  is  the  evil  spirit  ? "  demanded  ^Ir. 
Ellerby,  "  which  crawled  on  all  foui's  to  this  bush  ? " 

"  Oh  !  gentlemen  ! "  answered  ^Ir.  Chigwood, 
"  that  was  me ;  I  did  not  wish  to  be  seen." 

"  That  looks  bad,"  muttered  the  postilion. 
"Wliat  be  ve  domg  in  gentlemen's  rn'ounds  at 
this  hour  of  the  night  ?  TVHio  are  ye,  and  where  do 
ye  come  from  ?" 

"  I  am  connected  with  a  travelling-show,"  re- 
plied the  hairdresser  ;  "  I  have  lost  my  bears  ;  they 
escaped  into  the  wood,  and  in  searching  for  them, 
I  reached  this  place.  My  name  is  James  Chig- 
wood." 

A  loud  QYj  broke  from  the  carriage — a  cry  of 
joy,  muigled  with  a  dash  of  mahcious  triumph.  A 
female  form,  encumbered  with  wrappings,  de- 
scended slowly  from  the  vehicle,  and  approached 
the  group. 

"  Say  that  name  again  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Serafina !  is  that  you  ?  "  cried  ^Ir.  Chig'^'ood, 
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in  an  ecstasy  of  delight.  "  Oh,  my  beloved  wife, 
to  think  that  I  should  meet  you  thus  ! "  He  ad- 
vanced to  embrace  her.  She  sln:ank  from  the 
muddy  figure. 

"My  poor  Jemmy,"  she  said,  "you  are  in  a 
sorry  plight.  No,  not  just  now,"  she  remonstrated, 
gently  avoiding  his  endearments.  "  Wait  till  we 
get  to  the  house." 

"  Hollo !  here  is  somebody  else  coming,"  ob- 
served the  postilion,  pointing  to  the  road,  along 
which  several  persons  bearing  lanterns  were  to  be 
seen  advancing. 

The  Prophet,  who  seemed  like  one  in  a  dream, 
grasped  his  pistol  nervously,  and  stood  on  liis 
guard. 

"  No,  your  honour,  no  more  of  that,"  said  the 
postilion;  "you've  made  one  dead  shot  already 
to-night — ^you've  Idlled  a  bear,  and  ver}'  nearly 
killed  a  fellow-creature.  Be  content,  and  give  me 
that  pistol." 

The  postilion,  who  evidently  perceived  that  the 
Prophet's  wits  were  somewhat  disordered,  spoke  in 
a  tone  of  calm  authority.  The  mifortunate  man, 
instinctively  remembering  the  discipHne  of  a  Imiatic 
hospital,  obeyed  him  like  a  submissive  child,  and 
delivered  his  weapon  to  the  driver,  who  coolly  put 
it  in  his  coat-pocket,  saying,  "  Now,  we  shall  have 
no  more  of  that  sport." 

"  Is  that  ]\ir.  Ellerb/s  carriage  ?  "  inquired  the 
new  comers,  holding  up  their  lanterns,  the  light  of 
which  showed  that  they  were  livery-seiTants. 

"  It  is.    I  am  lli\  Ellerby,"  repHed  the  Prophet. 
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"  Lawk-a-mercy,  sir,"  said  the  grey-headed  old 
butler,  "you've  given  all  of  us  such  a  fright.  We 
heard  a  gun  go  off,  and  I  says  to  master,  '  I'm  sure 
there's  somebody  shot,'  so  he  bade  us  take  our 
lights,  and  see  what  was  to  do.  Sir  Jan  will  be 
mighty  pleased  to  see  you  safe  and  sound,  sir." 

A  general  explanation  now  ensued,  in  the  course 
of  which  ^h\  Chigwood  learnt  that  ^Mr.  Eilerby's 
horse  had  beeii  set  upon  by  a  wild  annual,  which 
sprang  upon  it  from  the  roadside,  that  the  Prophet 
had  shot  the  creature  tlu'ough  the  head,  and  that 
consequently  half  his  shai'e  in  the  African  mena- 
gerie had  ceased  to  exist. 

"And  what  am  I  to  do  for  the  night,  Serafina?" 
asked  the  hairdresser,  piteously. 

"  Come  up  to  Sir  John's,  of  course.  He  mil  be 
delighted  to  see  you." 

"  Why  should  he  care  to  see  me  ?  " 

"  Certainly  he  mil  care  to  see  his  old  Calcutta 
people.     It  is  Sh*  John  Halstead." 

"  What !  my  old  master  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  this  is  Nettlestead  Grange.  So  come 
along.  Wash  and  make  yourself  smart,  and  then 
I  will  give  you  a  kiss,  and  you  shall  tell  me  what 
made  you  inui  away  from  yom-  poor  doting  Sera- 
fina." 

Mr.  Chigwood  trembled  slightly,  either  from 
joy  or  terror,  perhaps  from  a  mixtm-e  of  both,  and 
accompanied  the  others  to  the  house. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

A  DISSOLUTION  OF  PARTNERSHIP. 

Several  persons,  as  we  have  seen,  were  anxious 
to  discover  Harriet  Norland's  place  of  retreat.  Sir 
Good^Adn  Anerley  desii'ed  to  welcome  her  to  his 
house  as  the  mistress  of  his  heart  and  fortune, 
while  Captain  Southernwood  and  Serafina  da 
Silva,  actuated  by  the  baser  motive  of  pecuniary 
reward,  were,  each  unknown  to  the  other,  engaged 
in  tracing  out  the  fair  fugitii-e. 

The  wily  East  Indian  felt  pretty  certain  that 
her  late  mistress  had  retired  either  to  old  Pet- 
worth's  rude  hermitage  at  Snodland,  or  that  she 
had  entreated  Sir  John  Halstead  to  admit  her 
^vithin  his  hospitable  doors.  Both  these  personages 
resided  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  as  her  truant 
husband  was  reported  to  have  betaken  himself  to 
the  same  locality,  Serafina  perceived  that  she 
might  secure  both  her  birds  by  making  a  single 
journey.     Besides,  she  urgently  needed  Mr.  Chig- 
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wood's  co-operation.  She  dared  not  ^-isit  Snodland 
in  person,  for  she  felt  that  the  breach  between 
herself  and  her  mistress  (as  expressed  in  the  note 
which  Mrs.  Norland  had  placed  in  the  mirror  on 
the  eve  of  her  flight)  was  too  recent  and  severe  to 
be  easily  healed.  Chigwood  must  be  discovered, 
and  employed  to  ascertain  ■NIi's.  Norland's  place  of 
abode.  He  must  leam  from  her  own  lips  whether 
the  division  between  herself  and  her  late  faithful 
retainer  was  irreparable. 

Consequently,  Serafina  was  not  ill-pleased  to 
meet  with  Mr.  Ellerby,  especially  when  he  in- 
formed her  that  he  possessed  great  influence  over 
Sir  John  Halstead,  and  also  that  he  had  known 
Major  Norland  many  years  pre^-iously,  before  that 
gallant  gentleman  had  taken  to  plundering  his 
master's  rupees,  and  then  counterfeiting  death  ta- 
hide  his  guilt.  On  his  part,  the  Prophet  was  en- 
raptui-ed  with  liis  companion.  She  Hstened  duti- 
fully and  respectfully  to  his  wild  theological  rhap- 
sodies, and  as  the  post-chaise  rolled  along  the 
Canterbmy  road,  his  heated  imagination  easily 
conceived  that  he  was  the  Apostle  Philip,  and  that 
Candace,  queen  of  the  Ethiopians,  herself,  instead 
of  her  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  sate  beside 
him  in  the  chariot,  as  he  expounded  the  words  of 
Esaias.  The  shades  of  night  fell,  and  brought  an 
adventure  with  them.  The  carnage  was  -vN-ithm  a 
mile  of  Sh'  John's  park-gates,  when  a  monstrous 
creature,  such  as  the  postihon  had  never  beheld  in 
Kentish  woods,  issued  from  a  copse  at  the  road- 
side, and  advanced  ^^'ith  a  threatening  growl  upon 
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the  horses.  The  animals  shied  ^'iolently  at  this 
apparition,  and  nearly  upset  the  carriage  into  the 
adjoining  ditch.  The  Pi-ophet,  however,  though 
constantly  asserting  the  weakness  of  the  arm  of 
flesh,  retained  enough  of  his  military  habits  to 
carry  a  pair  of  pistols.  He  immediately  stood  up 
in  the  post-chaise,  took  aim,  and  fired.  The  as- 
sailing monster  bit  the  dust,  or  to  speak  more  lite- 
rally, rolled  in  the  mud ;  wdiile  the  report  of  the 
pistol  caused  the  horses  to  dash  off  at  such  head- 
long speed,  that  they  were  with  difficulty  pulled  up 
at  Sir  John's  lodge-gate.  Then  came  the  drive 
through  the  park,  and  the  adventm'e  mth  another 
supposed  bear,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  proved 
to  be  Serafina's  anxiously-sought  husband. 

Sir  John  Halstead  was  considered  an  eccentric 
man,  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  after 
many  years'  service,  he  had  retmiied  to  Eno-land 
without  accumulating  a  fortune,  and  would  have 
been  a  poor  man,  but  that  his  eldest  brother  had 
died  childless,  and  left  him  the  family  estate ;  in 
the  second  place,  because  when  in  India  he  treated 
black  people  and  white  people  with  the  most  rigid 
impartiality.  The  Anglo-Indians  respected  him, 
though  they  did  not  like  him ;  but  the  lower  caste  of 
natives  loved  him.  It  was  not  that  he  made  muni- 
ficent largesses,  or  left  sums  of  money  to  be  chs- 
tributed  among  them  on  his  departure ;  it  was 
simply  that  he  took  a  kindly  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare. He  would  lend  Seebhoo  a  few  rupees  to 
redeem  his  plough  from  the  hands  of  the  merciless 
money-lenders ;  he  would  give  Prosonocoomar,  the 
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clerk,  extra  evening  employment,  that  he  might 
the  better  support  his  paralysed  brother ;  he 
-^vould  slip  a  silver  bracelet  on  his  gardeners 
daughter  s  slender  -vM^st,  when  that  young  lady  at 
the  tender  age  of  seven  was  betrothed  to  her  f  utui'e 
husband. 

Since  his  return  to  England,  Sir  John  had  fallen 
in  with  ^h\  EUerby,  whom  he  had  kno^^ii  formerly 
in  Incha  as  an  officer  in  the  army.  The  Prophet 
obtained  a  gi^eat  influence  over  him,  and  increased 
the  eccentricity  of  his  habits.  What  others  con- 
sidered as  lunacy  in  ^Ir.  Ellerby,  he  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  inspiration;  and  although  he  could  not 
deny  that  the  Prophet  said  and  did  some  queer 
things  at  times,  he  maintained  that  if  EHjah  or 
John  the  Baptist  had  lived  in  1795,  they  would 
probably  have  been  clapped  into  Bedlam  as  arrant 
monomaniacs.  Sir  John  at  the  present  time  be- 
lieved that  Christian  men  should  have  aU  goods 
in  coromon — a  doctrine  which  the  poachers  for  ten 
miles  round  so  heartily  appreciated,  that  exceptmg 
rabbits,  whose  fecmidity  presented  their  numbers, 
the  park  scarcely  contained  a  head  of  game. 

In  pursuance  of  this  doctrine,  the  whole  house- 
hold took  their  meals  together,  by  which  means,  as 
Sir  John  laughingly;  remarked  to  a  friend  who  re- 
monstrated with  liim  on  the  subject,  he  got  much 
better  dinners  than  when  he  dined  alone,  as  the 
servants  took  care  to  provide  some  tit-bits  for  their 
own  sakes,  whereas,  f  omierly,  they  kept  the  best  of 
the  meat  in  the  kitchen.  The  friend  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  ferv'ently  wished  that  there  was  a 
k2 
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Lady  Halstead,  to  drive  all  these  maggots  out  of 
the  old  Indian's  eccentric  head. 

Such  was  Sir  John  Halstead,  a  little  round^ 
faced,  bald-headed,  good-natured-looking  man,  who 
was  listened  to  mth  respect  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  subject  of  Bengalee  laws  and  customs, 
but  treated  'wdth  contempt  when  he  argued  in 
favom'  of  his  friend  Edward  EUerby,  whose  poli- 
tico-theological pamphlets  had  more  than  once  got 
him  into  trouble. 

The  old  Indian  was  delighted  to  see  lSh\  Chio^- 
wood  and  Serafina  once  more,  especially  when  the 
Prophet  assm'ed  him  that  the  lady  was  destined  to 
carry  the  truth  over  the  whole  of  Hindostan. 

"  She  is  a  chosen  vessel ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Ellerby 
to  his  patron,  as  the  company  rose  from  breakfast 
on  the  morning  follo"\ring  his  ari'ival.  "  Her  dark 
complexion  mil  gain  her  admittance  where  a  white 
missionary  would  be  scorned  and  spit  upon.  She 
shall  regenerate  the  East.  My  work.  Sir  John,  lies 
here.  England  is  sunk  in  the  slough  of  dead 
Chiu'ch-and-State  formality,  or  else  is  arrayed  in 
the  repulsive  garb  of  atheistical  philosophy.  Let 
me  but  blow  the  trumpet  in  Zion  in  earnest  faith 
(alas !  that  is  what  I  chiefly  lack),  and  the  triple 
wall  of  Bigotry,  Monarchy,  and  Infidelity,  will 
tumble  to  the  earth  ! " 

"  Ml'.  Ellerby,"  said  Sir  John,  "  I  confess  you 
go  somewhat  beyond  me.  Monarchy  is  of  divine 
appointment,  and " 

"  Its  day  has  past.  One  by  one  the  thrones  of 
Europe  are  falling,  to  make  Avay  for  the  universal 
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rule  of  God  himself.  I  bear  no  ill-will  to  George  ; 
he  is  a  well-meaning,  obstinate  fellow;  but  he  must 
depart.  I  have  issued  my  commission,  and  sent 
him  a  printed  copy  by  the  post,  bidding  him  lay 
aside  his  crown  and  sceptre,  and  make  way  for  the 
Kinor  of  Kinors." 

^*  Hush !  Mr.  Ellerby,  you  talk  sedition.  Re- 
collect, I  am  a  member  of  Parhament." 

"  Then  come  out  from  among  them,  Sir  John. 
Quit  that  House  of  Baal,  before  I  make  it  a 
draught-house.  It  is  a  cage  full  of  unclean  bird*. 
The  day  is  coming  when  I  shall  purge  it  more 
effectually  than  ever  Cromwell  did.  Sir  John,  I 
fear  the  tnith  in  your  heart  is  still  choked  TN^ith  the 
thorns  and  thistles  of  this  world,  and  bears  but  in- 
different fruit.     I  shall  retire  to  my  chamber." 

The  Prophet  quitted  the  room  abruptly.  Sir 
John  gazed  at  his  departing  figure  with  a  mingled 
glance  of  admiration  and  amusement. 

"  He  is  a  good  man,  Chig-wood,"  he  observed ; 
^^  would  I  were  as  enthusiastic  and  self-denying. 
But  in  some  points  he  is  ^ATong-headed.  And  now, 
tell  me  what  you  have  been  doing.  Are  you  not 
Sony  you  quitted  my  sersnce  in  Calcutta?" 

"  I  am,  indeed.  Sir  John,"  replied  the  hair- 
dresser, humbly. 

"  Let  me  recollect.  You  wanted  me  to  keep  a 
native  to  fan  you.  AVas  not  that  the  cause  of  our 
separation  ?  " 

"  It  was,  Sir  John." 

"  Now,  then  relate  your  adventures." 

Mr.  Chigwood  accordingly  detailed  his  own  ver- 
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sion  of  his  career  since  landing  in  England,  sup- 
pressing those  facts  which  did  not  place  his  cha- 
racter in  a  highly  moral  light.  Just  as  he  had 
reached  that  period  of  his  narrative  which  described 
his  joint-proprietorship  in  a  travelling  show,  a  ser- 
vant entered,  and  announced  Mr.  Mobbs. 

Mr.  Mobbs  came  in,  made  a  leg  to  Sir  John, 
mped  his  forehead,  placed  his  handkerchief  in  his 
hat,  and  his  hat  beneath  the  legs  of  a  chair.  He 
then  stood  nervously  twisting  the  end  of  a  rope 
which  protruded  from  his  coat-pocket. 

"Well,  my  friend,  what  is  it?"  asked  Sir  John 
Halstead,  good-naturedly. 

"  Beg  yom'  honour's  pardon,"  began  Mi*.  Mobbs, 
overcoming  a  tendency  to  huskiness  in  the  throat, 
"  but  I  heerd  down  at  your  honour's  lodge  as  my 
pardner  was  up  here.  Chigwood,"  he  said,  ap- 
proachmg  the  other  member  of  the  firm,  "  Marco's 
all  right,  excepting  that  the  rain  has  washed  the 
colour  out  of  his  coat.  We  caught  him  up  in  a 
hoak-tree.  But  it's  a  bad  job  about  Miranza ;  we 
found  her  la}*ing  in  the  coach-road,  shot  through 
the  head,  and  as  dead  as  a  door-nail." 

Chig-wood  groaned.  "  It  was  all  owing  to  yom- 
abominable  snares,"  he  said. 

"  I  did  that  for  the  general  good,"  retorted  Mr. 
Mobbs.  "  Your  honour,"  said  he,  appealing  to  Sir 
John,  "he's  as  fond  of  rabbit-pie  as  any  of  us. 
Come,  cheer  up,  mate.  We  can't  recal  the  dead  to 
life,  but  she's  got  a  power  of  fat  on  her  ribs,  enough 
to  make  all  the  Canterbury  folks  look  as  shiny  as 
butcher-boys." 
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Here  Sir  Jolin  quitted  the  room. 

"AYell,  what's  to  be  done?"  asked  ^Ii\  Chig- 
wood. 

"  I  can't  talk  here,"  responded  IMr.  Mobbs.  --I 
ain't  used  to  all  this  cai-j^ieting,  and  picters,  and 
jimcracker}\  It  stuns  me.  Come  out  in  the  open, 
we'll  sit  down  mider  a  tree,  and  smoke  a  pipe 
over  it." 

"  Yevy  well/'  said  ^h\  Chig-^vood ;  "  lead  the 
way." 

The  shoT^inan  proceeded  some  distance  from  the 
house,  and  taking  up  a  position  midemeath  a  lofty 
elm-tree,  began  to  charge  his  pipe. 

"  Now  then,"  he  began ;  ^*  it's  no  use  gTievmg 
after  her.  She's  dead,  and  there's  an  end  of  it. 
Hact  like  a  philosopher,  sell  her  skui  and  fat  for 
what  they'll  fetch,  pickle  her  hams,  and  then  tlnnk 
about  the  living.  If  I  was  you,  I  should  have 
Marco  taught  dancing." 

^ir.  Cliigwood  uttered  a  dissenting  grunt. 

^'Why,  what  else  is  he  fit  for?  If  you  keep 
him  in  a  cage  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  think 
about  his  mate,  he'll  pine  away  and  die  in  a  jiffey. 
Whereas,  ockipy  him  ^vith  learning  a  genteel  ac- 
compUshment,  and  hell  forget  all  about  her.  I've 
seen  a  deal  of  bears  in  my  time,  and  I  know  then- 
natm\  Keep  a  bear  in  a  cage,  he's  a  discontented 
melancholy  quadimped,  allers  hankering  arter  buns; 
teach  him  dancing,  and  you  give  him  an  object  in 
life.  My  eyes  I"  exclaimed  lMi\  Mobbs,  '•  who's  that 
lady  ?  She's  a  real  African  beauty,  and  no  mistake. 
She'd  play  to  perfection  in  '  Inkle  and  Yarico.' " 
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"  Not  African,"  observed  Mr.  Chigwood,  quietly; 
"  Asiatic.  It's  a  lady  I  know  something  of ;  in  fact, 
the  mother  of  those  three  boys." 

"  Chigwood!"  cried  Mr.  Mobbs,  in  impassioned 
accents,  "  along  with  them  boys,  she'd  be  a  fortun 
to  a  man  in  a  caravan !" 

"  It  won't  do,"  said  his  partner.  "  She  would 
regard  such  a  mode  of  existence  Avith  scorn  and 
contempt." 

Serafina  sailed  slowly  down  the  avenue,  her  eyes 
bent  upon  the  ground,  occupied  with  her  own 
thoughts.  Presently  she  raised  those  beautiful 
orbs,  and  recognising  her  husband,  gracefully 
beckoned  to  him  to  approach.  Chigwood  imme- 
diately quitted  Mr.  Mobbs's  society,  and  ran  to  his 
wife's  side. 

"Who  is  that  low-looking  creature,  James?" 
she  asked,  superciliously. 

"  That  is  my  partner,  Serafina,  the  proprietor 
of  the  caravan  which  I  told  you  about  last  night. 
I've  just  heard  sad  news.  One  of  my  bears  is 
dead." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  remarked  the  lady. 

"  Oh,  Serafina !  how  can  you  talk  so  ?  They 
were  my  sole  means  of  getting  a  living.  Re- 
member the  children." 

"  I  do  not  forget  them — the  darlings !  Sir  John 
Halstead  is  much  interested  in  them.  I  told  him 
this  morning  that  they  were  travelling  about  the 
country  in  a  vulgar  show.  He  expressed  grief 
and  horror,  and  promised  to  undertake  the  care  of 
their  education." 
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"  Serafina ! "  cried  !Mr.  Chigwood,  kissing  her 
hand,  "  you  are  a  jewel  of  a  ^nfe.  But  what  \Ndll 
become  of  BHdad?" 

"Bildad!  what  do  I  care  for  him?  Let  him 
stay  with  the  caravan;  I  want  you  for  more  im- 
portant business.  I  have  not  yet  spoken  to  you 
about  [Mrs.  Norland." 

Mr.  Chigwood  trembled  at  the  mention  of  this 
name.  His  wife  had,  up  to  this  time,  since  their 
unexpected  meeting  on  the  previous  night,  been 
all  softness,  gentleness,  and  amiability;  he  now 
dreaded  that  the  claw  of  the  tigress  would  display 
itself  from  that  velvet  hand.  If  she  had  discovered 
that  he  had  abetted  ^Ii's.  Norland's  escape,  that  he 
had  lu-ged  her  to  break  open  the  joint-stock  cash- 
box,  he  anticipated  that  a  toiTent  of  ^vl'ath  would 
bm'st  upon  his  head.  He  determined  to  feel  his 
way. 

"  Have  you  any  notion,"  he  asked,  "  why  ^Irs. 
Norland  quitted  London  so  suddenly  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  have,"  repHed  Serafina.  ]Mi\  Chig- 
wood's  heart  sank  within  him.  "  But  that  is  of  no 
importance  to  you.     I  want  you  to  \4sit  her." 

Mr.  Chigsvood  breathed  freely  again.  "Then 
you  laiow  where  she  is  living  ?  " 

"  I  can  make  a  shrewd  guess.  But  I  do  not 
wnsh  to  ^-isit  her  myself.  There  has  been  a  dif- 
ference between  us.  You  shall  see  her,  and  use 
all  your  influence  to  restore  oiu*  ancient  friendship. 
Do  you  remember  the  prize  of  which  I  once  told 
you  ?  The  day  she  marries  Sir  Goodwin  Anerley 
five   thousand   pounds  will  be  paid  to  us.     But, 
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before  this  end  can  be  accomplished,  I  must  regain 
my  influence  over  her.  And  you,  dearest  Jemmy, 
shall  act  as  mediator.  You  shall  sell  your  inte- 
rest in  this  paltry  traTelling-show  to  yonder  crea- 
tm-e  under  the  elm-tree,  Sir  John  will  take  charge 
of  the  boys,  while  you  proceed  to  the  tillage  of 
Snodland,  near  Rochester." 

"  Shall  I  find  her  there  ?  *'  asked  Chig^^ood. 

"I  think  so.  Her  father,  Richard  Petworth, 
lives  there,  and  I  have  reason  to  think  she  is  stay- 
intj  with  him." 

Serafina  then  entered  into  the  details  of  the  case, 
pointed  out  the  arguments  which  were  to  be  used, 
and  finally  bade  her  husband  go  and  settle  his 
affairs  with  ^Mr.  Mobbs  as  quickly  as  would  suit 
that  gentleman's  convenience. 

The  proprietor  grumbled  loudly  at  the  proposal, 
swore  that  the  partnership  was  legally  binding  for 
a  twelvemonth,  and  that  nothing  short  of  a  macns- 
trate's  order  should  induce  him  to  deliver  up  a  pin's 
point  of  Chigwood's  goods  and  chattels.  After  a 
time  he  began  to  give  way  (ha\4ng  in  secret  been 
gloating  over  the  prospect  of  a  good  bargain) ;  he 
offered  his  co-partner  a  ridiculously  small  sum  for 
Marco,  which  Chigwood,  at  the  entreaties  of  his 
wife,  was  forced  to  accept,  and  in  the  course  of 
four-and-twenty  hours  the  three  chilcben,  Plassey, 
Clive,  and  WaiTen  Hastings,  exchanged  the  rude 
life  of  the  caravan  for  vSir  John's  orderly,  though 
eccentrically-conducted,  establishment.     Two  indi- 
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■s-iduals  lamented  the  dissolution  of  partnership. 
Bildad  -was  soinj  to  lose  the  elder  bovs,  and  abso- 
lutely shed  tears  over  Warren  Hastings;  while 
poor  Marco,  as  he  commenced  his  terpsichorean 
studies  under  ^Ii'.  Mobbs's  nithless  superintendence, 
bitterly  regretted  that  his  humane  master  had 
quitted  the  firm. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

AT  HOME  AGAIN. 

We  last  heard  of  j\irs.  Norland  as  she  was 
seated  in  the  apartments  in  Love-lane,  Rochester, 
which  Taswell  had  formerly  occupied,  as  a  dele- 
gate of  the  London  CoiTesponding  Society.  On 
his  arrival  from  Snodland  the  young  lawyer  re- 
ported the  result  of  his  inten'iew  mth  Richard 
Petworth,  and,  consequently,  in  three  days'  time, 
the  little  party  was  dispersed  in  different  direc- 
tions. Martha,  the  maid,  who  was  a  native  of 
Kent,  retm-ned  to  her  own  parents ;  Taswell,  after 
undergoing  severe  privations,  found  emplo;)inent 
in  the  office  of  the  uncompromising  La^\yer  Shel- 
drick,  at  Canterbuiy;  while  Hamet  Norland  re- 
paired to  her  father's  solitary  retreat  at  Snodland. 

The  old  soldier  welcomed  her  with  more  kindness 
than  she  had  anticipated,  from  his  surly  reception 
of  Taswell,  and  showed  much  delicacy  in  abstain- 
ing from  all  reference  to  the  painful  events  of  the 
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past.  Possibly  lie  reflected  that  In  tliese  matters 
he  could  not  blame  his  daughter  ^\dthout  condemn- 
ins  himself;  that  he  had  encouraa;ed  her  to  dis- 
card  the  pauperised  blacksmith's  son  in  favour  of 
the  young  squire,  who,  so  his  miserly  avarice  had 
taught  him  to  believe,  would  one  day  make  a  lady 
of  her.  So,  concerning  the  past  he  kept  silence, 
but  talked  incessantly  about  the  futm'e.  Increasing 
years,  wliich  dull  the  edge  of  most  of  om'  passions, 
invariably  sharpen  the  appetite  for  gold.  Old  Pet- 
worth  was  more  grasping  and  penui'ious  than  he 
had  been  ten  years  earlier;  he  was  perpetually 
lamenting  his  poverty,  and  thinking  what  would 
become  of  him  should  ill-health  prevent  him  from 
following  his  profession  as  a  herb-doctor.  If  his 
daughter  would  but  many  this  rich  London  ba- 
ronet, all  would  go  well.  He  would  receive  some 
pro^ision  for  his  old  age,  and  would  be  saved  the 
expense  of  maintaining  her. 

This  last  was  a  favoui'ite  subject  of  complaint 
with  the  old  soldier.  In  order  to  accommodate  his 
daughter,  ^Ii'.  Petworth  was  obliged  to  enlarge  his 
hut,  by  adding  to  it  another  apartment.  He  ti-ied 
to  do  the  work  himself,  but  found  he  was  unequal 
to  the  task,  and  was  obliged  to  summon  a  carpenter 
from  Snodland  village.  The  carpenter  made  a 
fortnight's  job  of  the  affair,  during  which  time 
Harriet  Norland  was  lodged  in  his  ^vife's  cottacre. 
and  eventually  presented  a  bill  which  nearly  di*ove 
the  old  soldier  out  of  his  senses.  He  so  seldom 
expended  money,  being  in  the  habit  of  shooting 
^^ild-ducks  and  pigeons  for  dinner,  and  bartering 
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tlae  fish  which  he  caught  for  flour;  that  he  was 
completely  ovenvhelmed,  and  sate  for  a  whole 
morning  staring  vacantly  at  that  terrible  account, 
murmuring  all  the  while  maledictions  at  village 
lasses  who  were  brought  up  as  fine  laches,  and  who 
made  as  much  fuss  about  their  biding-place  as  a 
duke's  dauojhter  could. 

"  Indeed,  father,"  said  Hamet,  who  was  almost 
wearied  out  by  the  old  man's  reproaches,  "  I  care 
little  how  I  fare,  but  I  can  scarcely  sleep  on  the 
floor  as  you  and  the  dogs  do." 

Her  fashionable  acquamtance  of  St.  James's 
would  hardly  have  recognised  ]Mrs.  Norland.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  plain  brown  stuff  gown,  mth  a 
kerchief  folded  across  her  breast,  her  golden  hair 
was  unpowdered  and  brushed  back  over  a  roller, 
while  a  comitrywoman's  cap  covered  her  head. 
She  was  busily  engaged  with  a  spinning-wheel,  a 
domestic  implement  which  the  rapidly-multipl}dng 
Lancashu'e  factories  were  already  beginning  to 
render  a  comparative  rarity. 

Her  msh  had  been  accomphshed.  She  had  ear- 
nestly longed  to  be  once  more  seated  at  her  father's 
side,  tending  her  wheel,  as  she  had  in  the  happy 
Fessenden  days,  when  William  Lancefield  came  to 
court  her.  Was  she  contented  ?  Alas !  she  was 
no  more  contented  than  when  she  sate  disguised  in 
a  blue  domino  at  the  gambhng-table.  ^Yliile  there, 
she  felt  conscience-smitten  and  ashamed ;  she  fer- 
vently prayed  to  be  restored  to  the  simplicity  and 
quiet  of  iniral  life ;  she  was  prepared,  so  she 
affirmed  to  herself,  to  endure  any  lot,  however 
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monotonous  and  obscm-e.  which  might  gain  h.er  an 
honest  subsistence.  Xow  that  her  desii'es  were 
accomphshed,  she  began  to  indulge  in  fond  regTets 
for  all  the  social  pleasm'es  and  advantages  which 
she  had  sacrificed;  the  affection  for  Frederick 
Starlinghursty  which  she  had  tried  to  stifle,  bm*nt 
in  her  bosom  with  renewed  strength  ;  she  remem 
bered  the  kindlv  solicitude  of  her  East  Inchan  con- 
fidante, and  tried  to  banish  the  recollection  of  the 
circumstances  which  had  severed  their  connexion. 
She  felt  Sony  that  she  had  applied  to  her  father 
for  shelter.  He  was  a  different  man  to  what  he 
had  been  ten  years  before.  His  soKtary  mode  of 
life  had  rendered  him  ruder,  more  crabbed,  and 
more  avaricious.  She  sighed  as  she  cast  her  eyes 
upon  her  stuff  cbess  (which  she  had  assumed  in 
deference  to  old  Petworth's  wishes,  for  he  swore 
that  no  daughter  of  his  should  go  trapesing  about 
his  ^vigvvam  like  a  brocaded  duchess),  and  wished 
that  she  had  in  preference  sought  the  hospitality 
of  Sir  John  Halstead. 

Richard  Petworth  had  made  no  reply  to  his 
daughter's  remark  concerning  sleeping  acconmio- 
dation,  but  still  sate  on  his  stool,  holding  the  car- 
penters bill  as  a  screen  between  his  eyes  and  the 
fire,  above  which  an  iron  pot  containing  a  savoury 
stew  hung  simmeiing. 

^^ Father,"  asked  Hamet,  "are  you  acquainted 
with  Sir  John  Halstead  ?  " 

"I?"  answered  the  old  man.  "Xo.  T^Hiat 
should  a  poor  old  broken  soldier  hke  me  have  to 
do  ^rith  members  of  Parliament  ?    But  I  know  his 
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place.  'Tis  styled  Nettlestead  Grange,  near  Can- 
terbury. When  I  was  cadging  round  the  country, 
I  snared  a  few  rabbits  in  his  park." 

"  I  knew  him  well.  He  was  one  of  my  kindest 
friends  in  Calcutta." 

"Wliat  will  he  do  for  thee?  Will  he  marry 
thee?" 

"  Nay,  father,  I  am  not  thinldng  of  that.  And  Sir 
John  is  no  marr)dng  man.  His  whole  thoughts  are 
devoted  to  religion  and  schemes  of  benevolence." 

"Humph!  what  then?" 

"  I  thought  that  if  you  had  grown  tired  of  me, 
he  would  take  me  in  for  a  while." 

"  Oh  !  woman,  woman ! "  exclaimed  the  old 
miser.  "  This  is  like  thy  fickleness  altogether. 
Just  as  I  have  received  a  bill  for  timber  and 
journey-work  that  ^Yi\l  go  nigh  to  ruin  me,  thou 
must  talk  of  leaving.  Besides,  if  thou  leav'st  me, 
thou  know'st  where  I  would  have  thee  go.  To 
Bedford-square,  as  Sir  Goodwin  Anerley's  wife." 

"  That,  father,  cannot  be.  I  know  not  that  my 
husband  is  dead." 

"  He  is  drowned,  Harry,  I  tell  thee ;  drowned 
in  that  Indian  river.  Yonder  black  wench,  your 
waiting-woman,  told  me  so." 

"  I  doubt  whether  she  can  prove  her  statement. 
Would  to  Heaven,"  mmnnured  Mrs.  Norland, 
"  that  I  knew  the  truth  in  this  matter — at  present 
I  am  neither  wife  nor  widow ! " 

Here  a  loud  barking  of  the  dogs  suspended  the 
conversation,  and  announced  that  some  person  was 
approaching  the  hut. 
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Old  Petwortli  rose  slowly  from  his  seat,  and 
opening  the  door,  beheld  his  enemy  the  carpenter, 
vainly  endeavoui-ing  by  means  of  his  four-foot 
rule  to  keep  off  the  three  dogs  which  were  barking 
and  growling  threateningly  at  his  legs. 

^'  I  say,  master,"  cried  the  imfortunate  artisan, 
"  call  off  your  dogs,  can't  you,  and  let  a  man  pass 
to  your  house." 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  thee  to-day,"  shouted  the 
old  miser ;  "  IVe  no  money.  Thou  must  wait  till 
I've  earned  a  little." 

"  It  is  not  that,"  replied  the  carpenter.  "  My 
mistress  is  down  with  the  marsh-fever,  and  I  want 
you  to  see  her." 

"Ehf  exclaimed  the  miser.  "That's  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  Do\\ti  Wolfe,  down  Montcalm, 
back  to  your  kennel,  Abraham.  Come  in,  and  sit 
ye  down,  neighbom'  Stokes,  while  I  get  my  medi- 
cines prepared,  and  I'll  start  with  you  anon." 

Neighbom'  Stokes  detailed  the  symptoms  of  his 
wife's  case,  while  Petworth  got  his  potions  ready, 
and  presently  they  both  proceeded  in  the  direction 
of  the  sick  woman's  cottage,  which  was  fully  two 
miles  distant.  The  herbalist  took  two  of  the  dogs 
^^-ith  him,  leading  AYolfe,  the  bull-mastiff,  as  guar- 
dian of  his  house  and  daughter. 

Harriet  Norland  watched  their  receding  figures 
as  they  crossed  the  marsh,  and  then  patting  Wolfe's 
sagacious  head,  for  he  was  a  Uttle  sulky  at  being 
left  behind,  said  to  him  : 

"  I  fear  I  cannot  love  my  father,  Wolfe,  as  weU 
as  you  do.     He  is  kinder  to  you  than  to  me.     He 
VOL.  II.  L 
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grudges  me  the  very  food  I  eat,  while  he  will  go 
out  in  the  roughest  weather  to  shoot  you  a  dinner. 
He  is  a  strange  man.  Such  a  compound  of  sim- 
plicity and  cunning.  He  lives  like  a  hermit  of 
the  Egyptian  desert,  and  boasts  that  he  has  fewer 
wants  than  other  men;  that  with  his  mm  and 
fisliing-rod,  his  dogs  and  his  book-shelf,  he  is 
content,  yet  he  hoards  eveiy  penny  that  he  gains. 
I  know  not  even  where  he  hides  his  money,  al- 
though sometimes  when  I  am  wakeful  at  night,  I 
see  a  light  glimmering  through  the  partition  of  my 
room,  and  hear  the  chink  of  coin.  Wolfe,  I  cannot 
love  him  as  I  ought." 

The  dog  uttered  a  short  discontented  gTmit,  as 
though  he  understood  his  fair  mistress,  and  then 
went  and  lay  in  front  of  the  fire  for  the  purpose  of 
inhaling  the  odour  of  the  stew.  An  hour  or  more 
had  passed  away  when  the  dog  got  up,  laid  his  ear 
against  the  door,  and  began  to  bark. 

"  'Tis  my  father  retui'ning,"  thought  Harriet,  as 
she  opened  the  door,  and  held  Wolfe  by  his  mus- 
cular neck  to  restrain  liis  impetuosity.  Shading  her 
eyes  mth  her  hands,  she  gazed  out  of  the  doorway. 
The  person  approaching  the  hut  was  not  old  Pet- 
worth  ;  his  figure  was  stouter  and  more  youthful, 
while  instead  of  stalking  onwards,  regardless  of 
mud  and  water  as  the  soldier  was  wont  to  do, 
he  picked  his  way  gingerly  through  the  sedgy 
grass,  in  a  somewhat  coclaieyfied  fasliion.  Wolfe 
trembled  with  excitement,  and  growled  thunder- 
ously, so  that  his  mistress  had  some  trouble  to 
hold  him  in.     A  few  minutes  afterwards  she  re- 
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cognised  in  the  somewhat  nieful  features  of  the 
new  comer,  the  well  kno^^Tl  face  of  James  Chig- 
wood. 

"  He  won't  bite,  I  hope,  yomig  woman,  eh  V^ 
asked  the  barber,  whose  thoughts  were  solely  con- 
centrated on  the  threatemng  aspect  of  the  mastiff. 

"  I  won't  let  him,"  replied  Harriet  Xorland, 
with  a  smile.  ^'  Wolfe  I "  she  said  authoritatively, 
"  go  and  lie  yonder,  nor  dare  open  your  mouth, 
sir.  So,  ^Ir.  Chigwood,  it  seems  you  did  not 
recocmise  me  ?  " 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,''  responded  the  hair- 
dresser, making  a  profound  bow,  "for  accosting 
you  so  rudely.  It  was  the  simplicity  of  your 
dress  which  deceived  me.  I  could  not  beheve  that 
a  lady  who  had  shone  in  the  bright  galaxy  of  the 
fashionable  world  would  condescend  to  wear  so 
humble  a  costume." 

"  It  is  possibly  less  condescension  than  neces- 
sity," answered  !Mrs.  Norland.  "•  But  will  you  not 
enter  my  mansion,  !Mr.  Chigwood,  since  I  presume 
you  have  come  purposely  to  see  me  ?  " 

The  barber  looked  around  him  ^\-ith  some  hesita- 
tion. 

"  Are  you  alone,  madam  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  my  father  has  gone  to  visit  a  patient  two 
miles  off — ^you  are  not  afraid,  ]Mi\  Chigwood  ?  " 

"  No,  but  I  thought  yom'  father  might  misin- 
terpret my  motives  in  visiting  you.  Excuse  me, 
madam,  but  this  is  a  terribly  lonely  place.  Are 
you  not  afraid  to  Hve  here  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least." 

l2 
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"  Supposing  I  were  now  to  put  a  pistol  to  your 
breast  ?  " 

"  You  might  kill  me,  but  you  would  never  leave 
tlie  hut.  Wolfe  would  hold  you  till  his  master's 
return.  Would  you  not,  Wolfe  ?  "  Wolfe  wagged 
his  tail,  and  glanced  in  such  a  sinister  manner  at 
Mr.  Chigwood,  that  that  gentleman  felt  quite  lui- 
comfortable.  "But  I  have  no  such  fears  with 
you,  Mr.  Chigwood,"  said  Mrs.  Norland,  smiling. 
*^I  have  known  you  too  long.  And  now,  if  you 
do  not  wish  to  encounter  my  father,  tell  me  your 
business,  for  I  know  that  curiosity  alone  has  not 
brought  you  hither." 

"  I  come,  madam,  on  behalf  of  a  person  who  ac- 
knowledges that  she  has  ^vronged  you,  and  now 
asks  your  forgiveness." 

"  You  speak  of  your  wife — of  Serafina  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

"  Mr.  Chigwood,  many  times  and  oft  since  I 
have  lived  in  this  solitary  habitation,  I  have  thought 
of  Serafina.  I  have  not  forgotten  how  tenderly 
she  nursed  me  in  illness ;  how  dui'ing  my  Calcutta 
life,  when  my  husband's  neglect  and  dislike  cankered 
my  existence,  she  was  a  faithful  and  warm  friend. 
But  since  we  came  to  England  her  natm'e  seems 
to  have  chansjed.  A  thirst  for  accumulating 
wealth  has  possessed  her.  She  persuaded  me  to 
tmii  my  house  into  a  gaming-saloon,  she  persuaded 
me  to  encourage  the  addresses  of  a  man  whose 
hand  I  am  doubly  prohibited  from  accepting,  and 
in  fmlherance  of  this  last  scheme  she  hatched  a 
plot  which,  as  I  said  at  the  time,  displayed  fiendish 
malignity." 
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"  You  mean,  [Mrs.  Norland,  that  assuming  your 
name,  she  introduced  herself  to  ]Mr.  Taswell  at 
Rochester,  and  persuaded  him  to  take  vengeance 
on  Mr.  Starlinghurst  1 " 

"  Yes ;  how  can  she  explain  an  act  of  such  un- 
scrupulous atrocity  ?  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  fathom 
her  intentions,  she  -wished  to  provoke  a  duel,  or 
rather  an  assassination,  in  order  that  by  the  death 
of  Frederick  Starlinghm'st,  she  might  remove  one 
of  the  obstacles  to  my  mamage  with  Sh  Goodwin 
Anerley." 

"  Listen  to  me,  ^Ii's.  Norland,"  exclaimed  the 
hairdresser ;  "  so  I  beheved,  and  such  was  my 
hoiTor  at  her  cnme,  that  I  fled  from  her,  although 
she  was  my  lawfully-wedded  wife,  as  if  she  were  a 
pestilence.  Since  then  we  have  met  by  an  extra- 
ordinary accident.  I  taxed  her  with  the  honible 
villany  which  she  had  planned.  She  denied  the 
story  in  toto,  and  we  are  once  more  reconciled.'' 

In  this  speech  ]Mi'.  Chigwood  displayed  his  usual 
mixture  of  tmth  and  falsehood,  but  the  falsehood 
predominated.  In  the  first  place,  he  did  not 
escape  from  his  wife  because  of  her  supposed 
^^•ickedness,  but  because  it  suited  him  better  to  fly 
than  to  pay  !Mr.  Gattrell  what  he  owed  him ;  in 
the  next  place,  although  he  had  durmg  the 
caravan-journey  heard  the  accomit  of  Serafina's 
malignant  contrivances,  both  from  ^Ii's.  Norland 
and  from  Arthur  Taswell,  he  was  quite  willing,  as 
we  have  seen  in  our  last  chapter,  to  succimib  to 
her  charms  AA-ithout  any  explanations  whatever.  It 
was  true,  however,  that  Serafina,  on  hearing  from 
him  the  crime  of  which  she  was  accused,  had  given 
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him  proofs  of  her  innocence,  and  justice  compels 
•QS  to  say  that  her  husband  beUeved  the  cogency  of 
the  proofs  which  she  adduced. 

"Mr.  Chigwood,"  said  Mrs.  Norland,  "your 
words  only  prove  that  you  are  a  simple,  trustful 
husband.  Your  wife  makes  a  mere  denial  of  this 
well-attested  accusation,  and  you  immediately  wel- 
come her  back  to  your  arms." 

"  Not  so,  madam,"  replied  the  hairdresser  with 
dignity ;  "  I  demanded  proof,  clear,  legally-esta- 
blished proof  of  her  innocence.  She  has  given  it 
me.  You  shall  hear  the  details.  To  begin  my 
story,  you  must  know,  i\ii*s.  Norland,  that  my- 
self, wife,  and  three  children,  have  been  staying 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Sir  John  Halstead, 
of  Nettlestead  Grange." 

"  Sir  John  Halstead  !  my  kind  old  friend ! " 

"  Yes,  madam.  He  earnestly  desires  to  see  you  ; 
but  of  that  I  will  speak  hereafter.  A  fortnight 
ago.  Lawyer  Sheldrick,  of  Canterbmy,  came  to 
visit  Su'  John  on  business.  In  accordance  with 
the  primitive  Cln-istian  habits  observed  in  that 
household,  we  were  all  assembled  at  dinner  to- 
gether. ]\ii\  Sheldrick  stared  continually  at  my 
wife  during  the  repast ;  my  foolish  fondness  made 
me  think  it  was  from  admiration  of  her  beauty. 
In  the  course  of  the  day.  Sir  John,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  open  and  straightforward  of  men,  in- 
formed me  of  the  real  cause.  It  seems  that 
Mr.  Taswell,  reduced  to  his  \rits'  end  for  a  live- 
lihood, had  obtained  employment  in  Lawyer 
Sheldrick's  office,  and  that  while  there  he  had 
related  the  story  of  Serafina's  supposed  treachery. 
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'  I  am  deeply  grieved  and  disappointed/  said 
Sir  John ;  '  our  good  friend  Ellerby  hoped  that 
your  wife  would  go  forth  as  a  shining  light  among 
the  heathen  of  her  native  land.  I  cannot  beheve 
this  accusation.  But,  Chigwood,  she  must  clear 
herself  satisfactorily,  or  I  can  no  longer  harbom- 
her  here.'  Mi'S.  Norland,  her  innocence  has  been 
proved  past  a  doubt.  iVIr.  Taswell  was  sent  for, 
and  confronted  ^rith  Serafina.  As  he  had  only 
seen  a  veiled  and  cloaked  figm-e,  of  course  the  face 
went  for  nothing.  But  he  hesitated  about  the 
voice,  and  left  a  strong  impression  on  Sh'  John's 
mind  that  my  -svife  was  not  the  person  who  had 
visited  him  m  Rochester." 

"  Yfho  was  she  then  ?  ''  asked  iSIrs.  Norland. 

"  Madam,  if  I  pain  yom'  feelings  by  what  I 
have  to  say  further,  pray  pardon  me.  Serafina,  of 
coui'se,  did  not  consider  the  proof  which  I  have 
mentioned  sufficient.  It  was  only  pitting  her  word 
against  Mr.  Taswell's  imperfect  recollection.  Some 
Bow-street  officers  were  discovered  through  lsii\ 
Sheldrick's  agency,  assisted  by  Serafina.  These 
men  stated  positively,  that  on  the  night  in  ques- 
tion, they  were  placed  at  Rochester  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  the  movements  of  a  well-known  Go- 
vernment spy,  a  woman,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
unfaithful  to  her  trust,  and  inclined  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  disaffected  party.  They  traced 
this  woman  to  ]Mi\  Taswell's  lodgings  in  Love-lane. 
On  her  departure  thence  they  took  her  into  custody, 
belie\ing  that  she  had  visited  a  man,  who  was  the 
accredited  agent  of  the  London  CoiTesponding 
Society,  for  treasonable   purposes.     After   much 
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hesitation,  she  disclosed  the  real  object  of  her  in- 
terview. Pardon  me  for  what  I  am  about  to  say, 
madam ;  Mr.  Starlinghurst  is  a  gay  gentleman,  a 
man  of  fashion ;  this  woman  had  been  one  of  his 
victims." 

!Mi's.  Norland  clasped  her  hands,  and  uttered  a 
deep  sigh.  "  Alas  !  for  man's  wickedness ! "  she 
munnured.  "  One  broken  heart,  it  seems,  was 
not  sufficient ! " 

"  The  woman  had  heard  how  Mr.  Taswell  had 
been  jilted,  and  herself  burning  with  revenge, 
judged  that  he  would  prove  her  mlling  confe- 
derate. To  her  surprise,  he  exclaimed,  ^You  are 
Mrs.  Norland ! '  It  seems,  madam,  she  merely 
knew  you  by  name,  but  as  Mr.  Taswell  instantly 
proceeded  to  recount  the  wrongs  you  had  suffered, 
she  adopted  the  cue,  and  besought  him  in  your 
character,  to  avenge  her  cause." 

"  How  did  Mr.  Taswell  learn  my  past  history  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Norland.  "You  also,  I  remember, 
showed  that  you  were  acquainted  with  it.  Yet  I 
have  never  mentioned  it  to  any  one,  not  even  to 
Serafina,  in  my  moments  of  closest  confidence." 

"  Madam,  it  need  be  no  secret  now.  I  learnt 
it  from  your  first  lover  (excuse  the  expression), 
William  Lancefield,  otherwise  Walter  Love- 
ridge." 

"  What  has  become  of  him  since  his  escape  from 
prison  ?  " 

"  I  know  not.  I  think  he  has  returned  to 
America." 

"  I  hope  so,  I  trust  so.     With  his  fanatical  opi- 
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nions  he  will  come  to  no  good  end  in  a  conntiy 
ruled  by  a  king." 

"  But  pardon  me,  Mi's.  Norland,  I  have  not 
finished  my  story  yet.  My  wife  being  determined 
to  exonerate  herself,  it  was  arranged  with  the 
Bow-street  officers  that  Taswell  should  have  an 
intendew  -^-ith  the  woman  I  have  mentioned.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  the  veiled  figure,  he  said,  ^  That  is 
she  ! '  She  removed  her  veil,  and  disclosed  a  face 
and  complexion  which,  it  is  needless  to  add,  did 
not  belong  to  Serafina." 

"  Well,  this  appears  to  clear  her ;  stiU,  I  have 
but  yom-  word  for  it,  ^Ir.  Chig^^ood." 

"  By  no  means,  madam,"  replied  the  hairdresser. 
"  Here  is  a  document  "s^dtnessed  by  Law;\'er  Shel- 
drick,  and  signed  by  the  Bow-street  ofiScers,  George 
Yapp,  and  Joseph  Bletcher." 

"  But,  if  she  is  innocent,  why  does  Serafina 
speak  of  wrongs  she  has  done  me,  and  entreat  me 
to  forgive  her  ?  " 

"  Her  intercourse  with  Mr.  Ellerby,  the  Prophet 
of  the  Lord,  as  they  call  him,  seems  to  have 
changed  her  disposition.  She  laments  that  she 
induced  you  to  keep  a  faro-table ;  she  also  regrets 
that  she  persuaded  you  to  reply  to  Sir  Good^^'in 
Anerley's  letters.  She  would  prefer  leading  such 
matters  as  this  last  in  the  hands  of  Providence." 

"  Have  vou  ever  told  her,  ]Mr.  Chigwood,  how 
the  contents  of  that  oaken-coffer  were  used  to  free 
William  Lancefield  from  prison  ?  " 

"  Madam,"  rephed  the  barber  gravely,  "  I  have 
not.     She  has  never  alluded  to  the  subject,  and  I 
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confess  I  should  not  like  to  try  lier  new-born  Chris- 
tianity too  severely." 

"  And  is  this  all  you  have  come  to  tell  me,  ^Ir. 
Chigwood?" 

"  All,  "Mrs.  Norland !  Sm-ely  it  is  worth  my 
while  to  visit  you  to  clear  my  wife's  character  in 
the  eyes  of  that  lady  whom  she  loves  better  than 
all  the  world  besides,  ay,  far  better,"  murmured 
Mr.  Chigwood,  "  than  the  children,  or  poor  me ! 
Besides,  madam,  I  bear  a  pressing  letter  of  invita- 
tion from  Sir  John  Halstead.  He  fears  you  are 
leading  a  solitary  and  (pardon  his  expression)  hea- 
thenish life;  he  thinks  that  the  di\dnely-inspired 
words  of  the  Prophet  mil  do  you  a  benefit." 

"I  will  consult  my  father.  See,  yonder  he 
comes."  As  she  spoke,  Wolfe  ran  to  the  door,  and 
dashed  off  to  greet  his  master. 

"  Thanks,  madam,"  replied  the  barber ;  "  I  will 
leave  at  once.  I  have  heard  Mi\  Petworth  has  no 
liking  for  strange  faces  ;  and  he  might  set  the  dogs 
at  me." 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

THE  attorney's  DRUDGE. 

A  CARRIAGE,  drav^Ti  by  four  post-horses,  di'ove 
away  rapidly  from  a  certain  mansion  in  Bedford- 
sqnare.  The  postilions  and  then-  cattle  were  be- 
decked with  wedding  favours,  the  roof  of  the 
vehicle  was  loaded  with  luggage,  while  the  rumble 
was  occupied,  to  judge  from  the  expression  of  their 
faces,  by  an  apparently  uncongenial  couple.  Tlie 
lady  pm-sed  her  thin  hps,  and  looked  som',  prim, 
and  demure;  the  gentleman  sat  cahn,  silent,  and 
impassable.  What  were  they  thinking  of?  The 
lady  probably  regretted  bygone  days,  when  she 
served  a  mistress  whose  soul  soared  above  the 
vanities  of  this  world ;  and  lamented  that  she 
would  now  be  deprived  of  her  beloved  Tabernacle 
ministrations.  Her  companion  was  such  a  reticent 
beincr,  that  it  is  difficult  to  cruess  the  nature  of  his 
thoughts.  IMost  likely  he  was  displeased,  as  most 
valets  are,   at  his  master's  exchange  of  bachelor 
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freedom  for  matrimonial  bonds ;  lie  foresaw  a  di- 
minution of  perquisites  and  cast-off  clothing,  and  a 
cessation  of  confidential  employment.  Perhaps  he 
speculated  on  the  future  of  the  marriage,  and  won- 
dered whether  it  would  turn  out  happily.  His 
master  had  always  Hked  to  be  in  the  fashion,  and 
as  the  marriage  of  a  certain  exalted  personage 
who  led  the  fashion  was  already  rumoured  (before 
a  month  had  passed)  to  have  tm-ned  out  imhappily, 
perhaps  his  master  would  follow  suit.  So  much 
for  the  reflections  of  ^Irs.  Potts  and  'Mr,  Pm'kess, 
as  they  sate  side  by  side.  Inside  the  carriage  we 
will  not  peep.  That  is  a  sacred  place,  for  there 
sate  two  fellow-mortals  who  had  solemnly  vowed 
that  day  to  love  and  cherish  each  other  till  death 
them  should  part. 

The  door  of  the  mansion  was  partly  open,  and 
several  persons  stood  on  the  steps  waving  their 
handkerchiefs  as  the  carriage  rolled  away.  The 
feminine  part  of  the  company  shed  tears,  the  httle 
crowd  wdiich  had  collected  in  front  of  the  house 
cheered  lustily,  somebody  threw  a  worn  kid-shpper 
after  the  happy  pan',  which  a  hawk-eyed  son  of 
Abraham,  who  was  crying  clo'  in  the  square,  im- 
mediately popped  into  his  wallet.  The  street-door 
was  closed  with  a  heaxj  clang,  and  everybody  in 
the  house  experienced  that  sensation  of  oppressive 
and  unnatural  quiet  which  succeeds  the  bustle  of 
wedding  festivities. 

It  is  seldom  that  those  who  are  left  behind  feel 
ecstatically  joyful  after  a  mamage,  miless  they 
are  mere  distant  kinsfolk  or  connexions,  -who  care 
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little  for  the  welfare  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
and  get  uproariously  jo^^al  over  early  potations 
and  abundant  speech-making.  The  people  most 
interested  are  glad  when  the  fuss  is  over,  when  the 
mere  guests  have  departed,  and  they  are  left  alone 
to  their  own  thoughts. 

Sir  Goodwin  did  not  feel  particularly  happy. 
He  considered  that  his  daughter  had  made  but  a 
poor  match.  She  had  obtained  a  man  of  good 
family  and  fair  prospects  ;  but  she  ought  to  have 
secured  a  "s-iscount  at  least.  However,  she  was  a 
headstrong  little  baggage,  and  at  any  rate  Star- 
linghurst  was  better  than  that  revolutionary  young 
law^^er,  who  had  luckily  lost  all  his  property  just 
at  the  right  moment.  Then  he  was  displeased  at 
the  conduct  of  the  old  Squire  and  his  lady,  who 
declined  to  come  up  to  London  for  the  marriage, 
and  said  they  would  send  theii'  family  laws^er  to 
represent  them.  They  pleaded  as  their  excuse  the 
infirmities  of  age,  and  their  dislike  to  noise  and 
bustle. 

Lucy  wept  a  good  deal ;  she  was  sorry  to  lose 
Floretta,  who,  though  her  temper  was  not  so  good 
as  it  might  be,  was  still  her  sister,  and  had  been 
her  companion  from  infancy.  Possibly,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  some  of  her  tears  were  shed  in  be- 
half of  another  person. 

^liss  Thrupp  was  httle  given  to  melting  moods, 
still  she  TN^ped  the  glasses  of  .her  spectacles  oftener 
than  she  was  wont  to  do.  She  loved  the  two  girls 
as  if  they  had  been  her  own  children,  and  she  had 
dismal    apprehensions  in  her  own  mind  whether 
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the  union  which  had  just  been  solemnised  would 
conduce  to  Floretta's  happiness.  She  felt  deeply 
responsible  for  the  match  ;  having  in  her  blind  po- 
litical zeal,  which  taught  her  that  all  Tories  were 
of  necessity  good  men,  and  all  levellers  of  necessity 
evil  men,  encom-aged  Floretta  to  spurn  Arthur 
Taswell,  and  to  accept  the  man  who  was  now  her 
husband. 

But  there  was  another  reason  why  everybody 
should  feel  uncomfortable.  We  heard  just  now 
how  Squire  Starlinghurst  proposed  to  send  his  con- 
fidential attorney,  ^Ir.  Sheldrick,  as  his  substitute. 
The  old  la^vyer  was  usually  as  punctual  as  his  own 
office  timepiece  in  fulfillmg  his  appointments; 
but  on  the  present  occasion  ill-luck  seemed  to 
pursue  him.  Being  a  man  of  inveterately  old- 
fashioned  habits,  he  never  journeyed  except  on 
horseback,  and  never  omitted  to  take  his  Quixote- 
faced  clerk,  Nodes,  as  liis  henchman  on  those  ex- 
peditions. Now,  as  misfortmie  would  have  it,  on 
the  very  day  appointed  for  their  journey.  Nodes, 
who  had  never  been  ill  in  his  Hfe,  vexatiously 
sickened  of  the  small-pox,  and  was  of  com^se  un- 
able to  travel.  Although  poor  Nodes  had  much 
the  worst  of  the  bargain,  as  he  rose  from  bed  with 
his  long  face  seamed  and  pitted  by  the  disease,  old 
Sheldrick  felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  fall  ill  when 
he  did,  and  never  thoroughly  forgave  him.  The 
consequence  of  Nodei^'s  ailment  was,  that  Aithur 
Taswell,  sorely  against  his  will,  was  appointed  to 
take  his  place.  He  knew  well  whither  he  was 
going,  and  he  felt  his  position  bitterly.     Had  old 
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Sheldrick  treated  his  clerks  as  gentlemen,  entitled 
to  the  same  privileges  as  himself,  the  prospect 
before  him  might  not  have  been  so  galling.  But 
he  looked  upon  them  as  mere  drudges,  whose  place 
in  other  people's  houses  was  the  kitchen.  Mi'.  Xodes 
was  accustomed  to  this  usage,  and  as  the  son  of  an 
exceedingly  retail  Canterbury  chandler,  probably 
did  not  mind  it.  But  Taswell  had  been  brought 
up  >^'ith  loftier  notions,  and  shuddered  at  the  idea 
of  entering  the  house  where,  six  months  earlier,  he 
had  been  the  intimate  friend  and  accepted  lover ; 
as  a  mere  dependent,  whose  position  was  so  mean 
that  he  must  consent  to  remain  invisible  on  the 
basement  stor}'.  He  did  not  venture  to  remon- 
strate with  his  employer,  whose  answer  would 
have  been,  "  do  my  bidding,  or  quit  my  senice  ;" 
besides,  adversity  had  braced  Taswell's  moral  cou- 
rage, and  he  resolved  to  do  what  seemed  to  be  his 
duty,  however  disagreeable  it  might  appear.  So 
the  fat  old  law}'er  mounted  one  aged  pony,  Taswell 
mounted  the  other,  and  away  they  trotted  towai'ds 
London.  ^Ir.  Sheldrick  rode  Tui'k,  the  shooting 
pony,  of  whose  prowess  he  had  bragged  at  Sh'  Good- 
viin  Anerley's  dinner-table.  Now  Turk  was  cm- 
rently  rumoured  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age,  and 
certainly  had  seen  enough  of  the  world  to  prevent 
his  being  surprised  at  anything.  He  had  travelled 
all  over  the  home  counties,  had  been  in  London 
during  the  Lord  ^Mayor's  Show,  without  shying  at 
the  men  in  armour,  was  even  said  to  have  been 
considered  a  steady  old  nag  at  His  ^Majests's  Coro- 
nation in  the  year  1761 ;  but,  like  other  folks,  Turk 
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no  doubt  had  his  special  aversions,  and,  although 
he  would  have  stood  like  a  rock  if  you  fired  a 
howitzer  from  his  back,  there  were  some  things 
which  he  could  not  endiu'e.     The  la^^wer  and  his 
clerk  entered  a  certain  -village,  where  an  immense 
crowd,  consisting  of  nearly  seventy  persons,  was 
ssembled  under  the  great  horse  chesnut-tree  that 
overshadowed   the  alehouse ;    some   extraordinary 
sight  was  evidently  to  be  seen.    Turk  doubtless  con- 
sidered it  an   excessively  extraordinary  spectacle, 
for  as  soon  as  he  beheld  an  indigo-coloured  bear 
(Mr.  Mobbs  had  dyed  poor  Marco  afresh)  gravely 
dancing  a  minuet,  he  put  his  venerable  head  be- 
tween his  legs,  threw  out  his  hind  feet,  and  bucked 
as  prettily  as   any  four-year-old.     Lawyer  Shel- 
drick  flew  over  his  head,  and  lay  extended  hke  a 
spread  eagle,  or  rather  like  a  gigantic  tmlle,  in  a 
pool  of  mire.     He  was  speedily  raised  to  his  feet 
by  the  spectators,  none  the  worse  for  his  tumble, 
if  we  except  a  flow  of  blood  from  his  nose,  which 
probably  postponed    an   apoplectic  seizure   for   a 
year  or  two.     Turk,  apparently  satisfied  with  his 
display  of  youthful  agility,  walked  quietly  to  the 
horse-trough,  where  he  began  to  slake  his  thu'st. 
Mr.  Sheldrick  was  escorted  by  the  landlord  of  the 
alehouse  to  an  upper  room,  where  he  washed  the 
mire  and  blood  from  his  face,  the  crowd  meanwhile 
staring   open-mouthed  with  the   utmost  diligence 
into  the  parlour--v\dndow,  where  there  was  nothing 
whatever  to  be  seen.     Mr.  Mobbs  recognised  Tas- 
well,  who  had  by  this  time  dismounted,  and  was 
holding  both  the  ponies'  bridles,  and  a  short  dialogue 
ensued  between  them : 
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"  Where  is  Chigw'ood,  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany?" asked  Taswell. 

"  Bless  ye,  Chig^vood  and  me  had  a  friendly 
split.  He  sold  me  this  here  bear;  t' other's  dead. 
Him  and  the  childi'en  and  his  wife  have  got  into 
comfortable  quarters,  up  at  Sir  John  Halstead's." 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  Taswell,  "  I  know 
that ;  I  saw  the  whole  family  there  lately." 

"  What  makes  you  ask  me  then,  master  ? "  de- 
manded !Mr.  Mobbs,  gruffly. 

"  I  merely  wanted  to  know  why  Chig^^ood  se- 
parated from  you." 

"  That  black  mississ  of  his  done  it  all.  He 
wouldn't  listen  to  me.  I  says  to  him, '  ChigvN'Ood,'  I 
says,  '  you're  thi'owing  yourselves  away.  That  wife 
of  yours  is  a  treasure ;  a  perfick  gold  mine  !  My 
eyes  I  In  a  Hindian  tragedy,  along  with  the  kids,, 
she'd  draw  better  nor  ^Irs.  Siddons.'  But  it  was. 
no  use,  she  wanted  him  for  her  own  purposes." 

"What  were  they?" 

"  Well,  maybe  I  overheerd  more  nor  they'd  like. 
I  was  taking  up  a  snare  or  two  I  had  laid  in  Sir 
John's  park  (he's  a  good  easy  genelman  as  ever 
lived),  and  I  heard  ]Mi\  Chig  and  his  lady  talking 
over  some  scheme  of  man-png  a  rich  barrow-night 
to  that  proud  haughty  lady  as  I  fetched  in  my 
second  caravan." 

"IMrs.  Norland?" 

"Ay,  she.  Chigwood  was  to  go  hunting  all 
over  the  countr}''  to  find  her,  and  they  was  to  get 
a  round  sum  down  whenever  the  barrow-night  put 
the  ring  on  her  finger." 

VOL.  II.  M 
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"Indeed,"  obsen-ed  Taswell,  in  an  indifferent 
tone. 

"Well,  master,  I  must  be  off.  Bildad,  Tom 
Waterlow,  and  tlie  caravans  are  five  miles  from 
here.  I  am  just  taking  Marco"  (here  he  stroked 
the  bear's  nose)  "  round  all  manner  of  by-places  to 
learn  him  manners — ^when  he  gets  more  self-con- 
fidence, he's  to  appear  in  the  towns.  By  the  way, 
who's  this  old  cove  as  got  his  nose  broke  ?" 

"  Law}^er  Shekbick." 

"  A  la\\yer  !  I'm  jiggered  if  I  mustn't  slip  away 
then.  He'll  be  actionincp  me  for  damacres.  You 
won't  peach  ?  " 

Taswell  smiled,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Then  good  morning,  sir,"  and  away  went  bear 
and  leader  as  fast  as  they  could. 

The  effect  of  this  accident  was  that  ^Ir.  Shel- 
drick's  amval  in  London  was  considerably  delayed. 
He  felt  sore  and  shaken  by  his  fall,  and  was  disin- 
clined to  ride  at  his  usual  speed.  Besides,  Turk 
went  on  in  a  very  unpleasant  manner.  He  was  so 
proud  of  having  mihorsed  his  old  master,  that  he 
took  to  sh}dng  at  white  gates,  wheelbarrows,  and 
other  familiar  roadside  objects;  so  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  journey  to  London  was  a  con- 
tinued scene  of  whipping  and  imprecating  on  the 
part  of  the  lawyer.  They  reached  Bedford-square 
just  as  the  company  was  sitting  down  to  the  wed- 
ding-breakfast. 

"  See,  here  are  a  couple  arri^iing  in  genuine  old- 
fashioned  style  !"  said  a  dandified  young  guest,  as 
he  glanced  out  of  window. 
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"  Why,  bless  my  soul ! "  exclaimed  one  of  Sir 
Good^vin's  City  friends,  a  gentleman  who  was  no- 
torious for  always  blurting  out  the  wrong  thing  in 
the  wrong  place,  "  that  young  man  is  Ai'thiu'  Tas- 
wellj  who  was  to  have  married  our  fan*  bride. 
Deal',  dear,  what  a  fall  I " 

At  these  words,  uttered  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
everv'body  crowded  to  the  windows,  and  a  general 
murmur  of  astonishment  buzzed  about  the  room. 
[Miss  Thrupp  blushed  scarlet,  Sir  Goodwin  turned 
pale,  and  began  to  call  attention  to  his  pictures ; 
Lucy  raised  her  lace-bordered  handkerchief  to 
hide  her  starting  tears.  Fortimately,  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  sate  apart,  engrossed  apparently 
in  mutual  admiration.  Lucy  beckoned  hastily  to 
Mss  Tlmipp,  who  came  to  her  side. 

"  Dear  [Miss  Thrupp,  do  you  perceive  who  has 
arrived?  He  siu'ely  will  not  attempt  to  join  us 
here.     It  will  be  too  painful." 

"  There  is  no  likelihood  of  that,"  answered  the 
governess.  "Mr.  Sheldrick  treats  his  clerks  as 
mere  sen^ants,  and  sends  them  to  the  kitchen." 

"  Surely  you  will  not  perniit  that,  Miss  Thrupp  ? 
You  •vs'ill  not  suffer  one  who  has  been  om'  bosom 
friend  to  be  thus  degraded  ?  " 

"  [My  child,  I  cannot  say.  You  had  better  con- 
sult yoiu'  father." 

"  I  ■\;vill  consult  no  one,"  answered  Lucy.  '*  I 
will  see  to  this  myself."  And  she  ghded  rapidly 
from  the  room. 

Old  Sheldrick  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  in 
the  hall.     His  rubicund  nose  was  swoUen  to  twice 
m2 
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its  usual  size,  and  his  manner  displayed  the  utmost 
irritation. 

"  Take  thp  ponies  round  to  the  mews,  do  you 
hear?"  he  said  in  the  most  surly  tone  to  Taswell, 
who  stood  holding  their  heads  at  the  side  of  the 
pavement. 

Here  the  law^^er's  eye  caught  sight  of  Lucy  as 
she  descended  the  staii's. 

"  Your  pardon,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  with  an  obsequious  bow.  "  A  series 
of  unlucky  accidents  have  detained  me  beyond " 

"  John,"  said  Lucy  to  the  footman,  who  stood  at 
the  door,  "  conduct  this  gentleman  to  the  dining- 
room."  She  then  proceeded  to  the  door  and  threw 
it  wide  open. 

"  Aii:hur  !"  she  exclaimed,  "is  this  really  you?" 

Taswell  uttered  an  unintelligible  cry  of  pleasure, 
and  dropping  the  ponies'  bridles,  sprang  up  the 
steps. 

He  gazed  upon  Lucy.  Perhaps  it  was  the  effect 
of  her  festive  dress,  perhaps  it  was  the  novelty 
caused  by  months  of  separation,  perhaps  it  was  the 
deep  blush  which  indignation  at  old  Sheldrick's 
brutal  manner  had  called  up  to  her  fair  cheek. 
More  likely,  it  was  all  these  causes  combined.  In 
the  days  of  his  passion  for  Floretta,  Taswell  had 
regarded  Lucy  as  a  pleasing-looking  girl ;  lie  now 
thought  her  beautiful.  Her  pale  yellow  hair  shone 
like  gold  in  his  eyes ;  her  somewhat  long  and  me- 
lancholy face  appeared  the  perfection  of  oval  love- 
liness ;  he  took  her  hand,  and  raised  it  respectfully 
to  his  lips.     Lucy  blushed  again,  and  hastily  re- 
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tired  within  the  hall,  for  she  had  begun  to  attract 
observation.  A  small  mob  of  street  boys  had  ga- 
thered round  the  ponies,  criticising  them  with  all 
the  unction  peculiar  to  London  gaminsy  and  the 
spectacle  of  the  little  sentimental  scene  just  re- 
corded had  excited  them  greatly. 

"  Oh,  ain't  she  a  beauty,  Jim  ?  I  shordd  like  to 
kiss  her  'and." 

"  rd  sooner  kiss  that  t'other  one  with  the  horange 
blossoms,"  observed  another,  "who's  a  looking  out 
of  the  winder." 

"  I  say,  master,"  said  a  practical  boy,  addi-essing 
Taswell,  ''  'old  yer  'orses  'eads  for  arf  an  hour  for 
threepence." 

"  Here  comes  the  marrow-bones  and  cleavers. 
That's  your  sort ! "  cried  a  fourth,  as  those  time- 
honoured  hymeneal  melodists  appeared  at  the  street 
comer. 

By  this  time,  Lucy  had  sent  a  servant  to  take 
the  horses  round  to  the  mews,  and  invited  Taswell 
into  the  house.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but 
as  an  insolent  boy  shouted  out,  "  Don't  be  afeard, 
master,  go  in.  I  on'y  wish  she'd  ax  one  of  us,"  he 
entered  the  house  and  shut  the  door,  to  avoid  their 
observations. 

"  Arthm-,"  said  Lucy,  taking  his  hand,  "  you 
shall  not  go  to  the  kitchen.  If  you  do,  I  will  sit 
there  with  you  to  bear  you  company.  But  it  would 
be  equally  painful  to  you  and  to  all  of  us  were  you 
to  appear  in  the  breakfast-room.  Come  hither  into 
the  study.  A  servant  shall  bring  you  breakfast, 
and  when  my  poor  sister"  (Lucy  heaved  a  sigh) 
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"  is  whii'led  away,  Miss  Thrupp  and  I  will  pay  you 
a  visit." 

Before  Taswell  could  reply,  she  had  pressed  his 
hand,  and  left  him  in  Sh'  Goodwin's  private  apart- 
ment. As  he  gazed  around  the  room  at  the  well- 
remembered  map  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  and 
the  highly-colom-ed  drawings  of  "  Life  on  a  Sugar 
Plantation"  (wherein  the  negroes  were  depicted  as 
bm'sting  with  hilarity),  he  thought  of  the  many 
happy  hom's  he  had  passed  m  that  house,  until  his 
mistress,  making  politics  the  excuse  for  her  incon- 
stancy, had  transferred  her  affections  to  another 
lover.  But  past  regrets  were  useless  now ;  she  had 
that  morning  been  irrevocably  united  to  the  man 
of  her  choice,  and  he  would  do  better  to  accept  his 
fate  mth  equanimity.  Yet  it  seemed  strange  to 
be  seated  thus  in  that  silent  room  alone,  listening 
to  the  subdued  bursts  of  applause  and  clapping  of 
hands  which  succeeded  every  especially  successful 
speech.  After  a  time  the  speech-maldng  termi- 
nated, and  Taswell  knew  by  the  mn^estrained 
laughter  and  loud  talking  which  succeeded,  that 
the  bride  and  bridegToom  had  retu'ed  to  prepare 
for  then'  journey.  The  window  of  the  study  looked 
into  the  street ;  he  could  not  restraui  his  curiosity 
when  the  final  moment  arrived,  and  watched  his 
successful  rival  calmly  and  politely  hand  Floretta, 
who  looked  palhd  and  tearful  in  her  travelling- 
dress,  into  the  carriage.  The  vehicle  was  presently 
driven  aAvay,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Lucy  entered 
the  study. 

"  My  father  will  soon  come  here  to  rest  after  his 
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fatigues,  Artliur,"  she  said ;  ^^  you  had  better  not 
eucomiter  hmi.     Let  us  go  to  the  music-room." 

Taswell  \\dlliiigly  obeyed  her  request,  sapng  as 
he  ascended  the  stairs,  "  But,  where  is  my  employer, 
:Mr.  Sheldi'ick?" 

"  He  is  fast  asleep  m  one  of  the  bed-chambers, 
wearied  ^^'ith  his  joiu'iiey.  See,  here  is  ^liss 
Thrupp." 

The  governess  came  forward,  and  shook  Tas- 
weU  cordially  by  the  hand,  saying  : , 

"  We  last  parted  m  anger,  !Mr.  TasweU ;  smce 
then,  you  have  endured  many  disappointments  and 
privations ;  let  us  forget  the  past,  and  meet  again 
on  terms  of  ancient  friendship." 

"  Willingly,  ^liss  Tlrnipp,"  replied  the  yomig 
man ;  "•  the  prize  for  which  I  contended  has  been 
carried  away  by  another.  I  have  detemdned  to 
bear  the  disappointment  cheerfully." 

"  It  is  a  Avise  resolve,"  said  ^Nliss  Thrupp. 

"Poor,  poor  Floretta!"  mm^nm-ed  Lucy,  "I 
hope  she  may  be  happy !" 

"  You  speak  in  a  sadly  anxious  tone,  ]Miss  Lucy," 
remarked  Taswell,  "  considering  this  is  the  wedding- 
day.  She  has  obtained  the  husband  of  her  clwice, 
why  shoidd  she  not  be  happy  ?  " 

"  We  are  apprehensive,"  said  the  governess, 
^'  that  she  and  all  of  us  have  chosen  ill.  ]Mr.  Tas- 
well, I  trust  you  have  abandoned  aU  your  threats 
of  vengeance  against  Mr.  Starlinghurst !" 

"  I,  madam  !  I  have  abandoned  them  long  since. 
And  even  if  I  had  not,  it  would  be  time  to  make 
peace  now.    To  endeavom-  to  prevent  the  marriage 
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was  one  thing ;  to  injure  the  husband  of  her  whom 
I  once  loved  so  dearly  is  another." 

"  Tell  me,  Mr.  Taswell,  your  frank  opinion  of 
Mr.  Starlinghurst  ? "  said  Miss  Thrupp. 

"  Of  what  use  is  it  now  ?  "  replied  the  young  man. 
"  I  told  you  before  that  he  was  a  dissipated  man  ; 
but  he  may  amend,  and  reformed  rakes,  you  know, 
make  the  best  husbands.  I  have  since  become 
better  acquainted  with  himself  and  his  past  history, 
and  I  may  safely  say  that,  though  cold-blooded 
and  selfish,  he  is  neither  cruel  nor  ^dndictive." 

"  This  is  but  faint  praise  and  sorry  comfort,"  ob- 
sen'ed  Lucy. 

"  What  can  I  say  ?  You  asked  me  for  the  truth, 
and  I  tell  it." 

"And  what  are  your  ovra.  prospects?"  asked 
Miss  Thrupp. 

"  Dismal  enough.  I  have  become  the  drudge  of 
this  old  attorney,  Sheldrick,  whose  maxim  it  is  to 
extract  from  his  clerks  the  utmost  possible  work 
for  the  smallest  possible  remuneration." 

"  He  appears  to  treat  you  like  a  dog,"  observ^ed 
Lucy,  vehemently. 

"  Nay,  you  must  not  judge  him  by  his  outward 
manner.  We  had  an  untoward  accident  on  the 
road,  and  his  temper  was  ruffled.  He  is  as  hard 
as  a  flint,  but  his  bite  is  not  so  bad  as  his  bark. 
He  showed  sympathy,  in  his  rough  way,  when  he 
heard  my  story,  and  took  great  pains  to  sift  the 
truth  of  it." 

"  What  was  this  story  ? "  exclaimed  Miss 
Thrupp,  with   eager   curiosity.     "Mr.  Sheldrick, 
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I  remember,  said  that  murder  had  been  nearly 
committed,  o^^ing  to  the  malignity  of  a  thii\l 
person.  Sir  Good™i  turned  pale,  and  seemed 
much  disturbed  as  he  heard  this." 

"  It  is  true,"  replied  Taswell,  "  that  life  was  al- 
most sacrificed  through  the  machinations  of  an- 
other person.  Murder  was  not  intended.  But 
that  third  person  had  the  excuse  of  unredressed 
injur}'." 

"  You  speak  in  riddles,"  said  Lucy. 

"  I  mtend  to  do  so.  I  cannot  explain  the  affair 
satisfactorily,  even  to  myself,  and  I  prefer  now  to 
bur}'  it  in  obli^-ion." 

Lucy  quitted  the  room,  and  proceeded  to  her 
father's  study. 

''  Papa ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  do  you  know  who  is 
in  the  house  ?  " 

"  Several  people,  I  should  judge,  my  dear,"  re- 
plied the  Baronet,  coolly,  as  he  nursed  his  gouty 
leg.  "  Old  Sheldidck,  for  instance,  who  is  now 
snoring  off  the  effect  of  his  libations  up-staus. 
Bless  me,  child,  how  excited  you  are  ! " 

"  I  speak  of  !Mr.  Sheldrick's  clerk." 

"  Oh,  ah,  poor  Taswell !  Veiy  unfortunate  con- 
tretemps his  coming  on  a  day  like  this.  But  it  was 
not  his  fault.  Poor  unlucky  fellow  !  I  suppose  he 
was  sent  to  the  kitchen." 

'^  Indeed  he  was  not.  His  coarse-minded  master 
bade  him  go  there,  but  I  ordered  him  to  be  shown 
to  a  private  apartment.  He  is  now  vnXh  !Miss 
Thrupp  in  the  music-room.  And  what  is  this 
strange  story,   papa,   that  Mr.  Sheldrick  related 
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about  an  attempted  assassinatioiij  wliich  made  you 
turn  so  pale  ?  " 

"  Eeally,  Lucy,"  replied  Sir  Goodwin,  "  you  are 
an  inquisitive  little  minx ;  but  you  shall  hear  all  I 
know.  ]Mr.  Sheldiick  has  ^vTitten  to  me  on  the 
subject.  It  seems  that  some  person,  who  fancied 
that  he,  or  she,  had  a  grudge  against  yom*  brother- 
in-law,  Frederick,  incited  lSh\  Taswell  to  challenge 
him  to  fight,  and  that  poor  Taswell  got  a  wound  in 
the  shoulder.  Sheldrick,  at  my  request,  instituted 
inquiries,  and  discovered  the  person  who  had  caused 
the  mischief.  He,  or  she  (I  shall  not  tell  you  the 
sex.  Miss  Cmiosity),  is  now  in  jail  on  a  charge  of 
sedition.  And  what  does  Taswell  mean  to  do  with 
himself?" 

"  He  has  no  alternative  but  to  remain  in  this 
miserable  em2:>lo}ment  at  Canterbmy." 

"  It  is  certainly  a  wretched  prospect.     You  and 
Miss  Thrupp  are  always  wonying  me  to  do  some- 
thing for  him,  but  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  I  can 
serve  him.     His  wrong-headed  politics,  which,  in 
spite  of  old  Sheldiick's  discipline,  are,  I  doubt  not, 
flom-ishing  in  secret,  bar  me  from  getting  him  any 
public  employment ;  while,  after  the  intimate  foot- 
ing on  which  he  stood  with  our  family,  I  could  not 
without   pain   place  him   in    my   counting-house. 
But  I  can  put  him  in  the  way  of  attaining  a  rapid 
fortune,  if  he  chooses  to  accept  it." 
"What  way  is  that?" 
"  By  sending  him  to  Barbadoes." 
"  Oh,  papa,  he  will  die  of  yellow  fever ! " 
"Nonsense,  child.     Look   at  me,   look  at  ^ir. 
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Foskett.  My  sojourn  in  the  "West  Indies  was  cer- 
tainly brief,  but  Foskett  lias  lived  there  nearly  all 
his  life,  and  where  T^iLl  you  find  two  healthier  men  ? 
This  abominable  gout  I  owe  to  my  wine-bibbing 
progenitors." 

^^  Yomig  Taswell  will  be  as  well  out  of  the  way 
for  a  year  or  two,"  thought  the  Baronet,  as  Lucy 
quitted  the  room.  "  He  has  got  mixed  up  with 
affah's  that  I  prefer  keeping  quiet.  In  spite  of 
the  affidavit  made  by  those  Bow-street  officers,  I 
shrewdly  suspect  that  Serafina  was  his  visitor  at 
Rochester.  If  so,  a  portion  of  the  \^Tong  undoubt- 
edly hes  at  my  door.  Aithur  Taswell  shall  go  to 
Barbadoes  and  make  his  fortune." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

FATHER  AND  DAUGHTER. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Chigwood  had  quitted  the  hut, 
Harriet  Norland  closed  the  door,  and  seating  her- 
self by  her  spinning-wheel,  remained  with  her  chin 
resting  in  her  hand  in  an  attitude  of  deep  medita- 
tion. She  desired  to  devote  the  few  moments  that 
would  elapse  before  her  father  reached  the  cottage 
to  earnest  thought,  so  that  on  his  ari'ival  she  might 
be  prepared  to  act  decisively. 

"  We  are  strange  wayward  bemgs,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "  This  morning  I  was  utterly  weaiy  and 
discontented  w^ith  my  present  mode  of  life;  I  re- 
garded my  father  almost  with  aversion;  I  even 
looked  back  Avith  regret  to  the  gay  and  witty  com- 
pany who  used  to  meet  around  my  table  in  Lon- 
don; I  was  ready  to  forgive  Serafina  all  the  evil 
which  I  beUeved  she  had  done  to  me  and  to  others, 
in  order  that  I  might  once  more  enjoy  confidential 
intercourse  with  her.     Well,  as  if  an  Eastern  genie 
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had  arisen  to  do  my  bidding,  this  ^Ir.  Chig^'ood 
suddenly  appears;  he  brings  me  the  offer  of  an 
asykim  should  I  determine  to  quit  my  father ;  he 
humbly  beseeches   me   to   restore   my   favour   to 
Serafina.     That  which  I   desired   so  earnestly  a 
few  hours  since  seems  within  my  power,  yet,  curi- 
ously enough,  I  feel  disinclined  to  make  use  of  it. 
This  is  the  question  which  I  have  to  decide — Shall 
I  remain   ^^'ith  my  father,  or  shall  I  accept  Sir 
John  Halstead's  in^-itation  ?    If  I  could  go  to  Sir 
John's  and  return  here  when  I  pleased,  it  would 
be   easy   enough   to   give    an    answer.     But    my 
father's  avarice  is  such,  that  if  he  learns  that  any 
one  else  is  willing  to  give  me  shelter,  he  will  close 
liis  door  upon  me.     ^Yhat  shall  I  do?     If  I  stay 
here  with  my  father,  I  shall  become  as  uncouth 
and  miserly  as  he  is  himself ;    should   I    outlive 
him,  I  shall,  perhaps,  find  a  bag  of  guineas  hidden 
away,  magpie-hke,  in  some  secret  comer  to  repay 
me  for  years  of  sullen  seclusion.     The  other  alter- 
native is  to  brave  my  father's  anger — for  he  is 
sure  to  feel  angry-  at  haA-ing  incun'ed  the  expense 
of  the  carpenter's  bill  for  nothing — to  brave  his 
anger,  and  repair  to  Xettlestead  Grange.     There 
I  shall,  at  any  rate,  be  mider  the  roof  of  a  man  of 
good  breeding,  whose  kindness  of  heart  and  gene- 
rosity are  unequalled.     I  -s^-ill  tell  him  my   story- 
from  the  beginning,  and  beseech  liim  to  take  pity 
on  a  woman  whose  second  and  third  lovers  have 
amply  punished  her  for  her  ill-treatment  of  her 
first.     Sir  John  cannot  be  expected  to  maintain 
me,  but  he  will  obtain  for  me  some  respectable 
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employment  suitable  to  my  position.     I  have  tried 
tlie  fashionable  gaming-table,  and  my  conscience 
revolts  from  it ;  I  have  tried  my  father's  mean  and 
sordid  existence,  and  discover  that  I  have  lived  too 
long  among  j)ersons  of  refinement  to   endiu'e   it. 
This  stuff  dress,  and  mob-cap,  and  spinning-wheel, 
are  outward  tokens  of  a  simplicity  which  does  not 
exist   within — once,    in   old,   innocent   Fessenden 
days,  they  contented  me.     Now  that  I  have  seen 
the  glare  and  glitter  of  the  great  world,  although  I 
know  how   worthless  and  hollow  it  is,  yet  I  am 
irresistibly  attracted  to  it,  like  the  moth  to  a  candle, 
and  I  despise  these  humble  garments.     One  thing 
is  certain.     If  Serafina's  story  be  true,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  supported  by  good  evidence,  Frederick 
Starlinghurst,  not  content  mth  making  merchan- 
dise of  me  ten  years  ago,  and  cajoling  me  lately 
by  protestations  of   his  mialterable  affection,  has 
added  another  victim  to  his  treacherous  conquests, 
who   hates   him  sufficiently  to  have   planned  his 
death.     That  is  sufficient  for  me.     I  mil   waste 
no  more  vain  regrets  over  his  fickle  attachment. 
Let   him  many  this   unlu(;ky  Miss   Anerley   for 
the  sake  of  her  f ortmie ;  I  mil  try  to  forget  his 
existence.     'Tis  not  so  easy  to  forget  the  existence 
of  another   man,    to   whom   I   legally   owe   love, 
honom',    and   obedience.     Wliat   has   become    of 
hun  ?    Was  he  drowned  or  not  on  that  memorable 
fifth  of  July,  tlu-ee  years  since?    Is  it  wrong  of 
me  to  wish  that  he  were  drowned  on  that  day? 
I  think  not,  for  I  would  sooner  he  were  honour- 
ably dead  than  dishonourably  living.     If  he  were 
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not  drowned  on  that  fifth  of  July,  he  fled  as  a 
cheat  and  a  swindler.  But  he  may  have  died 
since  that  time.  How  shall  I  ever  learn  whether 
he  still  Kves  ?  I  would  prefer  anything  to  uncer- 
tainty. Oh  Heaven,  that  I  knew  whether  I  were 
wife  or  widow  !  " 

Thoughts  flash  through  the  brain  ^vith  more 
than  Hghtning-speed,  still  Plarriet  Norland's  reverie 
had  occupied  a  considerable  space  of  time,  and  as 
she  aroused  herself  from  it,  she  wondered  that  her 
father,  whose  approaching  figm'e  she  had  observed 
on  the  edge  of  the  marsh,  had  not  yet  arrived. 
Let  US  ascertain  the  cause  of  his  delay. 

The  old  soldier  was  marching  steadily  onwards 
towards  his  hermitage  in  far  better  hmnour  than 
he  had  evinced  that  morning.  The  reason  was  ob- 
vious. Poor  Mrs.  Stokes  was  laid  np  vdth  a  very 
obstinate  attack  of  fever,  she  would  take  some 
weeks  to  recover,  and  the  old  miser  chuckled  to 
think  that  the  carpenter's  bill  for  work  done  and 
timber  suppHed,  would  be  cancelled  by  an  account 
of  his  own  for  \dsits  made  and  medicine  dehvered. 
Just  as  he  came  mthin  sight  of  his  dwelling,  his 
hawk-like  eye  detected  a  figure  steahng  away 
among  the  shrubbers-  that  formed  the  backgi'ound 
of  his  domain.  He  instantly  gave  the  signal  to 
Montcalm  and  Abraham.  They  dashed  off  at  full 
speed  through  the  marsh,  and  soon  came  up  A^ith 
the  object  of  their  pursuit.  ^lontcalm,  the  pointer, 
contented  himself  vrith  standino;  at  ]Mr.  Chio^'ood, 
with  his  fore  foot  elevated  in  air  as  if  the  hair- 
dresser were  merely  a  large  variety  of  partridge ; 
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but  Abraham,  the  setter,  came  to  closer  quarters, 
and  gripped  Mi\  Chigw^ood  fimily  by  the  calf  of 
the  leg.  His  cries  for  assistance  brought  old  Pet- 
worth  to  the  spot  in  a  few  minutes,  while  his 
daughter  gazed  anxiously  from  the  door  of  the 
hut,  from  which,  at  the  first  sound  of  a  fray, 
Wolfe  had  made  his  exit.  Eichard  Pet  worth  ar- 
riA'ed  just  in  time  to  prevent  "Wolfe  from  fastening 
with  all  his  bull-dog  tenacity  on  ^Ir.  Chigwood's 
unoccupied  leg. 

"DoTVTi,  Wolfe!"  he  shouted.  ^- For  shame, 
sir ;  is  not  one  of  you  enough  at  a  time  ?  " 

"Too  much  by  half,"  observed  Mr.  Chigwood, 
with  a  sickly  smile.    "  Pray  take  yom-  dog  off,  su*." 

"  Your  business  in  my  house,  then  ?  " 

"  Take  your  dog  off,  and  you  shall  hear." 

"  Down,  Abraham ;  down,  sir,"  said  old  Pet- 
worth. 

Abraham  was  loth  to  quit  his  hold,  and  joined 
his  brethren  in  forming;  a  sulkv  circle  round  ^Ir. 
Chigwood,  the  three  members  of  which  gi'owled 
ominously,  and  made  occasional  short  snaps  at  Mr. 
Chigwood's  coat-tails. 

"  Pai'don  me,  sir,"  said  the  hairdresser,  who  was 
deadly  pale  'v\-ith  fear.  "  I  cannot  speak  freely 
with  these  creatm'es  round  me ;  not  that  this," 
continued  Mr.  Chig^vood,  making  a  faint  attempt 
to  pat  Abraham's  head,  "  is  an  ill-tempered  dog, 
on  the  contrary,  quite  genteel.  I  don't  think  he 
has  dra\^Ti  blood." 

"  Like  me,  he  is  old,"  said  Petworth.  "  His 
will  is  good,  but  his  teeth  are  rotten.  Do's^^l,  dogs 
all!" 
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The  hairdresser,  on  being  relieved  from  his  ap- 
prehensions, related  how  he  had  brought  Mrs.  Nor- 
land an  invitation  from  Sir  John  Halstead,  how 
his  wife  Serafina  (whom  he  described  periphrasti- 
cally  as  a  lady  of  Asiatic  parentage)  was  stapng 
there,  and  longed  to  be  reunited  to  her  fomier 
mistress  and  friend. 

The  old  miser's  eye  twinkled  intelHgently,  and 
he  was  about  to  speak,  when  his  daughter  ap- 
proached through  the  shrubbery,  her  beautiful 
face  flushed  with  running  and  excitement.  In 
spite  of  her  peasant-dress,  Air.  Chig\^'ood  thought 
he  had  never  seen  her  looking  more  lovely,  and 
testified  his  admiration  and  respect  by  a  com-teous 
bow. 

''Dear  father,"  exclaimed  Harriet  Norland, 
"  what  is  the  matter  ?  I  heard  the  dogs  barking, 
and  loud  cries,  and  have  only  just  discovered  where 
you  were." 

"  Nothing  is  the  matter,"  repHed  Petworth,  "  ex- 
cept that  stout  old  Abraham,  here,  took  this  gen- 
tleman for  a  footpad,  and  gripped  him  by  the  leg. 
But  he  was  mistaken.  Abraham,  give  the  gentle- 
man yom-  paw,  to  show  you  ask  his  pardon."  The 
setter  offered  his  paw,  but  with  an  um^dllingness 
that  was  almost  ludicrous.  "  There,  now  you've 
had  satisfaction,"  said  the  old  man,  jocosely. 
"  And  Harr}',  my  lass,  hie  thee  back  to  the  cottage, 
and  get  a  bit  of  dinner  ready.  This  gentleman 
shall  dine  with  us." 

Airs.  Norland  retired,  inwardly  wondering  at  her 
father's  unwonted  good  hrnnour  and  hospitality-. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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"Pardon  the  obsei-vation,  ^Ir.  Petworth,"  said 
the  barber,  as  his  eyes  followed  Mrs.  Norland's  re- 
ceding figure.  "  Your  daughter  is  a  lovely  crea- 
ture." 

"  Humph  I  so  was  her  mother  before  her ;  and 
she  had  good  blood  in  her  veins,  too.  After  the 
peace  in  '63,  I  got  my  discharge,  and  settled  down 
as  a  farmer  in  Massachusetts.  I  married  my  Avife 
three  years  after,  in  ^Q6;  she  was  a  continental, 
bom  and  bred,  and  descended  from  the  first  go- 
vernor of  the  state.  She  died  three  weeks  after 
this  lass  was  born.  We  had  only  lived  a  year 
together,  but  I  grieved  sadly.  The  sorrow  seemed 
to  harden  me  against  everybody  else.  I  never 
cared  for  this  Harry  as  I  ought  to  have  done.  But 
I  struggled  on  for  nine  or  ten  years,  till  the  red- 
coats and  the  blues  met  on  Bunker's  Hill.  Then 
I  took  ship  for  England.  I  couldn't  bear  to  fight 
against  King  George,  whose  pay  I  had  once  taken ; 
I  couldn't  bear  to  fight  against  the  continentals, 
whom  I  looked  upon  as  brothers. — ^But  I  didn't 
send  my  gnl  away  to  tell  you  my  biography.  An 
old  fellow's  tongue  runs  off  with  him.  No,  I  want 
to  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  Yom'  wife  visited 
me  once ;  she's  a  clever  woman,  in  spite  of  her 
colom' :  she  talked  about  some  silly  old  Baronet, 
who  had  fallen  in  love  vdth  my  Harry." 

"Mr.  Petworth,"  repKed  Mr.  Chigwood,  "I 
assure  you  that  my  wife  sincerely  repents  haAdng 
encouraged  such  ideas " 

Cmming  Mr.  Chigwood  had  overshot  the  mark. 
He  fancied,  from  the  old  soldier's  manner,  that  he 
was  displeased  at  the  proposal. 
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"Your  mfe  is  a  fool,  then,"  said  Petworth. 
"  What !  repent  of  man'}dng  my  girl  to  a  rich  man  ! 
She  must  be  crazy." 

Mr.  Chiffwood  chano^ed  his  tone.  "  I  have  no 
doubt,  Mr.  Petworth,  that  your  approbation  would 
materially  alter  my  wife's  view  of  the  matter,  and 
that    she    miorht    be    induced    to    use    her    in- 

o 

fluence " 

"  Stop — do  you  take  me  for  a  greenhorn  ? "  de- 
manded Petworth.  "I  can  see  clearly  you  have 
come  here  for  no  other  pm'pose." 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Petworth,  I  came  as  the  bearer  of 
Sir  John  Halstead's  letter." 

"Bah!  that  won't  do.  Su'  John  could  have 
sent  that  tln-ough  the  post.  Though  I  keep  myself 
to  myself,  I'm  pretty  well  known  all  over  the  neigh- 
bom'hood.  Now,  the  matter  stands  thus.  My 
girl  has  been  sadly  deceived  and  ill  used  by  two 
\dllains  successively.  I'm  a  poor  man,  and  can't 
afford  to  maintain  her.  Consequently,  I  want  to 
see  her  comfortably  provided  for  before  I  die. 
Now,  what  has  become  of  ^dllain  number  one, 
Squire  Starhnghurst,  to  wit  ?  " 

"  He  is  just  about  to  be  married." 

"  I  vnsh  him  joy  of  the  match,  and  hope  it  may 
turn  out  as  well  as  somebody  else's  marriage.  I 
won't  mention  names — the  son  of  a  well-known 
Berkshne  farmer,  who  has  just  wedded  a  Geiman 
lady." 

"  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Petworth." 

"  And  what  of  villain  nmnber  two?" 

"  You  mean  Major  Norland?" 
n2 
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"  Ay.     Is  that  scoundrel  alive  ?  " 
"  That  I  cannot  say.     I  have  used  every  means 
to  discover  him,  mthout  success." 

"  Prove  him  dead,  and  I'll  engage  my  Harry  will 
accept  the  old  Baronet.  I've  watched  her  closely 
since  she  has  been  here.  She  is  weary  of  this 
hermit-life.  She  longs  to  get  back  to  the  gay 
world  again.  So,  if  \dsiting  Sir  John  Halstead  vnW 
further  this  end,  let  her  go  thither,  and  God  speed 
the  event.  Come  along  to  my  wigwam,  yom-  din- 
ner will  be  awaiting  you." 

While  Mr.  Chigwood  was  busily  discussing  a  sa- 
voury wild-duck  stew,  with  an  appetite  sharpened 
by  the  adventures  he  had  undergone,  old  Petworth 
silently  beckoned  to  his  daughter,  who  accompanied 
him  to  a  spot  sufficiently  remote  from  the  hut 
to  prevent  the  hairdresser  overhearing  their  con- 
ference. 

"  Sit  down  on  this  mossy  log,  Harry,"  he  said ; 
"  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  thee.  I  have  been 
a  sadly  crasty  old  elf  since  thou  camest  here  seek- 
ing shelter,  have  I  not?" 

^Irs.  Norland  made  no  reply. 
"  I  see  how  it  is.  Thou  darest  not  say  ^  Yes ;' 
while  honesty  forbids  thee  to  say  'No.'  But 
it  is  true.  As  Will  Shakespeare  says,  '  Crabbed 
age  and  youth  cannot  dwell  together.' "  The  old 
man  paused  suddenly.  "  A  plague  on  my  unlucky 
tongue !"  thought  he.  "  Wlien  I  come  to  speak  of 
the  old  Baronet,  she  will  tlu'ow  my  own  quotation 
at  me.  Nay,  lass,  I  meant  not  that.  Master 
Shakespeare  was  ^vrong  for  once.     Old  and  young 
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can  dwell  together  liappily  enougli — when  their 
tastes  and  habits  suit.  But  our  tastes  don't  suit. 
I  am  an  old  recluse,  avoiding  my  fellow-creatures 
as  much  as  I  can,  fond  of  dogs,  guns,  and  soHtude. 
You  have  seen  the  gay  world,  and  in  spite  of  your 
demure  air  and  homespun  dress,  I  know  you  would 
gladly  be  back  in  it  again." 

"  Father,"  answered  Harriet,  repressing  her  tears 
with  some  difficulty,  "  when  you  speak  thus,  you 
press  me  closely.  Alas !  I  am  a  discontented 
creature,  and  know  not  when  I  am  well  off.  But 
I  wish  to  be  obedient,  and  I  am  ready  to  do  yom' 
bidding." 

"  You  know,  Harr}',  that  your  first  deceiver  is 
either  man-ied,  or  just  about  to  be  married?" 

"  I  know  it." 

"  Do  you  love  him  still  ?  " 

"  A  woman  cannot  easily  forego  the  love  she 
once  cherished  so-  passionately.  I  love  the  recol- 
lection of  the  Frederick  Starlinghm'st  of  Fessenden 
\illage.  I  regard  the  Frederick  Starlinghurst  of 
to-day,  the  expectant  bridegroom,  with  indifference, 
if  not  contempt." 

"  Sensibly  spoken,  gii'l.  And  how  about  this 
unlucky  husband  of  yours  1 " 

"  Him  I  never  loved,  although  at  the  maniage- 
altar  I  vowed  to  do  so.  I  only  wish  to  know  whe- 
ther he  is  ahve  or  dead." 

"  If  dead,  would  you  marry  again  ?  " 

"  K I  did,  it  would  be  less  from  love  than  from 
necessity.  I  have  had  sorrowful  experience  of 
men's  hearts.     The  only  one  of  the  three  that  was 
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loyal  and  honourable,  I  did  my  best  to  break ;  the 
other  two  have  done  what  they  could  to  break 
mine." 

"I  would  have  you  consider,  my  Hany.  I  am 
but  a  poor  old  herb-doctor,  picking  up  a  precarious 
livelihood.  Thou  know'st  my  way  of  life.  As  a 
jackass  feeds  on  thistles  where  a  horse  would  be 
famished,  so  I  can  exist  where  other  folks  would 
starve.  Should  I  die,  thou  may'st  find  a  few  guineas 
about  the  old  wdgwam,  but  thev  wouldn't  keep  thee 
long." 

"  You  wish  me  to  seek  emplo>Tnent  elsewhere?" 

"  Emplo}^nent !  'Tis  not  so  easy  to  employ 
broken-dowai  fine  ladies.  Thou  hast  not  the 
strength  for  a  milkmaiden  or  a  kitchen-drudge. 
Thou  would' st  ill  endure  sitting  in  a  London  2;arret 
stitching  soldiers'  coats  for  a  few  pence.  But, 
maybe.  Sir  John  will  find  thee  employment.  Some 
crabbed  old  maid,  who  can  scarce  carry^  her  trumpet 
to  her  ear  for  the  palsy,  may  want  a  humble  com- 
panion to  play  the  toady  to  her,  to  gather  scraps  of 
gossip,  to  bear  her  ill  humom's,  to  read  her  to  sleep, 
and  give  her  physic  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  night. 
Say,  should'st  thou  like  this  fife  ? " 

"  Not  at  all,  father.  But  you  overcolour  the 
picture.  Some  old  ladies  may  resemble  this,  others 
are  kind,  amiable,  and  considerate." 

"  Umph !  I  see  something  of  them  in  my  pro- 
fession, and  I'd  sooner  sit  up  with  my  three  dogs, 
plagued  mth  the  toothache  for  a  month,  than  bear 
one  old  woman  company  for  a  night.  But  why, 
Harry,  should'st  thou  throw  thyself  away  thus  ?    Is 
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this  pretty  soft  cheek,  are  these  golden  tresses  only 
meant  for  old  women  to  admire  ?  Not  so.  Thou 
must  get  another  husband.  And  as  a  step  towards 
it,  go  and  stay  with  this  Sir  John  Halstead.  He  is 
a  good  man  thou  sayest,  and  in  his  home  thou  wilt 
see  something  of  thy  fellow-creatures." 

"  But,  father,  will  you  not  be  sorry  to  lose  me  ? 
I  speak  not  as  a  daughter,  but  as  a  handmaid." 

The  old  man  kissed  her  cheek,  a  rare  token  of 
affection  "wdth  him,  and  said  : 

^'  I  miss  thee !  Not  a  bit  of  it,  lass.  I  shall 
miss  thee  for  a  day  or  two  till  I  get  into  the  way  of 
cooking  and  messing  about  again.  But  I  shan't 
miss  thee  other^-ise.  I  have  missed  two  people  in 
my  life  —  yom'  mother,  Harry,  who  lies  in  the 
churchyard  of  Salem,  Massachusetts ;  and  an  inno- 
cent village  maiden  blooming  like  a  rose,  and  fair 
as  the  hawthorn-blossom,  who  quitted  my  roof  in 
1785.     I  have  never  missed  any  other." 

Harriet  Norland  himg  her  head,  and  gave  vent 
to  her  contending  feehngs  in  a  passionate  flood  of 
tears.  Her  father  waited  'patiently  until  she  had 
ceased  weeping,  and  then  taking  her  hand,  led  her 
back  to  the  cottasie. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

A  PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIAN  HOUSEHOLD. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Sii'  John  Halstead  was  a 
man  of  ovei-flowing  good-nature,  for  he  had  got  an 
assortment  of  guests  at  Nettlestead  Grange  which 
would  have  turned  any  other  household  topsy- 
tun-y.  Besides  that  his  doors  were  always  throwai 
open  to  any  person  who  professed  to  be  able  to 
alle\'iate  either  the  moral  or  physical  distresses  of 
mankind  (thus  admitting  a  goodly  number  of  aiTant 
quacks),  he  had  taken  charge  of  LIr.  and  Mrs.  Chig- 
wood  and  their  three  children.  Mr.  Ellerby,  the 
Prophet,  was  a  regular  visitor,  who  made  the 
Grange  his  head-quarters ;  while,  lastly,  the  happy 
family  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  Mrs.  Nor- 
land, who,  under  the  escort  of  Mr.  Chig^^ood, 
arrived  from  Snodland  Heraiitage. 

Sir  John  received  her  with  the  utmost  kindness 
and  affection,  and  expressed  his  surprise  and  ad- 
miration at  her  restored  beauty.    He  could  scarcely 
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believe  that  this  blooming  lady  had  been,  less  than 
tlu'ee  years  before,  the  wan  and  pallid  invahd  whom 
he  had  assisted  to  alight  from  her  palanquin  at 
Chandpaul  Ghaut,  Calcutta. 

'Sirs.  Norland  had  discarded  her  homespun  gar- 
ments, and  appeared  once  more  in  the  dress  of 
ordinary"  society.  But  the  simple  food,  the  expo- 
sm'e  to  the  fresh  air,  and  the  early  hom's  of  old 
Petworth's  domicile,  had  added  considerably  to  her 
loveliness,  and  even  Serafina  acknowledged  with  a 
shght  pang  of  jealousy,  as  her  mistress  kissed  her 
cheek  -^-ith  almost  childish  affection,  that  she  was  a 
fascinating  creature.  "  And  it  is  mere  folly  of  me 
to  feel  jealousy,"  thought  Serafina.  "  The  more 
beautiful  she  is,  the  more  ^"ill  she  attract  Sir  Good- 
win, who  is  a  noted  connoisseur  of  female  charms. 
If  he  could  but  see  her  now,  he  would  saciifice 
half  liis  fortune  to  obtain  her." 

In  Sir  John's  household  every'body  did  pretty 
much  as  they  liked,  pro\'ided  they  attended  family 
worship,  and  were  content  to  take  their  meals  at 
the  odd,  scrambhng  Primitive  Christian  repasts 
which  were  spread  in  the  long  dining-hall  three 
times  a  day.  But  the  master  of  the  house  was 
always  ready  to  give  anybody  who  asked  for  em- 
ployment something  to  do.  He  observed  that  ^Irs. 
Norland  wrote  a  beautifully  distinct  hand  (her  father 
in  his  schoolmaster-days  had  bestowed  great  pains 
on  her  in  this  respect,  and  had  many  a  time  rapped 
those  taper  fingers  with  his  remorseless  ruler),  so  he 
made  her  his  secretar}'.  At  his  dictation  she  ^Tote 
answers   to   innumerable   correspondents,   for  Sir 
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John,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  a  fair  target  for 
every  condition  of  beggar,  ragged  or  genteel,  to 
aim  at.  He  was  not  merely  worried  by  his  own 
constituents  for  berths  in  the  Custom  House  or 
the  Excise;  he  was  actually  pestered  by  selfish 
enthusiasts  demanding  to  be  appointed  to  important 
posts  when  the  New  Theocracy,  as  promulgated  by 
]\Ir.  Edward  EUerby,  should  be  established  on 
earth.  But  Sir  John  never  lost  his  temper,  and 
thanks  to  his  Indian  habit  of  early  rising,  found 
plenty  of  leisure  throughout  the  day  for  other 
pursuits. 

And  how  did  Serafina  employ  herself?  Did 
she  sit  in  her  chamber  day  after  day  hatching 
fresh  schemes  for  diverting  Sir  Goodwin's  promised 
reward  into  her  o^vn  pocket  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  She 
was  far  too  clever  a  woman  for  that.  Nobody 
seemed  outwardly  less  like  a  conspirator.  She 
was  (as  we  have  stated  in  the  first  mention  of  her 
name)  an  extremely  handy  person,  a  good  mantua- 
maker,  a  skilful  haircbesser,  and  a  good  cook. 
There  was  little  opportunity  at  Nettlestead  Grange 
— a  bachelor's  establishment — for  the  display  of  the 
two  former  accomplishments,  but  her  descent  into 
the  kitchen  pleased  Sb  John  mightily.  That 
worthy  little  gentleman,  although  a  Primitive 
Christian,  enjoyed  his  dinners,  and  he  spoke  of 
Serafina's  curries  with  rapture.  Serafina,  more- 
over, imparted  her  instructions  to  the  cook  in  such 
a  dehghtfully  condescending  manner,  that  that 
official  was  not  in  the  least  offended;  while  the 
grey-headed  butler,  who  called  Sir  John,  Su-  Jan, 
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and  was  the  only  person  in  the  house  who  could 
not  stand  the  Primitive  Christian  meals  (he  had 
liis  chop  or  steak  sened  privately  in  the  pantry), 
this  elderly  retainer  cast  such  sheep' s-eyes  of  ad- 
miration at  the  fascinating  Asiatic  lady,  as  to 
arouse  her  husband's  jealousy. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Serafina  did  not  do 
much  for  the  childi'en.  She  disliked  children,  and 
though,  in  order  to  please  Sir  John,  she  dandled 
Warren  Hastings  ostentatiously  in  front  of  the 
study-window,  she  confided  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  her  husband  and  the  female  sei-vants. 

Poor  Plassey  bitterly  regretted  his  caravan  days, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  the  halcyon  period  of  his 
existence.  In  London  he  had  been  tormented  -^ith 
school  exercises,  whereas,  in  the  society'  of  ^Ir. 
Mobbs  and  Tom  Waterlow,  he  had  enjoyed  a 
perfect  immunity  from  books,  combined  with  un- 
limited horse-riding.  He  was  now  obhged  to  re- 
commence his  education,  under  the  tuition  of  his 
father,  who,  after  he  had  shaved  Sir  John  and  the 
other  guests  who  might  be  sta^-ing  in  the  house, 
had  little  else  to  do.  Clive  and  WaiTen  Hastings 
were  at  that  happy  age  when  people  are  contented 
anyhow ;  they  spent  most  of  their  time  in  the  apart- 
ment of  Sir  John  Halstead's  nm'se,  an  old  lady  of 
seventy-five,  who  let  them  do  pretty  much  as  they 
pleased. 

As  for  Mr.  Ellerby,  the  Prophet  of  the  Lord,  the 
strangeness  of  his  conduct  would  have  driven  the 
mistress  of  any  well-regulated  household  out  of  her 
wits.    Like  most  persons  of  disordered  intellect,  he 
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slept  badly  at  niglit,  and  would  spend  hours  walk- 
ing up  and  down  his  room  declaiming  favourite 
passages  from  Ezekiel.  To  indemnify  himself  for 
his  loss  of  rest,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  Mng  do\vn 
during  the  day,  and  as  he  lay  down  the  instant 
he  felt  inclined  to  do  so,  people  encountered  and 
stumbled  over  him  in  all  parts  of  the  house.  The 
greater  portion  of  his  time  was  spent  in  revising  his 
draft  of  the  New  Constitution,  except  when  he 
chose  to  visit  Canterbmy,  where  he  would  preach 
with  such  earnestness  and  pathos  as  often  to  draw 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  listeners.  Unfortunately, 
the  effect  of  his  discom'se  was  too  often  man-ed  by 
a  comic  termination.  Some  waggish  person,  know- 
ing his  horror  of  strong  liquors,  would  bring  him 
a  mug  of  ale,  whereupon  he  would  begin  to 
abuse  tavern-keepers  and  ale-bibbers  in  terms  of 
such  unmeasured  violence  as  to  elicit  peals  of 
laughter  rather  than  indignation.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  mob  grew  angiy,  and  on  one  occasion 
Mr.  Ellerby  returned  to  Nettlestead  Grange  moan- 
ing and  lamenting  to  such  a  degi'ee,  that  Su*  John 
Halstead  feared  his  wits  had  entirely  deserted 
him.  On  questioning  him,  it  was  discovered  that 
while  he  was  preaching  some  mischievous  boys  had 
cut  the  strings  of  his  short  cloak,  and  run  away 
with  it.  "  Without  my  mantle,"  cried  Mr.  Ellerby, 
weeping  bitterly,  "I  am  like  Samson  with  shorn 
locks.  My  strength  has  departed  from  me,  and  I 
have  become  like  any  other  man."  Sir  John 
offered  a  reward  for  the  mantle,  and  another  for 
the  detection  of  the  offenders ;    the   fonner  was 
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found  on  a  scarecrow,  the  latter  were  set  in  the 
stocks,  and  the  Prophet  was  comparatively  unmo- 
lested thereafter. 

Like  most  semi-insane  persons,  Mr.  Ellerby  was 
of  a  restless  disposition,  and  seldom  stayed  long  in 
one  place.  One  day  he  came  to  Sir  John's  study, 
where  ^Irs.  Norland  was  busily  engaged  in  copying 
from  cHctation  a  memorandum  on  the  land-tenure 
of  Bengal ;  and  pointing  solemnly  upwards,  said : 

"  Sir  John,  I  have  just  received  a  communica- 
tion from  above  to  go  and  preach  the  Gospel  in 
the  coasts  of  West  Kent,  and  the  parts  about 
Gravesend." 

"  Very  well,  my  dear  friend ;  God  speed  you  in 
your  mission." 

"  I  have  dreamed  a  dream,  and  heard  them 
crying,  '  Come  over  and  help  us.'  I  must  depart 
at  once." 

The  Prophet  reth^ed.  Sir  John  rang  the  bell 
for  Mr.  Chigwood. 

"Chig^vood,"  said  Sir  John,  "Mr.  EUerby  is 
going  to  leave  us.  Get  his  things  packed,  and 
have  a  chaise  ready  to  take  him  to  the  coach.  And 
do  you  act  as  his  valet;  make  him  presentable 
before  he  leaves  the  house.  My  wardrobe  is  at 
liis  sen'ice." 

Like  Samuel  Johnson,  the  Prophet  had  no  great 
passion  for  clean  hnen ;  in  fact,  he  was  utterly 
careless  in  dress,  and  every  other  sublunary  matter. 
He  could  not  tell  five  minutes  after  dinner  what 
he  had  eaten,  and  usually  lay  on  his  bed  without 
taking  off  his  clothes.     He  was  equally  careless 
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about  money;  tlie  funds  with  which  Sir  John 
usually  furnished  him  on  his  travels  were  imme- 
diately dispensed  in  charity,  and  were  not  always 
given  to  the  most  deserving  objects,  for  any  person 
who  could  quote  Scripture  at  once  won  Mr.  Ellei'by's 
affections,  and  emptied  his  pocket  accordingly.  He 
was,  however,  pretty  well  kno^vn  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  and  many  woi^thy  persons,  especially  among 
the  humbler  classes,  who  respected  his  piety,  but 
at  the  same  time  pitied  his  helplessness,  were  always 
willing  to  give  him  bed  and  board.  Occasionally, 
however,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  ; 
he  would  put  up  at  a  strange  tavern,  and  find  him- 
self unable  to  discharge  the  reckoning ;  the  landlord 
would  grow  abusive,  and  swear  that  a  toast-and- 
water  snivelling  rogue  w^as  the  worst  sort  of  rogue. 
At  such  a  pinch  as  this,  Su'  John  Halstead  would 
be  written  to,  and,  of  course,  an  answer  was  re- 
turned that  he  would  be  responsible  for  the  debt 
incmTed.  Such  was  the  eccentric  being  whom 
^It.  Cliigwood  was  instructed  to  polish  up  into  some 
semblance  of  decency. 

Mr.  Chigwood  had,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
persuasive  tongue,  and  he  possessed,  moreover,  a 
fascinating  wife,  who  had  sat  at  the  Prophet's  feet, 
and  humbly  listened  to  the  Word.  Consequently, 
he  moulded  Mi\  EUerby  as  wax  in  his  ingenious 
hands.  With  some  little  trouble,  he  induced  him 
to  enter  Su'  John  Halstead's  warm  bath  (hydro- 
phobia was  a  chronic  malady  mtli  Mr.  Ellerby) ; 
he  arrayed  him  in  a  clean  shirt,  and  as  Sir  John's 
coats  and  small-clothes  were  far  too  small  for  Mr. 
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EUerby's  taU  figure,  he  borrowed  a  discarded  suit 
from  the  old  butler.  He  even  clipped  the  Prophet's 
shaggy  locks,  and  then  proceeded  to  shave  him. 
Now,  Mr.  Chigwood's  hand  was  remarkably  un- 
steady that  day.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  finished 
the  last  di'am  otit  of  a  certain  square  gi-een  bottle 
of  Hollands  which  he  had  brought  from  the 
caravan,  and  which  he  could  not  replace  without  a 
visit  to  Canterbury ;  in  the  second  place,  he  had  in 
a  moment  of  gushing  confidence  told  his  \viie 
something  which  he  almost  wished  he  had  kept 
secret.  ^Ir.  EUerby's  lank  cheeks,  fuU  of  ruts  and 
furrows,  presented  a  far  more  difficult  field  for  the 
barber's  scythe  than  Sir  John's  plump  round  face. 
Consequently,  he  cut  the  Prophet  severely. 

"  James,"  observed  ^Ir.  Ellerby,  mildly,  "  I  think 
you  have  wounded  me." 

"  I  beg  your  honour's  pardon,"  cried  ^Ir.  Chig- 
wood,  humbly.  "It's  this  nasty  common  soap." 
The  barber  felt  ashamed  of  his  awkwardness.  Had 
old  Gattrell  seen  him  at  that  moment,  he  would 
have  regarded  him  with  scorn  and  contempt. 
"  Serafina,  my  love,"  he  exclaimed,  opening  the 
door,  "  would  you  be  Idnd  enough  to  bring  your 
famous  court-plaister  ?  " 

Serafina  presently  appeared,  and  applied  the  re- 
quired remedy  to  the  patient  Prophet's  visage.  She 
also  used  words  of  gentle  commiseration,  and  darted 
a  glance  of  anger  at  her  tmlucky  husband. 

"  Daughter,"  said  Mr.  Ellerby,  taking  her  soft 
hand,  "  I  am  going  away  on  a  journey,  and  may 
never  see  thee  again.     My  appointed  time  may  be 
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short.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  vouchsafed  to  me  to 
see  the  Lord's  reign  established  upon  earth.  Like 
Moses,  I  shall  view  the  Promised  Land  from 
some  Momit  Pisgah,  but  shall  not  enter  therein. 
Daughter,  you  and  I  have  taken  sweet  counsel 
together.  You  have  humbly  listened  to  the  words" 
of  faithfulness.  You  vdW  not  forget  to  pray  for 
the  poor  preacher  while  he  is  on  his  travels  ?  " 

Serafina  appeared  to  be  affected ;  nay,  possibly, 
her  heart  was  really  touched.  She  could  not  help 
contrasting  her  own  dark  unscrupulous  thoughts, 
full  of  greed,  malice,  and  self-interest,  with  the 
child-like  aspirations  of  the  poor  half-lunatic  en- 
thusiast who  sate  before  her. 

She  made  no  reply,  but  her  husband  answered 
for  her.  "  Dear  sir,"  he  said,  "  she  w^ill,  I  am  sm'e, 
never  forget  your  counsels." 

"And,  let  me  see,"  said  the  Prophet,  as  Mr. 
Chigwood  obsequiously  helped  him  into  the  butler's 
coat,  "there  is  some  person  whom  you  requested 
me  to  seek  out  in  my  travels  ?  " 

"  Major  Norland,"  replied  the  hairdresser. 

"  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  he  has  fallen  into 
such  disgrace  as  you  tell  me  of.  ^^^len  I  was 
smitten  down  in  that  desperate  charge  on  the 
plains  of  the  Carnatic,  Norland,  who  was  but  a 
youth,  fought  like  a  lion  at  my  side.  Could  he, 
after  that,  condescend  to  such  meannesses  ?  How- 
soever, the  lower  he  has  smik,  the  more  am  I  bound 
by  my  commission  to  seek  and  save  him.  I  shall 
not  forget  him.  Daughter,  farewell !  and  the  Lord 
hold  thee  in  his  keeping  until  we  meet  again." 
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The  Prophet  took  her  hand,  and,  bendincr  over 
it,  kissed  it  with  a  grace  befitting  the  solcher  and 
gentleman  he  once  had  been. 

Mr.  EUerby  shortly  afterwards  departed,  accom- 
panied by  ^Ir.  Chig^vood,  who  saw  him  safely  into 
the  London  coach,  paid  his  fare,  and  gave  the 
guard  special  instructions  to  set  him  down  in 
Grayeserid.  Ha^g  then  pro^^ided  himself  with  a 
bottle  of  Hollands,  and  taken  a  hearty  sip  to  test 
the  quality,  he  returned  with  the  chaise  to  Nettle- 
stead  Grange,  and  presently  entered  his  wife's 
chamber. 

Serafina,  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  gaining  po- 
pularity, was  actively  working  away  at  the  upper 
housemaid's  Sunday  gown.  It  had  hitherto  pos- 
sessed a  waist  at  the  natural  point — Serafina,  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  fashion,  was  elevat- 
ing the  waist  to  the  arm-pits. 

"Well,  Seny,  hard  at  it,  as  usual?"'  obsenxd 
Mr.  Chigwood,  who  was  a  little  excited  by  the 
effects  of  his  drive.  "  For  ^Irs.  Norland,  I  pre- 
sume ?" 

"  For  Mrs.  Norland ! "  replied  Serafina,  with  the 
utmost  contempt.  "  She  would  scorn  to  wear  such 
a  piece  of  stuff.  It  is  for  Dorothy.  ^Miere  are 
your  eyes  ?  " 

"  Here  are  mv  lips,  at  all  events,  my  sweetest," 
said  the  barber,  folding  his  wife  in  his  arms,  and 
giving  her  a  resounding  kiss. 

"  Jemmy,"  she  exclaimed,  "  you've  been  drink- 
ing spirits  again  I     Did  you  not  promise  me   to 
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leave  it  off  ?  Have  you  not  heard  what  the  Prophet 
said  about  it  ?  " 

"  Seems  to  me,  Serafina,  the  Prophet  has  made 
quite  an  impression  on  you." 

"  He  is  a  good  man,  Jemmy,"  replied  the  lady, 
with  a  blush  showing  on  her  dark  cheek,  for  she 
was  ashamed  to  have  displayed  any  signs  of  con- 
trition.    "  I  only  wish  you  were  half  as  good." 

"  And  yourself,  Serry  ?" 

"  Never  mind  me,  sn,"  answered  his  wife,  sharply. 
"  If  I  choose  to  risk  my  soul  for  my  own  purposes, 
it  is  my  own  affair.  Let  us  sj)eak  of  something 
else." 

"  Ay,  now  you  are  in  such  a  saint-like  humour, 
we  will  speak  of  that  little  secret  I  told  you  this 
morning.  After  what  your  right  reverend  pastor 
and  master  has  said,  you  would  not  have  me  com- 
mit a  robbery,  would  you  ?  " 

"  A  robbery !  It  is  no  robbery  to  take  that 
which  the  owner  refuses  to  make  use  of.  Here  is 
a  stupid  old  miser  who  keeps  his  money  imder  a 
Httle  trap-door  in  the  floor  of  his  cottage.  He  never 
spends  a  sixpence  of  it ;  it  would  be  a  charity  to 
relieve  him  of  the  responsibility  of  looking  after  it. 
How  much  do  you  suppose  there  was.  Jemmy  ? " 

"  Nay,  I  can't  tell,  my  love.  Wliile  the  old 
man  (a  plague  on  his  dog's  teeth,  my  calf  is  sore 
even  now)  and  her  ladyship  were  confabulating 
together  in  the  shrubbery,  I  quitted  my  dinner  as 
I  told  you,  and  peeped  about  the  wigwam.  This 
old  eccentric  never  sleeps  in  a  bed,  but  has  his 
blankets  rolled  up  military-fashion  in  a  corner  of 
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the  hut ;  I  moved  the  bundle,  and  under  it  was 
evidently  the  lid  of  a  trap-door  in  the  £oor  about 
three  feet  square.     But  I  daren't  look  farther." 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,"  said  Serafina,  with  a  sneer. 

"  What,  Serafina !  you  would  not  Avish  me  to 
rob  the  man  of  what  may  be  ^Ii's.  Norland's  only 
source  of  subsistence  when  he  dies  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,  Jemmy ;  still  you  might  have 
ascertained  how  much  was  there.  I  hope  in  a  few 
weeks  that  Mrs.  Norland  will  be  in  no  want  of 
this  old  skinflint's  scrapings.  She  has  confided  to 
me  that  she  has  ceased  to  think  of  ^Ir.  Starling- 
hurst,  now  that  he  is  married ;  and  that  if  she  onlv 
knew  of  her  husband's  death,  she  would  not  refuse 
to  marry  again." 

"  Did  you  mention  Sir  Goodwin  ?  " 

"  No,  you  blmiderhead !  I  approached  the  affair 
with  the  utmost  dehcacy.  But  she  did.  She  laid 
her  pretty  head  on  my  shoulder,  and  said,  ^Oh, 
Serafina,  I  feel  at  times  very  lonely  and  desolate ; 
I  cannot  long  continue  to  live  on  Sir  John  Hal- 
stead's  bounty.  My  beauty  has  been  sold  once 
before  to  an  unworthy  husband.  Why  should  I 
not,  if  he  be  dead,  sell  myself  again.  I  have  no 
love  to  bestow.  But  I  am  prepared  to  barter  what 
charms  I  still  possess,  for  the  sake  of  a  home,  and 
a  respectable  reputation.  Perhaps,  though.  Sir 
Goodmn  Anerley  has  forgotten  me.'  You  see 
now.  Jemmy,  that  eveiy  obstacle  but  one  is 
removed.  We  have  still  to  prove  the  Major's 
death." 

"  Let  us  pray,"  said  Mr.  Chigwood,  casting  up 
o2 
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his  eyes,  "  that  the  Prophet  may  be  successful  in 
tracing  him  out." 

"  Jemmy,  I  vdW  not  have  the  Prophet  made  fun 
of.  He  is  a  pious  man.  You  wdll  never  hear  me 
mock  at  true  rehgion." 

"  But  you  don't  practise  it,  my  dear,"  observed 
the  barber. 

"  Wait  mitil  I  am  less  surrounded  with  tempta- 
tions. I  intend  to  become  religious,  when  I  can 
afford  it." 
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CHAPTER  XY. 

ABOARD  THE  SAUCY  BETSY. 

We  last  heard  of  the  schooner,  Saucy  Betsy, 
when  she  was  Ipng  in  the  tier  of  vessels  at  Fresh 
'\Miarf,  London  Bridge.  We  now  encounter  her 
lower  do^vn  the  river,  anchored  in  the  stream  at 
Erith  Eeach.  The  little  craft  has  not  been  idle 
during  the  last  two  months.  She  looks  slovenly 
enough  to  have  been  round  the  world.  The  paint 
on  her  sides  is  either  blistered  or  rusty ;  her  sails, 
instead  of  being  smartly  clewed  up,  hang  bagging 
out  upon  the  yards,  her  fore-topmast  rakes  aft,  her 
standing-rigging  is  slack,  ropes  are  towmg  awk- 
wardly over  her  bulwarks,  her  deck  is  lumbered 
with  herring -barrels.  "If  I  was  the  master  of 
that  'ere  wessel,"  says  a  man-of-war's  man,  who  is 
being  rowed  ashore  in  his  holiday  rig  by  a  water- 
man, "I'd  tie  my  mate  up,  and  give  him  three 
dozen.  Why,  she  looks  like  a  brute  beast."  And 
the  indignant  seaman  brings  his  pigtail  round  to 
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the  front  for  the  piu*jiose  of  whisking  a  fly  off  his 
nose. 

Perhaps,  if  that  worthy  man-of-war  s  man  had 
boarded  the  Sauci/  Betsy,  he  would  have  ahered 
his  opmion.  His  sailor-eye  would  speedily  have 
detected  that  the  slovenliness  and  disorder  only 
belonged  to  the  outside  of  the  vessel,  and  that  she 
was  in  reality  as  smart  a  craft  of  her  size  as  could 
be  fomid  between  Blackwall  and  Duncreness.  As 
millionnaii'es  are  said  to  ojo  about '  Chancje  m  tln-ead- 
bare  gannents,  such  as  a  poor  clerk  would  be 
ashamed  to  weai*,  so  the  Saucy  Betsy ,  who  had 
not  her  match  for  speed  (especially  on  a  T^Tnd)  in 
the  English  Channel,  chose  to  cU'ess  herself  up  like 
a  dirty  old  Fiiesland  herringer. 

The  month  was  June,  the  weather  was  brilliant 
and  warm,  the  sun,  which  was  declining  west- 
wards, shed  a  golden  glow  over  the  gi'een  marshes 
which  bounded  the  Kentish  shore.  The  hatchway 
■of  the  little  cabin  was  lifted  off  for  the  sake  of 
coolness  and  ventilation,  causing  the  sound  of  se- 
veral voices  buzzing  in  eager  convei'sation  to  be 
heard  below.  Captain  Southernwood's  clear,  shaqi, 
gentlemanlike  accent,  was  easily  to  be  distinguished 
among  the  other  tones,  which  wei'e  ruder  and 
gruffer;  and  the  clinking  of  glasses  showed  that 
the  subject  of  discussion,  whatever  it  might  be, 
was  dr\'  enough  to  need  frequent  moistening.  !Mi'. 
MOIeckan,  the  chief  mate,  was  gone  ashore,  ar- 
i*ayed  in  his  best  garments,  for  it  was  his  maxun 
never  to  sleep  in  a  hammock  when  he  could  lie  on 
a  bed,  and  was  probably  on  his  way  to  disport  his 
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taut  little  person,  and  shake  his  auburn  locks,  in 
the  mazy  dance  at  Bermondsey  Spa,  or  the  St. 
Helena  Gardens  at  Rotherhithe.  Walter  Love- 
ridge,  clad  in  a  somewhat  hybrid  costume,  for  it 
was  a  compromise  between  the  garb  of  the  sailor 
and  the  ci\-ilian,  paced  the  narrow  deck,  which  was 
still  further  straitened  by  the  herring-barrels,  or 
leant  over  the  taffrail,  gazing  dreamily  at  the  light- 
green  sea-water,  which  the  rising  tide  was  rapidly 
min<?linfr  with  the  black  muddv  stream  that  flowed 
from  between  the  walls  of  Babylon  the  Great. 

The  outvs'ard  appearance  of  the  Jacobin  patriot 
had  materially  improved  during  the  last  few 
months.  The  sea-air  had  bronzed  his  sallow  com- 
plexion, a  generous  diet  had  rounded  his  famine- 
smitten  cheeks,  while  his  lank  black  hair,  which 
had  htmg  in  elf-locks  about  his  face,  was  neatly 
twisted  into  a  seaman's  pigtail. 

Loveridge  chose  to  remain  on  deck  rather  than 
descend  to  the  cabin,  not  because  he  was  stdlen, 
but  because  he  preferi'ed  quiet  and  fresh  air  to  the 
wrangle  of  cUscussion  and  the  fumes  of  brandy  and 
tobacco-smoke.  He  was  a  stem  Rechabite,  and 
tried  to  avoid  the  company  of  men  who  put  an 
enemy  into  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains. 
This  was  his  chief,  nay,  his  only  cause  of  dissatis- 
faction with  Captain  Southernwood.  The  Captain 
treated  him  with  the  utmost  civiHty  and  considera- 
tion both  on  and  off  duty,  but  his  intemperate 
habits  caused  Loveridge  to  shrai  his  company  as 
much  as  possible.  Not  that  the  Captain  was  ever 
intoxicated.      He  was   too  seasoned  a  vessel  for 
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that.  But  he  was  perpetually  tippling.  He  took 
a  dram  the  moment  he  had  got  out  of  his  bunk,  he 
doctored  his  coffee — as  we  have  seen — ^with  brandy, 
he  took  numerous  whets  during  the  day,  and  wound 
up  at  night  with  two  or  three  tumblers  of  hot 
strong  grog.  Even  during  the  night,  he  would 
rise  several  times  to  visit  that  fatal  bottle  on  the 
swing-tray.  As  Loveridge  had  remarked.  Captain 
Southernwood  was  killing  himself.  But  it  was  a 
slow  process  with  him,  he  was  scarcely  dying  by 
inches.  There  were  several  reasons  for  this  :  a 
naturally  tough  constitution,  an  activity  of  muscle 
which  sought  employment  in  constant  bodily  exer- 
cise or  amusement,  exposm^e  to  fresh  air,  and  in- 
variable sea-bathing.  Let  the  wind  blow  north  or 
south,  let  it  snow  or  freeze.  Captain  Southernwood 
mounted  the  forecastle  every  morning  at  sunrise, 
and  poured  half  a  dozen  buckets  of  water  over  his 
shoulders.  As  he  laughingly  told  Loveridge,  "  I 
am  a  Rechabite  as  well  as  you,  but  I  apply  the 
remedy  externally." 

On  the  whole,  then,  Loveridge  was  tolerably 
content  with  his  position,  although  his  political 
zeal  had  by  no  means  abated.  He  was  better  off 
than  when  working  as  a  blacksmith's  hammerman 
in  London,  as  regarded  freedom  and  adventui-e ; 
but  he  did  not  altogether  relish  the  constant  deceit 
and  dishonesty  which  attended  his  new  profession. 
The  Saucy  Betsy  and  her  crew  were  always  sailing 
under  false  colours;  they  were  obliged  to  be  all 
things  to  all  men  :  smugglers  among  smugglers,  re- 
spectable mariners  among   custom-house   officers, 
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loyalists  in  the  port  of  London,  republicans  in  the 
port  of  Boulogne,  liars  ever^^iere.  "  We  are 
not  what  we  seem,"  should  have  been  the  motto 
painted  on  their  vessel's  stern.  Captain  Southern- 
wood was  an  adept  at  disguise ;  M'Meckan's  broad 
Scotch  accent  disqualified  him  for  this  office,  so 
that  Loveridge,  sorely  against  his  inclination,  had 
been  compelled  on  several  occasions  to  enact  a 
part.  The  Captain  was,  however,  a  better  dresser- 
up  than  ^Ir.  Chig\N'ood,  and  Loveridge's  perform- 
ances had  always  been  successful. 

Let  us  descend  to  the  cabin,  and  listen  to  the 
conversation,  taking  note  meanwhile  of  the  persons 
present,  that  we  may  discern  whether  we  have  met 
any  of  them  before.  There  were  five  persons 
seated  at  the  cabin  table,  including  Captain  South- 
ernwood. Two  of  them  were  Frenchmen.  One  of 
these  was  a  tall,  gentleman-like  man  of  fifty,  T\-ith 
delicate  and  refined  featm-es,  and  an  expression  of 
settled  melancholy  on  his  countenance.  Though 
he  wore  coloui-ed  clothes  there  was  something 
clerical  in  his  appearance,  and  he  was,  in  fact,  an 
Abbe,  who,  like  thousands  of  others,  had  plunged 
with  ardour  into  the  earher  stages  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  had  lost  in  the  whirlpool  both  friends 
and  fortune.  His  property  had  been  confiscated, 
his  kinsfolk  had  been  guillotined,  he  had  himself 
languished  in  prison  till  the  end  of  the  preceding 
year.  Then,  as  mercy  began  to  resume  her  in- 
fluence, he  was  set  at  liberty.  For  him,  too  old  to 
take  service  in  the  armies,  in  a  country  where  the 
very  name  of  Christianity  was  blotted  out,  so  that 
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priests  were  scoffed  at  and  spit  upon,  this  liberty 
was  merely  a  passport  to  starvation.  So  he  had 
come  to  England  to  try  and  gain  a  subsistence 
among  the  motley  herd  of  marquises,  counts,  and 
adventurers,  who  were  teaching  dancing  and  the 
poUte  tongues  to  the  youth  of  Great  Britain. 

The  other  foreigner  was  a  diminutive,  weazen- 
faced,  sinister-looking  personage  of  thu'ty,  who,  so 
it  was  whispered,  had  acted  as  confidential  secre- 
tary to  the  late  Monsieur  Fouquier  Tin\dlle,  the 
Public  Accuser,  but  had  concealed  liimself  when 
his  pitiless  employer  was  brought  to  trial.  He 
also  had  come  to  claim  shelter  from  "  our  dearly- 
beloved,  much-abused,  Idnd-hearted  Mother  Bri- 
tannia, who"  (we  quote  from  a  speech  made  by  an 
enthusiastic  Pittite  at  the  Light  Horseman  Ta- 
vern) "  throws  the  segis  of  her  protection  over  bad 
and  good  ahke,  and  opens  her  hospitable  doors 
equally  to  the  sorrowing  family  of  a  beheaded  son 
of  St.  Louis,  and  to  the  bloodthu'sty  ^dllains  who, 
having  compassed  his  death,  are  now  spewed  forth 
by  the  polluted  country  that  gave  them  birth." 

This,  like  many  other  rhetorical  flomishes,  was 
not  strictly  true,  and  Captain  Southernwood 
shrewdly  warned  the  malignant-looking  attorney's 
clerk  (who  had  paid  a  round  sum  for  his  passage) 
to  keep  silence  as  to  his  former  pursuits,  if  he  did 
not  want  to  be  half -drowned  in  a  horsepond  by  an 
indignant  mob. 

The  two  Frenchmen  were  totally  ignorant  of 
our  language,  and  sat  silent,  excepting  when  Cap- 
tain Southernwood,   out   of  politeness,   addressed 
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them  in  theii'  own  tongue.  The  conversation  was 
entirely  maintained  by  the  EngHshmen,  who  had 
hun-ied  down  from  London  to  settle  business-de- 
tails regarding  cargo  with  the  Captain  of  the 
Saucy  Betsy,  and  also  to  hear  the  latest  Parisian 
news.  One  was  ^Ii\  John  T.  Barhng,  the  landlord 
of  the  New  York  Tayern,  in  Trig-lane,  Upper 
Thames-street,  where  the  Bastille  Club  held  its 
sittings ;  the  other  was  the  red-faced  patriot  who 
had  made  himself  conspicuous  bv  the  coarse  bru- 
tality of  his  toasts  and  songs.  His  name  was 
Ejnch,  a  butcher  by  trade,  fond  of  cock-fighting 
and  the  prize-ring,  a  dabbler  m  the  smuggling 
business,  who  adopted  reyolutionary  pohtics  from 
a  coarse,  vulgar  en^y  of  his  superiors,  and  an 
innate  love  of  ^dolence  and  bloodshed.  Such  a 
man  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  pure- 
minded  fanatic  who  was  now  pacing  the  deck 
above  his  head,  although  they  were  often  to  be 
found  leagued  in  the  same  schemes  and  con- 
spiracies. In  fact,  three  types  of  the  revolu- 
tionist were  to  be  found  on  board  that  little  vessel — 
three  humble  copies  of  their  notorious  originals. 
Southernwood  was  a  man  of  pleasm'e,  who  fol- 
lowed politics  from  vanity  and  self-interest. 
Loveridge  was  a  bitter  enthusiast,  prej)ared  to 
decimate  mankind  in  order  to  ensure  the  hap- 
piness of  the  nine-tenths  remaining.  Kinch  was 
a  mere  human  ticrer,  thouo-li  foitunatelv  without 
the  power  or  the  opportunity  to  indulge  his  san- 
guinary cra^-ings.  They  were  respectively  embryo 
likenesses  of  Danton,  Eobespierre,  and  Marat. 
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"  Wal,  stranger/'  drawled  ]Mi\  Barling,  "  if 
these  mounseers  have  no  objection,  let's  hear  your 
news." 

"  Ay,"  chimed  in  ^Ir.  Kinch,  rubbing  his  hands, 
"  it'll  be  summat  spicy  too." 

"Fill  your  glasses,  then,"  said  Southernwood, 
tossing  off  a  dram  of  brandy,  "  and  I'll  hold  forth, 
as  they  say  at  Ebenezer  Chapel.  Well,  Love- 
ridge  and  I  had  occasion  to  leave  the  Betsy  at 
Boulogne  and  proceed  to  Paris.  Armed  \\\i\\  a 
passport  signed  by  Citizen  Merlin,  of  the  Conven- 
tion, no  one  offered  us  any  hindi'ance,  although  I 
thought  it  advisable  to  wear  a  disguise."  (The 
worthy  Captain  did  not  think  it  necessaiy  to  in- 
form his  English  admirers  that,  if  the  reactionaiy 
mob  had  recognised  him  as  a  creature  of  the  in- 
famous President  Dumas,  they  would  probably 
have  taken  vengeance  on  his  person.)  "We 
reached  Paris  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  Ger- 
minal, and  found  the  place  in  a  state  of  extraor- 
dinary agitation.  After  nightfall  matters  got 
worse,  and  Loveridge  and  I  turned  out  of  the 
miserable  cabaret  wdiere  we  were  lodging  (Ave  were 
dressed  as  Xomiandy  sailors),  and  strolled  about 
the  city.  I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  it  was  not 
a  very  pleasant  excm'sion.  Bands  of  tattered, 
haggard-faced  rascals  were  traversing  the  streets, 
knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  calling  on 
the  inhabitants  to  rise  in  revolt.  These  fellows 
are  not  very  particular  how  they  cany  their  pikes, 
or  wdiere  they  let  off  then-  rusty  firelocks.  Con- 
sequently, however    ardent   your   patriotism,   you 
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stand  a  good  chance  of  being  impaled  or  sliot  by 
accident.  Then  the  women  were  also  marchinfr  to 
and  fro,  lamenting  the  death  of  the  good  Kobes- 
pierre,  who  used  to  find  them  bread.  At  last  we 
went  home  and  got  to  bed.  I  could  not  sleep  all 
night  for  the  noise.  Beating  the  gintrale,  sound- 
ing the  tocsin,  yelling,  shouting,  firing  muskets 
and  pistols,  while,  above  all,  you  heard  the  boom  of 
the  Government  cannon  and  the  deep  tones  of  the 
great  bell  on  the  Tuileries.  ^^^len  we  turned  out 
the  next  day  the  streets  were  swarming  vA\\\ 
people,  all  hurrying  towards  the  Hall  of  the  Con- 
vention. Loveridge  and  I  were  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  ^^iolent  swaying  to  and  fro  of 
the  crowd,  which  bore  me  right  into  the  hall. 
Here  ensued  such  a  scene  as  I  never  saw  before. 
The  great  building  was  completely  filled  by  the 
mob,  who  were  armed  -^^ith  pikes,  guns,  and 
swords.  They  mostly  wore  a  roll  of  paper  round 
their  hats,  on  which  was  written,  '  Bread,  and  the 
Constitution  of  17931'  The  vellinfr  and  shoutincr 
was  fearful,  still  the  members  kept  their  seats  as 
calmly  as  if  they  had  been  at  Westminster.  The 
mob  pulled  the  President  out  of  his  chair ;  an- 
other President  immediately  took  his  place ;  they 
tried  to  drag  him  down  as  well,  when  a  deputy 
named  Feraud  came  to  his  assistance.  Feraud, 
who  deserved  a  better  fate  (he  had  fought  in  the 
Spanish  campaign),  was  seized  and  stabbed  to 
death.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  stuck  on  the  end 
of  a  pike,  which,  for  the  space  of  an  hour  or  more, 
they  kept  thrusting  in  the  President's  face." 
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"Ha!  ha!"  laughed  Mr.  Kinch.  "That's  a 
good  'mi.  Aiid  the  President  didn't  seem  to  Hke 
it,  eh?" 

"  Why,  no ;  but  he  never  flinched.  He  bowed 
gravely  and  respectfully  to  the  head  as  it  was  pre- 
sented to  him." 

"  My  eyes,  I  should  lilvc  to  ha'  seen  it !  "  said 
the  butcher.  "  It  beats  cock-fighting,  or  the  ske- 
letons and  gobhns  in  the  German  plays,  all  to 
nothing.  London's  a  poor,  tame,  humdrum  place, 
ain't  it,  Mr.  Barhng  ?    Nothing  like  this  here." 

"And  a  good  job  too,"  replied  Mr.  Barling. 
"  It  may  suit  you,  Kinch,  who  are  always  a  stick- 
ing pigs  and  poleaxing  bullocks,  but  I  guess  it  don't 
suit  me." 

"  To  finish  my  story,"  said  Captain  Southern- 
wood, "this  went  on  all  day  till  nightfall,  when 
the  National  Guard  attacked  the  mob.  Then 
Deputy  Legendre,  a  fellow-tradesman  of  yom's, 
Kinch,  and  a  resolute  fellow  to  boot,  made  a  sally, 
and  effectually  routed  the  people.  Three  days 
later  the  faubom-gs  were  disarmed,  and  all  the 
ultra-Montagnard  deputies  arrested.  Two  or  three 
killed  themselves  to  avoid  the  razor ;  among  others, 
poor  Eomme,  who  gave  us  all  these  pretty  flowery- 
names  for  the  months.  Tranquillity  is  restored, 
and  the  Convention  rules  triumphant." 

"  Ay,"  exclaimed  Loveridge,  looking  do^\^l  the 
skylight,  "  the  Convention  has  triumphed ;  but  at 
what  cost?  At  the  cost  of  true  hberty.  Such 
victories  only  pave  the  way  for  military  despotism. 
And  soon  there  ^>ill  not  be  an  honest  man  left  to 
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speak  for  the  cause.  Almost  the  last  republicans 
perished  when  Ruhl,  Romme,  and  Goujon  plunged 
the  patriot  dagger  into  then'  ovm.  bosoms.  In  their 
place  YOU  have  such  villains  as  Tallien,  who  uses 
the  Revolution  to  advance  his  own  interest,  who  lets 
the  poor  starve  on  a  ration  of  black  bread,  while 
his  wife  throws  open  her  gilded  saloons  to  the 
aristocracy  of  the  money-bag." 

"  Come,  Citizen  Loveridge,"  said  Southernwood, 
quietly,  "you  are  a  little  too  severe.  In  the  long 
run  our  Gallic  friends  will  benefit  by  their  Revo- 
lution. Meanwhile,  they  act  as  a  friendly  beacon 
to  us.  When  we  begin  reconstructing  our  Consti- 
tution we  must  avoid  their  mistakes." 

"  Before  we  can  rebuild  we  must  pull  down  the 
present  edifice,"  observed  Loveridge,  gloomily. 

"  Ay,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Kinch,  "  pull  do^^i.  That's 
the  word  for  me — King,  Lords,  Commons,  Church, 
Army,  and  Xaw.  Tumble  'em  all  in  the  mud. 
Don't  leave  a  brick  standing.  Ain't  that  your  opi- 
nion, master?"  demanded  the  butcher,  who  was  be- 
coming disagreeably  noisy,  as  he  jogged  the  French 
Abbe's  arm  with  the  utmost  rudeness. 

''  Plait-il,  monsieur?  ^^  asked  the  Frenchman. 

"Monseer,  nong  tong  paw,"  obsen^ed  Mr. 
Kinch. 

"  I  will  interpret,"  exclaimed  Captain  Southern- 
wood, hastily.  Then,  addressing  the  Abbe  in 
French,  he  said,  "  Our  friend,  the  butcher,  saga- 
ciously remarks  that  his  countrymen  may  gather 
much  instruction  from  the  genius  and  -vivacity  of 
the  French  people." 
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The  Abbe  and  the  little  attorney  were  equally 
pleased  at  this  compliment  to  their  native  land, 
and  bowed  politely  to  Mr.  Kinch,  murmuring, 
"  Qui,  certainementj  c  est  juste." 

"Come,  Mr.  Kinch,"  observed  Southernwood, 
"  give  us  a  song.  You've  generally  got  something 
fresh." 

"  Seen  this  here  new  bill  of  the  play  ?  "  asked 
the  butcher,  thrusting  his  hand  into  his  coat- 
pocket.  "  I'll  read  a  bit  of  it.  ^  For  the  Benefit 
of  Mr.  John  Bull.  At  the  Federation  Theatre,  in 
Equality-square,  mil  be  performed  a  new  and  en- 
tertaining farce,  called  Xa  Guillotine^  or  Georges 
Head  in  a  Basket.  Numpy  the  Third  by  Mr. 
Gwelp,  being  his  last  appearance  in  that  cha- 
racter. The  whole  to  conclude  with  a  grand  de- 
capitation of  placemen,  pensioners,  and  German 
leeches.'  Now  you've  heard  that,  I'll  give  you  a 
song,"  said  Mr.  Kinch,  clearing  his  throat. 

The  butcher's  effusion  possessed  little  merit  be- 
yond its  violent  denunciation  of  the  powers  that 
were.     We  subjoin  two  stanzas : 

The  starving  wretch  who  steals  for  bread, 

But  seldom  meets  compassion; 
And  shall  a  crown  preserve  the  head 

Of  him  who  rules  the  nation  ? 
Such  partial  laws  we  all  despise, 

See  Gallia's  bright  example ; 
The  glorious  sight  before  our  eyes, 

We'll  on  each  tyrant  trample. 

Come,  rouse  to  arms,  'tis  now  the  time 
To  punish  past  transgressions. 

Proud  bishops  next  we  will  translate 

Among  priest-crafted  martyrs ; 
The  guillotine  on  peers  shall  wait. 

And  knights  we'll  hang  in  garters : 
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These  despots  long  have  trod  us  down, 

And  judges  are  their  engines; 
Those  wretched  minions  of  a  crown, 

Demand  a  people's  vengeance. 
Come,  rouse,  &c.* 

The  butcher  possessed  a  powerful  voice,  which 
drowned  every  other  sound,  but  as  he  concluded 
his  ditty,  the  company  became  aware  of  a  rival 
strain  of  vocal  music  in  then'  immediate  vicinity. 
A  chorus  of  voices,  which  did  not  keep  time  or  tune 
particularly  well  together,  were  singing  the  follow- 
ing words : 

When  the  Lord  comes  down  in  his  glorious  might, 

And  the  skies  are  rent  asunder  ; 
When  the  angel-bands  all  clothed  in  white 
Sound  their  trumpet-blast  of  thunder  : 

Say,  who  shall  stand  at  the  Lord's  right  hand, 
And  judge  the  nations  of  everv  land  ? 
Say,  who  shall  sit  on  his  golden  throne  ? 
The  saints,  the  saints,  the  saints  alone ! 

The  kings  of  the  earth  shall  shrink  and  start, 

And  hide  their  coward-faces ; 
While  the  poor,  the  meek,  and  the  contrite  of  heart 

Shall  inherit  their  pleasant  places : 
Say,  who  shall  stand,  &c. 

On  hearing  these  words,  which  were  set  to  a  spi- 
rited martial-sounding  melody,  Captain  Southern- 
wood and  liis  guests  hastily  quitted  the  little  cabin, 
and  assembled  on  deck.  Loveridge  was  leaning 
over  the  bulwarks  intently  watching  one  of  the 
Gravesend  tilt-boats  which  was  crawling  slowly  up 
with  the  flood-tide,  and  from  which  the  music  pro- 
ceeded. These  boats,  which  at  that  period  afforded 
the  principal  passenger- communication  between 
London  and  Gravesend,  were  extremely  slow  and 

*  This  song  was  found  in  Hardy's  pocket  on  his  arrest,  1794. 
VOL.  II.  P 
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unwieldy  vessels,  resembling  ballast-lighters  in  tlieir 
shape  and  speed.  They  derived  their  name  from 
the  tilt,  like  that  of  a  waggon,  Avhich  covered  their 
after  part,  and  as  they  took  four  tides  or  more  to 
perform  the  trip,  were  usually  ]Datronised  by  poor 
people  who  could  not  afford  the  coach-jomiiey.  A 
number  of  persons,  whose  dress  betokened  then* 
humble  condition,  were  assembled  on  the  deck, 
chanting  the  hymn  we  have  just  transcribed; 
while  the  harmony  was  led  by  a  tall  personage  who 
wore  a  tattered  short  cloak  around  his  shoulders, 
and  kept  time  by  swaying  his  anns  like  the  sails  of 
a  windmill. 

"  Captain  Southernwood  I"  exclaimed  Lioveridge 
eagerly,  ^^  yonder  is  Mr.  Ellerby,  the  mad  Pro- 
phet, who  taught  me  to  be  a  Rechabite.  INIr. 
Ellerby,"  he  shouted,  "  don't  you  know  me  ?  I  am 
one  of  your  disciples — as  regards  cold  water." 

The  Prophet  uttered  a  cry  of  dehght,  and  re- 
quested the  boatmen  to  steer  alongside.  Mean- 
while Captain  Southernwood  hastily  retreated  to 
the  cabin,  muttering  that  he  must  look  over  his 
accounts. 

"  To  think  of  my  encountering  Ellerby  again  !" 
he  said  to  himself  when  he  had  got  safely  below. 
^'  Whj,  it  is  fifteen  years  since  we  stood  side  by 
side  in  that  fatal  fight  at  Conjeveram  in  the  Car- 
natic,  where  poor  Baillie  was  taken  prisoner  and 
mm-dered,  and  where  Ellerby  got  his  skull  cracked. 
I  hardly  like  to  show  myself  to  him.  Tliese  crazy 
people  are  tenible  gossips,  and  he  might  get  me 
into  mischief." 
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As  the  tilt-boat  cbew  alongside  of  the  Sciucy 
Betsy,  ^Ir.  Ellerby  clambered  up  the  bulwarks, 
and  seizing  Loveridge's  hand,  shook  it  heartily, 
saving: 

'^  My  friend,  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you.  And  are 
you  still  a  faithful  E-echabite  ?  " 

"  I  am.  Nothing  stronger  than  coffee  has  passed 
my  lips  since  you  gave  me  yom'  pamphlet.  But, 
Jklr,  Ellerby,  wUl  you  not  be  left  behind  ?  "  observed 
Loveridge,  as  he  noticed  the  tilt-boat  drifting 
slowly  past  the  schooner. 

"  All  light,  mate,"  sung  out  one  of  the  boatmen. 
"  The  women-folk  are  too  narvous  to  wentur  up  in 
the  dark.  So  we're  agomg  to  di'op  anchor.  His 
reverence  can  come  aboard  again  at  daylight  to- 
morrow." 

Possibly  the  boatman  thought  they  had  had 
enough  psalmody  for  the  evening ;  at  any  rate,  he 
dropped  anchor  a  few  fathoms  ahead  of  the  Saucy 
Betsy,  just  allowing  the  latter  room  enough  to 
swing  with  the  tide. 

"  You  hear  that,  Mr.  Ellerby  ?  "  said  Loveridge, 
"  he  expects  yon  to  pass  the  night  here.  We  have, 
I  fear,  but  scant  accommodation." 

"  Accommodation !  I  need  none.  I  am  journey- 
ing to  preach  the  gospel,  not  to  make  myself  com- 
fortable. Oh!  my  friend,  you  have  obeyed  my 
voice  m  temporal  things,  in  the  abandonment  of 
strong  drink.  Tliis  is  but  a  small  matter  compai-ed 
with  the  change  of  heart.  Will  you  obey  my  voice 
in  spmtual  things  ?  " 

"I  think  not.     In  such  matters,  I  follow  the 
p2 
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dictates  of  reason  and  philosophy,  as  taught  by  my 
own  understanding." 

"  That  is  a  vain  soul-destroying  error ;  of  your- 
self you  can  do  nothing.  But  through  the  Lord 
you  can  do  all  things.  Look  at  me,  the  outcast  of 
the  people,  the  offscouring  of  all  things,  and  see 
what  I  can  do.  The  Lord  has  bestowed  on  me 
this  mantle,  the  mantle  of  Elijah  the  prophet.  I 
cannot  work  miracles ;  my  faith  is  not  strong 
enough.  But  now  and  then  the  veil  of  futurity  is 
lifted  from  before  my  eyes.  Such  a  vision  I  had 
lately.  The  time  of  the  Lord's  coming  has  been 
revealed  to  me.  He  Avill  be  in  London  in  the  year 
1798.  Oh !  my  friend,  think  of  that.  Li  three 
years'  time,  if  you  choose,  you  may  welcome  him 
as  one  of  his  saints,  and  sit  on  his  throne  judging 
the  monarchs  of  the  world,  and  the  mighty  ones 
of  England.  Is  not  that  a  grander  prospect  than 
overtm-ning  one  government  after  another,  as  they 
are  doing  in  France  ?  " 

"  I  grant  you ;  if  it  were  likely  to  happen.  But, 
in  the  mean  time,  is  there  any  harm  in  doing  what 
we  can  to  get  rid  of  monarchy  in  this  country  ?" 

Loveridge  had  unwittingly  touched  on  a  s^inpa- 
thetic  chord  in  the  Prophet's  disordered  brain. 

"  Harm  !  That  is  my  chief  commission  here.  I 
have  a  threefold  work  set  before  me :  To  preach 
abstinence  from  strong  liquors — that  is  a  minor 
and  temporal  work ;  to  preach  the  Word — that  is 
my  chief  daily  occupation ;  but,  lastly,  there  is  a 
peculiar  work  specially  entrusted  to  me  alone." 

"What  is  that?" 
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"  To  remove  that  man,  commonly  called  Georcre 
the  Third,  from  his  throne,  and  take  liis  seat  as  the 
Lord's  Viceroy  until  He  come.  I  have  quietly  re- 
quested that  man  (by  a  letter  sent  through  the 
post)  to  give  up  his  possessions,  and  he  has  declined 
to  do  so ;  nay,  he  has  even  made  me  suffer  bonds 
and  imprisonment.  Consequently,  the  arm  of  flesh 
must  be  used  to  thrust  him  forth." 

"  In  this,  then,  ^Ir.  Ellerby,  you  and  I  are  unani- 
mous.    And  what  of  Willam  Pitt?" 

"  I  have  weighed  Pitt  in  the  balance  and  find 
him  wanting.  I  shall  dismiss  the  whole  pack.  I 
have  as  yet  made  but  one  appointment ;  I  have 
given  the  Governor- Generalship  of  India  —  to 
whom,  thmk  you  ?" 

"  I  know  not." 

"  To  the  only  honest  man  m  that  sink  of  connip- 
tion and  ungodliness  called  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— Sir  John  Halstead." 

At  the  sound  of  this  name.  Captain  Southern- 
wood, who  was  seated  in  the  cabin  carelessly 
listening  to  the  conversation  with  a  mocking  smile 
upon  his  lip,  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  began  to  pay 
a  closer  attention. 

"  'Tis  strange,"  he  thought,  "  how  we  move  in  a 
circle,  meeting  the  same  persons  again  and  again. 
This  moonstruck  enthusiast  (he  was  a  gallant  oflicer 
before  the  affair  of  Conjeveram)  is  evidently  in- 
timate with  Sir  John  Halstead,  with  whom  my 
charmuig  "VNife  stayed  so  long  in  Calcutta." 

While  the  Captain  was  listening  thus  eagerly, 
the  rest  of   his  guests  were  dispersed  about  the 
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vessel.  The  Iavo  Frenchmen,  who  had  no  sjm.- 
pathj  together,  except  such  as  arose  from  the  fact 
of  then-  being  fellow-countrymen  among  foreigners, 
paced  the  confined  deck  apart,  or  leant  over  the 
bulwarks  gazing  in  the  direction  of  the  monster 
city  of  fog  and  smoke  which  was  to  be  their  future 
home.  Already  they  pined  after  their  beautiful 
France ;  and  preferred  her,  in  spite  of  her  t^Tanny, 
rapine,  and  bloodshed,  to  monotonous,  shop-keep- 
ing, barbarian  England.  Mi\  Kinch  sat  astride 
of  the  bowsprit  of  the  schooner,  conversing  at  the 
top  of  liis  voice  with  the  crew  of  the  tilt-boat.  He 
had  deserted  politics,  as  a  subject  too  dangerous 
for  open-air  discussion,  and  was  engaged  in  re- 
hearsing sporting  experiences.  He  told  them  how 
he  had  fouc^ht  a  main  of  cocks  of  his  own  rearingr, 
against  a  celebrated  Lincolnshire  breeder,  and  had 
beaten  him ;  how  he  possessed  a  terrier  which  was 
the  bright  particular  star  of  the  rat-pit ;  how  he 
was  engaged  in  getting  up  another  pugilistic  en- 
counter between  Mendoza  and  his  conqueror  Jack- 
son. All  this  the  crew  heard  with  gi^eat  delight, 
and  the  women  who  had  been  singing  h^Tans  under 
Mr.  Ellerby's  instmction  with  equal  disgust.  As 
for  jMr.  Barling,  he  was  taking  a  quiet  pipe  in  an 
obscure  comer,  going  over  his  accounts,  and  won- 
dering whether  the  dirty  assignats  which  he  had 
purchased  with  solid  English  guineas  would  yield 
him  a  profit. 

"  And  that  reminds  me,"  said  the  Prophet,  tap- 
ping his  forehead.  "  On  earthly  subjects  I  am 
apt  to  be  sadly  forgetful.     A  beloved  disciple  of 
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mine,  a  woman  in  whose  breast  tlie  battlements  of 
Popish  ignorance  are  crumbling  before  the  artilleiy 
of  Heaven,  and  who  is  destined  to  carry  the  Word 
from  the  Himalayas  ta  Caj:)e  Comoiin,  has  besought 
me  to  ask  of  every  one  I  meet  where  a  certain 
person  is  to  be  found.  His  name  is  Norland — 
Major  Norland " 

The  two  listeners,  especially  the  one  who  sate 
below  in  the  cabin,  started  at  the  sound  of  this 
name.  To  Loveridcre  it  conveved  but  a  faint 
emotion.  He  had  vaguely  heard  that  this  man 
had  married  the  woman  whom  he  had  loved  so 
dearly,  and  by  whom  he  had  been  deserted  so  de- 
ceitfully.    He  replied  ^vith  caution. 

''  I  have  heard  the  name  of  Major  Norland,  but 
understood  that  he  had  died  in  the  East  Indies." 

''  Not  so ;  they  say  that  he  still  lives." 

''  Who  says  so?" 

^'  His  wife,  or  his  widow,  whichever  she  be ;  and 
her  attendant,  Serafina  Chig'^vood,  of  whom  I  spoke 
just  now.  They  are  staying  under  the  roof  of 
that  godly  man.  Sir  John  Halstead,  at  Nettlestead 
Grange." 

On  hearing  these  words,  Captam  Southernwood 
rang  a  small  hand-bell  which  stood  on  the  cabin- 
table.  As  the  lad  who  usually  waited  on  him  had 
gone  ashore  to  purchase  milk  and  vegetables.  Love- 
ridge  descended  the  companion-ladder,  saying  : 

"  Your  commands.  Captain  ?" 

Southernwood  appeared  much  excited,  and  liis 
hand  shook  in  a  way  that  surprised  Loveridge,  who 
knew  that  he  had  drunk  sufficient  to  steady  his 
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nerves  for  the  evening.  But  his  tone  of  voice  was 
perfectly  calm  and  collected. 

"  Loveridge,  I  have  been  looking  over  my 
papers,  and  I  find  there  is  among  them  a  letter  of 
especial  importance  (in  fact,  from  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  Convention)  to  a  distinguished  personage 
in  England.  This  letter  I  must  deliver  myself, 
and  as  soon  as  possible ;  I  propose,  therefore,  to  go 
ashore  at  once,  and  take  a  horse  for  London.  I 
shall  assume  the  old  attorney's  disguise,  which  de- 
ceived you  so  admirably  on^  the  day  of  your  first 
visit.  Drop  a  hint  to  Kinch  and  Barling  that  they 
may  not  express  unseasonable  surprise.  In  ten 
minutes  I  shall  be  ready  for  the  boat." 

The  Prophet,  as  he  sate  on  the  bulwarks  gazing 
at  the  stars,  little  thought  that  the  wizened  old 
gentleman  who  politely  croaked  out  an  excuse  as  he 
hobbled  by  him,  was  the  very  man  whom  he  had 
been  requested  to  discover. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

LAWYER,  CLERK,  AXD  CLIENT. 

If  it  be  time  that  adversity  acts  as  a  wholesome 
tonic,  Arthur  Taswell  had  gone  through  enough 
dui-ing  the  last  few  months  to  brace  up  his  moral 
system  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Besides 
ha^-ing  been  deserted  by  his  mistress  and  deprived 
of  his  fortune,  he  had  been  disgracefully  beaten, 
he  had  suffered  an  unjust  imprisonment,  he  had 
been  seriously  wounded  in  a  duel,  he  had  wandered 
half-stan'ed  about  the  streets  of  Rochester  and  the 
lanes  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  had  at 
length  found  a  harbour  of  refuge  from  downright 
want,  under  the  roof  of  Lawyer  ShekMck,  of  Can- 
terbury, where  he  slaved  from  morning  to  night 
for  little  else  but  his  board  and  lodging.  The  ill- 
ness of  his  fellow-clerk,  Xodes,  had  caused  his 
employer  to  take  him  to  London,  where  he  was 
compelled  to  enter  the  house,  in  which  he  had  for- 
merlv  been  a  welcome  cmest,  in  the  character  of  a 
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vulgar  dependent.  It  was  a  severe  trial  to  sit  as  a 
despised  underling,  divided  merely  by  a  ceiling 
from  the  merry  company  who  were  celebrating  the 
nuptials  of  his  once-adored  Floretta.  It  was  a 
heavy  blow  to  his  self-esteem  to  know  that  she  was 
as  happy  and  well  satisfied  with  her  bridegToom  as 
if  Arthur  Taswell  had  never  existed.  But  there 
was  one  bright  spot  in  the  gloomy  retrospect.  Lucy 
had  welcomed  him  with  heartfelt  kindness.  Her 
flushed  cheek,  her  tearful  eye,  her  eager  yet  tremu- 
lous voice,  had  betokened  a  deeper  interest  in  his 
welfare  than  he  had  ventured  to  expect,  while  her 
outward  charms  seemed  more  attractive  than  for- 
merly. Why  did  he  think  her  more  beautiful 
now  than  when  he  was  paying  his  addresses  to  her 
sister  ?  Was  it  merely  the  contrast  between  their 
respective  positions ;  between  the  shabby  lawyer's 
clerk,  with  his  mud-spattered  boots  and  hopeless 
prospects,  and  the  great  West  India  merchant's 
daughter,  arrayed  in  all  the  braveiy  of  a  biides- 
maid  ?  Or  was  it  that  the  ardent  fire  of  his  love, 
diverted  from  the  deceitful  Floretta,  now  shone 
upon  Lucy,  giving  brilliancy  to  her  cold  blue  eyes, 
and  illummating  her  pale  yellow  tresses  ^^dth  a 
ffolden  radiance? 

In  whatever  way  these  questions  are  answered, 
the  fact  remains,  that  Arthur  Taswell  had  fallen  in 
love  AAith  Lucy,  and  that  the  first  effect  of  his 
passion  was  to  make  hmi  regard  the  future  career 
of  Floretta  and  her  husband  mth  feelings  of  calm 
neutrality.  He  could  not  in  sincerity  wish  Fre- 
derick Staxlinghurst  a  wedded  life  of  superlative 
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bliss,  but  lie  had  no  desire  that  lie  should  be  mise- 
rable ;  he  honestly  hoped  that  thev  would  get  on 
pretty  comfortably  together. 

Adversity  had  certainly  made  Arthur  Taswell 
more  of  a  philosopher  than  he  had  l^een  in  his 
Gray's  Imi  days.  Let  us  glance  at  him  as  he  sits 
on  the  high  stool  in  the  quaint  little  office,  which 
looks  out  on  ^Ir.  Sheldrick's  stable- yard.  He  wears 
the  same  long  green  coat  in  which  he  hstened  to 
Miss  Thrupp's  last  political  lecture,  but  its  colour 
has  faded  i.mder  the  influence  of  sun  and  wind  to 
something  of  a  msset-bro^^ii,  wliile  his  nether  in- 
teguments of  tightly-fitting  buckskin  have  been 
exchanged  for  pantaloons  of  a  more  sober  hue. 
His  whole  appearance  was  certamly  that  of  a  man 
who  had  seen  better  days,  still  it  was  by  no  means 
Tmattractive.  His  bright  fair  hair  tied  in  a  knot 
between  his  shoulders,  his  clear  blue  eyes  and  deli- 
cate features,  his  small  but  vrell-tumed  figm'e, 
could  not  be  concealed  by  any  amount  of  shabby 
dressing. 

We  have  said  that  adversity  had  made  Taswell 
more  of  a  philosopher.  Not  as  regarded  dress. 
He  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  his  outward  ap- 
pearance, and  was  not,  therefore,  inclined  to  de- 
spise personal  adornment.  But  necessity  compelled 
him  to  look  shabby,  for  he  could  not  afford  new 
clothes  on  the  miserable  pittance  of  half-a-crown 
a  week,  which  old  Sheldrick  allowed  him.  His 
philosophy  was  rather  shown  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  viewed  past  events. 

"  Xow  that  it  is  all  over,  and  the  joy-bells  have 
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been  rung,"  said  the  young  man,  as  he  finished 
cop^^ng  for  the  day,  and  proceeded  to  mend  a 
store  of  pens  against  the  wants  of  the  morrow,  "  I 
can  afford  to  look  at  matters  coolly.  Let  me  exa- 
mine myself,  and  see  how  far  I  have  been  to  blame 
for  my  misfortunes.  The  loss  of  my  inheritance 
was  clearly  not  my  fault.  My  father,  anxious  that 
I  should  be  as  rich  as  possible,  instructed  my  micle 
Tobias  not  to  A^Tap  up  his  savings  in  a  napkin,  but 
to  imitate  the  parable,  and  tm-n  the  talent  into  ten 
talents.  Poor  Uncle  Tobias,  endeavouring  to  exe- 
cute his  injunctions,  has  beggared  me  and  himself 
also.  I  have  always  sympathised  with  the  napkin- 
investor.  In  these  days  of  secret  French  loans, 
bubble  canal-companies,  sham-lottery-office  keepers, 
and  Delaware  land-speculators,  he  would,  I  believe, 
be  considered  a  wise  man.  Was  I  to  blame  for 
losing;  Floretta's  love  ?  In  some  measure  I  was. 
I  took  her  affections  too  much  for  granted,  and 
treated  her  like  an  intimate  cousin.  Consequently, 
when  a  man  appeared,  of  good  family,  of  fashion- 
able manners,  who  had  studied  the  female  heart, 
and  knew  how  susceptible  it  is  to  respectful  admi- 
ration and  profuse  attention,  my  influence  vanished 
like  the  mirage  of  the  desert.  The  green  oasis  of 
love,  in  which'  I  so  fondly  believed,  disappeared, 
and  I  beheld  in  its  place  baiTen  rocks  and  shifting 
sands.  Floretta's  heart,  by  reason  of  its  insensi- 
bility and  inconstancy,  deserves  such  epithets. 
Then  my  political  views  enlisted  good-hearted  but 
bigoted  -Miss  Thrupp  against  me ;  while  Sir  Good- 
win, a  cold-blooded  man  of  the  world,  naturally 
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rejoiced  at  his  escape  from  a  penniless  son-in-law. 
They  all  favoui'ed  Starlinghui'st,  and  I  was  undone. 
In  my  fii'st  quaiTel  with  my  rival  I  acted  like  a 
fool.  I  lost  my  temper  and  received  a  severe 
drubbing,  which  I  justly  merited.  But  this  some- 
what ludicrous  punishment  led  to  my  incarceration 
in  prison.  On  the  whole,  I  acquit  Starlinghurst 
of  any  complicity  in  my  arrest,  and  attribute  it  to 
my  pohtical  ^4ews.  Were  those  ^^iews  justifiable  '? 
In  this  respect,  adversity  has  somewhat  changed 
my  sentiments.  AYhen  I  had  an  ample  allowance, 
and  Hved  among  my  equals,  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  finnly  beheved  that  all  the  op- 
pressions and  miseries  of  society  resulted  from  the 
vices  and  avarice  of  their  superiors.  I  fancied,  as 
Tom  Holcroft  sings,  that  '  the  parson  oft  preaches 
against  worldly  riches,  but  ne'er  gives  a  mite  to 
the  poor,'  that  the  squire  kept  his  beeves  and  ale 
exclusively  for  his  wealthy  acquaintance,  and  that 
'  the  poor  man  alone,  when  he  hears  the  poor  groan, 
of  his  morsel  a  morsel  A^-ill  give.'  Harsh  expe- 
rience has  not  confinned  this  theor}'.  I  have  seen 
as  much  tyranny  and  selfishness  among  the  poor  as 
among  the  rich,  rendered  more  brutal  and  re- 
piJsive  by  their  want  of  education.  I  used  to 
shout  for  universal  suffrage,  I  now  doubt  if  it 
would  peld  us  a  better  class  of  rulers.  But  I  am 
not  going  to  turn  a  bigoted  stiff-necked  Tor}'.  The 
example  of  Lawyer  Sheldrick  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent my  adopting  such  -views.  With  regard  to  my 
desperate  conflict  with  Starhnghm'st  in  the  hall  of 
!Mrs.  Norland's  house,  I  cannot  speak  with  any 
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certainty.  I  was  led  to  believe  tliat  the  demand 
for  yenofeance  came  from  ^Irs.  Norland  herself. 
The  accident  of  my  wound  threw  me  mto  her 
company,  and  she  proved  clearly  that  she  had 
never  visited  Rochester.  We  then  suspected  her 
wily  waiting-woman  ;  but  she  also  denied  the  im- 
putation, and  adduced  the  e^ddence  of  two  Bow- 
street  officers  in  support  of  her  assertion.  These 
men  took  me  to  see  a  woman  whom  they  held  in 
custody,  whose  outward  garb  certainly  corresponded 
to  that  of  the  person  who  visited  me  in  Love-lane. 
She  was  not  Serafina — still  I  am  not  satisfied. 
The  officers  hurried  this  woman  away  before  I 
could  converse  with  her,  leaving  a  vague  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  that  all  was  not  as  it  [should  be. 
Still,  I  was  obliged  to  avow  my  belief  that  Serafina 
was  innocent.  Since  then,  I  have  heard  acci- 
dentally, through  ]\fobbs  the  showman,  that  Sera- 
fina and  her  husband  (who  appears  to  be  a  weak 
man,  equally  flexible  for  good  and  evil)  are  plotting 
to  marry  !Mrs.  Norland  to  Sir  Groodwm  Anerley. 
What  business  is  this  of  mine  ?  Sir  Goodmn  may 
marry  whom  he  pleases,  and  ^Ii's.  Norland,  whom 
I  pity  for  her  beauty  and  her  misfortunes,  would 
be  elevated  to  a  less  dubious  position  than  she  oc- 
cupies at  present.  But  why  should  Sir  Goodwin 
offer  these  people  a  round  sum  of  money  (such 
was  IMobbs's  expression)  to  effect  his  purpose? 
Why  can  he  not  seek  IVIrs.  Norland  herself, 
without  their  intervention?  If  she  be  really  a 
widow,  let  them  prove  the  widowhood,  and  marry. 
"Lastly,  concerning  Lucy  Aiierley.     Her  kind- 
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ness,  her  grace,  her  expressions  of  interest  ha^-e 
touched  my  heart.  I  feel  that  I  love  her,  less  pas- 
sionately, perhaps,  but  as  tenderly  and  earnestly  as 
I  ever  loved  her  sister.  But  is  not  my  affection 
utterly  hopeless  ?  How  can  I,  a  -v^Tetched  attorney's 
drudge,  ever  hope  to  aspire  to  this  rich  citizen's 
only  remaining  daughter  ?  Besides,  I  have  se- 
riously angered  her  father.  I  have  refused  his 
offer  to  send  me  to  Barbadoes.  Why  I  dechned  I 
can  scarcely  explain.  There  was  a  good  prospect 
of  fortune,  and  I  am  not  such  a  coward  as  to  fear 
the  climate.  But  Lucy  secretly  besought  me  not 
to  go.  !Miss  Thrupp  seconded  her  entreaties. 
'  Evil  times,'  said  that  lady,  who  usually  takes  a 
gloomy  view  of  the  future,  ^  may  be  coming  upon 
us.  We  shall  want  a  friend.'  This  from  ^liss 
Thrupp,  who  stigmatised  me  six  months  since  as  a 
pestilent  Jacobin,  astonished  me.  At  any  rate,  I 
declined  Sh'  Goodwin's  offer.  And  here  I  must 
stay,  grinding  on,  patiently  awaiting  a  change  for 
the  better." 

Arthur  Taswell's  lengthened  soliloquy  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  clattering  over 
the  stones  of  the  stable-yard.  He  looked  out  and 
saw  the  groom  leading  Turk,  ]Mr.  Sheldrick's  an- 
cient pony,  and  a  strange  horse,  a  powerful  and 
handsome  animal,  towards  the  stable.  Presently 
the  office-door  was  opened,  and  old  Sheldrick,  put- 
ting in  his  head,  said  peremptorily : 

"  TasweU,  I  want  all  the  papers  relative  to  young 
ISIr.  Starlincrhurst's  settlement.  Bring  them  into 
my  private  room." 
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The  clerk  obeyed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  entered 
the  la^vyer's  chamber  with  the  required  documents. 
He  was  not  surprised  to  see  Mr.  Frederick  Star- 
Hnghurst  seated  in  old  Sheldrick's  easy-chair.  The 
young  squire  was  elegantly  dressed  for  the  saddle. 
He  wore  buckskin  breeches,  a  buff  waistcoat,  a 
scarlet  coat  with  a  green  collar,  and  carried  a 
twisted  cane  whip  in  his  hand.  He  greeted  Tas- 
well  with  a  slight  glance  of  recognition,  but  said 
nothing.  The  clerk  retired  to  his  o^vn  office,  leav- 
ing the  old  la^vyer  and  Starlinghurst  alone. 

"Well,  your  honour,"  said  Mr.  Sheldrick,  with 
great  politeness,  "  I'm  sorry  to  hear  the  luck  went 
against  you." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  dandy,  drawlingly.  "  Bad 
job,  can't  be  helped.  I'd  back  my  mare  against 
anything  fairly  weighted,  but  Dawkins  rides  too 
heavy.  He  smlls  too  much  ale.  It's  a  clear  five 
hundred  out  of  my  pocket." 

"  What  will  the  Squire  say  ?" 

"With  all  deference  to  you,  Sheldrick,  the 
Squire  may  be  hanged.  He  should  give  me  a 
handsome  allowance.  Wliat  is  eight  hundred  a 
year  to  a  man  of  my  habits,  tied  up,  too,  to  a  de- 
vilishly expensive  wife  ?  " 

"  I'm  sorry,  your  honom',  to  hear  such  a  cha- 
racter of  yom'  lady." 

"  It's  the  truth.  But  I  suppose  I  can't  complain. 
Her  fancy  is  for  millinery,  mine  is  for  horseflesh  ; 
so  between  us,  we  are  bm-ning  the  candle  at  both 
ends,  and  I  am  already  getting  pretty  hard  run. 
'Tis  too  bad ;  our  respective  fathers  are  both  rich 
men,  and  won't  allow  us  another  shilling." 
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"  Your  honour  wishes  to  see  this  deed  ? " 

"  Yes.  My  attorney  told  me  you  and  he  had 
agreed  to  take  only  five  thousand  pounds  from  Sir 
Goodwin ;  as  in  case  of  his  re-marrying,  my  \viie 
would  get  nine  thousand  more.    Is  that  the  case  ?" 

"  That  is  the  case,  your  honour.  Here  is  the 
clause  ;  you  can  read  it  for  yourself.  But  I  should 
judge  that  the  probability  of  a  gentleman  of  Sir 
Goodwin's  age  marrying  again,  is  very  unlikely." 

"  Do  you  think  so,  Sheldrick?  No,  you  don't. 
I  can  see  you  don't,  by  the  twinkle  of  your  eye. 
Have  you  not  heard  rumours  relative  to  a  certain 
fair  widow,  who  is  stapng  at  a  house  not  five  hun- 
dred miles  out  of  Canterbury?" 

"  A  widow  ?  That  is  the  point,  your  honour. 
Doubts  have  been  expressed  whether  she  be  a 
widow." 

"  I  have  private  information,"  said  Starling- 
hurst,  earnestly,  "  that  these  doubts  -^^ill  soon  be 
dissipated.  And  if  they  are,  I  am  as  certain  that 
my  worthy  father-in-law  wiU  propose  to  Mrs.  Nor- 
land, as  I  am  that  I  owe  a  couple  of  thousand 
pounds." 

"  Will  she  accept  him  ?" 

"  She  will,  pro\ided  she  can  prove  her  husband's 
death.  She  is  quite  tired  of  her  present  state  of 
suspense.  Besides,  she  has  got  no  money.  She 
can't  live  on  that  charitable  old  eccentric  ass.  Sir 
John  Halstead,  for  ever.  Now,  Sheldrick,  I  want 
a  loan  on  the  prospect  from  you.  It's  no  use  say- 
ing you  are  poor.  Vse  know  you  are  as  rich  as  old 
Jemmy  Taylor,  the  miser.     You  shall  have  ample 
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security ;  post-obits  on  my  father's  property,  if  you 
like,  wliicli  mil  transfer  any  unnatural  desire  I 
might  feel  to  see  him  under  the  turf  on  to  your 
respectable  shoulders,  Sheldrick." 

"  The  Squire  can  leave  his  property  as  he 
pleases,  Mr.  Frederick,"  said  the  old  lawyer.  "  He 
might  take  a  fancy  to  found  an  hospital.  I  should 
be  more  inchned  to  take  Su'  Goodmn's  re-marriage 
as  the  security." 

"  Very  well ;  wait  a  few  days,  and  such  evidence 
shall  be  placed  before  you  as  mil  make  you  see  the 
affah^  in  the  same  light  that  I  do.  By  the  way, 
how  does  this  young  buck,  Taswell,  serve  you  ?  " 

"  Exceedingly  well,  yom'  honoiu",  considering  he 
was  enth'ely  ignorant  of  common-law  when  he  came 
to  me." 

"  You  should  pay  him  better,  Sheldrick.  It's  an 
infernal  shame  to  see  a  young  fellow  who  has  been 
brought  up  as  he  has,  slaving  away  for  half-a-cro^vn 
a  week." 

"With  board  and  lodging,  yom'  honom',"  ex- 
claimed the  old  lawyer. 

"  Wliy,  you  pay  your  groom  tmce  as  well.  Curse 
it,  Sheldrick,  you  must  raise  his  pay.  Mj  wife  was 
very  angry  when  IViiss  Anerley  ^^Tote  to  say  that 
Arthur  Taswell  was  vegetating  on  such  a  pittance." 
"  Very  well,  your  honom*,"  groaned  old  Shel- 
drick, "  your  lady's  will  is  law.  But  she  does  not 
know  what  attorneys'  clerks  are.  If  you  once  make 
them  an  advance,  they  are  never  satisfied.  The 
best  clerk  I  ever  had,  namely.  Nodes,  has  been  with 
me  thirty  years,  and  I  pay  him  the  same  as  when 
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he  was  two-and-twentj.  Xever  took  a  holiday 
till  now." 

'*  He  has  taken  one  at  last,  eh  ? "  said  Starling- 
hurst,  with  an  amused  an',  spinning  his  hat  on  the 
butt-end  of  his  whip. 

"  He  has  had  the  confounded  impertmence,  sh', 
to  fall  sick  of  the  small-pox,  a  thing  that  never 
happened  to  a  clerk  of  mine  since  I've  been  on  the 
rolls.  They're  afraid  his  sight  is  going,  too.  If  so, 
I  lose  my  best  common-law  clerk." 

"  ^ell,  good-bye,  Sheldrick ;  a  word  in  your  ear. 
Say  nothing  about  Sh'  Goodwin's  anticipated  mar- 
riage to  Taswell.  It  mia;ht  lead  to  mischief.  Now 
for  a  gallop  home  before  sunset." 

So  sapng,  Starlinghm'st  mounted  his  horse, 
which  had  been  brought  round  to  the  door,  and 
rode  away. 

Old  Sheldrick  presently  afterwards  called  for 
Taswell,  and  addressed  him  thus  : 

"  You  have  done  your  work  fairly,  so  I'm  going 
to  double  your  wages  mitil  Xodes  comes  back. 
Mind,  I  don't  promise  to  double  'em  for  longer 
than  that." 

The  fortunate  possessor  of  five  shillings  weekly 
wages  bowed,  and  retired. 
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CHAPTEE  XVII. 

SMUGGLED    BRANDY. 

"  Accident,"  thought  Captain  Southernwood, 
as  he  proceeded  on  foot  from  Erith  to  Cra^^ord,  in 
order  to  gain  the  main  highway  for  London,  "has  in- 
formed me  of  my  enchanting  Hamet's  present  abode. 
So  far,  so  good.  Poor  old  EUerby,  who  seems  by 
the  way,  to  have  left  all  his  brains  at  Conjeveram, 
has  done  me  this  unintentional  service,  and  saved 
me  the  trouble  of  hunting  out  her  ladyship.  Now, 
the  question  arises.  What  is  to  be  done  next  ?  There 
is  no  occasion  for  huny.  I  have  left  a  note  for 
M'Meckan,  ordering  him  to  take  the  Betsy  up  to 
London  Bridge,  and  get  her  cargo  out  mthout 
awaiting  my  return,  so  that  I  have  plenty  of  time. 
I  quitted  the  schooner  rather  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  that  lunatic  Prophet,  than  because  time  was 
precious.  In  an  affair  of  this  sort,  one  cannot 
move  with  too  great  deliberation.  It  ill  becomes 
the  character  of  a  venerable  old  gentleman  like  me 
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to  be  mounting  horse,  and  posting  off  for  London 
by  night.  I  wiU  take  it  cooUy,  sleep  at  the  Cray- 
ford  inn,  and  make  up  my  mind  what  to  do  in  the 
morning." 

On  his  arrival  in  the  village,  the  Captain  stood 
in  the  moonlight,  gazing  up  at  the  inn,  and  won- 
dering what  sort  of   accommodation   it  afforded. 
With  its  gables  and  thatched  roof,  its  diamond- 
paned  casement  windows,  and  framework  of  black 
tunber,  it  looked  picturesque  enough  to  satisfy  any 
artist  who   was   in   need  of   a  subject.     Captain 
Southernwood,  however,  was  not  an  artist,  but  a 
traveller  who  wanted  a  bed.     He  was  a  gentleman 
by  birth  and  breeding,  with  an  especial  horror  of 
uncleanliness.    He  questioned  whether  that  attrac- 
tive-looking domiitor}-,  whose  window  was  festooned 
with  creeping  plants,  might  not  be  the  abode  of 
creeping  insects.   His  meditations  were  interrupted 
by  a  smart  slap  on  the  shoulder,  while  a  rich,  jo^-ial 
voice  exclaimed, 

"  Well,  neighbour,  a  penny  for  yom'  thoughts." 
Southernwood  faced  about,  and  beheld  a  short, 
stout,  elderly  man,  whose  white  apron  covered  a 
figure  wliich  seemed  to  have  been  modelled  from 
the  bow-window  of  the  inn  parlom'. 

''My  thoughts'?"  replied  the  Captain,  who 
seldom  lost  his  presence  of  mind.  "  I  was  think- 
ing youi'  Blue  Lion  sadly  wanted  a  coat  of  paint." 
"Lawk,  sir,  I  beg  your  humble  pardon,"  ex- 
claimed the  landlord,  "I  thought  you  was  Mr. 
KeiTidge,  the  parish  clerk.  Won't  you  walk  in, 
sir?    The  Lion's  better  inside  than  out." 
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Captain  Southernwood  assented,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  the  host  into  an  exceedingly  neat  par- 
lour. The  furniture  shone  mth  bees'-wax  and 
hard  inibbing,  while  the  uncarpeted  floor  was,  to 
use  a  housemfely  but  hyperbolical  comparison,  as 
white  as  di'iven  snow. 

"  Can  I  have  a  bed  here  ?  "  asked  the  Captain. 

"  Certainly,  sir ;  and  a  beautiful  bed  too,  though 
I  say  it  as  shouldn't.  You  won't  get  a  nicer  bed 
between  this  and  the  Obelisk  in  St.  George's- 
fields." 

"  Room  to  myself,  of  course,"  observed  Southern- 
wood. 

"  Of  cotu'se,  sir.  I  shouldn't  venture  to  put  a 
gentleman  of  your  years  (excuse  me,  sir)  and 
respectability  along  with  a  parcel  of  folks  like 
that,"  said  the  landlord,  jerking  his  thumb  in  the 
direction  of  the  tap-room,  from  which  a  subdued 
noise  of  merriment  proceeded. 

"  Very  well ;  and  now,  landlord,  bring  me  some 
brandy,  if  you  have  such  a  liquor  in  the  house." 

"  I  have  some  of  the  finest  Nantz  that  was  ever 
imported,"  said  his  host,  mysteriously.  He  quitted 
the  room,  and  presently  returned  with  a  bottle, 
glasses,  and  hot  water. 

"This  is  good  stuff,"  said  Southernwood,  as  he 

tasted  it.     "  Sit  do^vn  and  have  a  glass,  Mr. 

May  I  ask  yom'  name  ?  " 

"'ThmTock,  sir." 

"And  wdiere  is  ^Irs.  Thurrock,  for  I  presume 
such  cleanhness  as  reigns  here  is  due  to  a  lady's 
supervision  ?  " 
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"Yon  are  veiy  polite,  sii',"  replied  tlie  land- 
lord. "  My  missus  and  the  girls  are  in  the  kitchen 
making  black-pudduigs.  We  killed  a  pig  to-day, 
sh-." 

"  Eather  a  change  of  occupation  for  yomig 
ladies  whose  lace  collars  and  cuffs  have  excited 
such  jealousy  in  the  village." 

^'  Sir,"  said  ^Ir.  Thun'ock,  starting  up,  "  what 
do  you  know  of  my  daughters'  finery  ?  'Tis  true 
the  squire's  lady  and  the  parson's  girls  was  angry 
because  they  couldn't  match  my  daughters  in 
dress.  Who  has  been  tellincf  vou  all  these  tales, 
old  gentleman  ?  " 

"Xobody.  Will  you  beheve  me  when  I  say 
that  I  never  saw  your  daughters,  and  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  conversed  with  an  inhabitant  of  Cray- 
ford?" 

"  Then  you  must  be  a  \N4zard." 

"  Perhaps  I  am.  I  learnt  what  I  now  tell  you 
from  this  bottle  of  brandy." 

The  landlord  changed  colom',  and  asked,  ner- 
vously, "  ^^^lat  about  the  brandy  ?  " 

"  It  has  never  paid  duty,"  said  Southernwood, 
quietly. 

"  Come,  sh',"  exclaimed  Thurrock,  "  if  you  be 
an  exciseman,  why  can't  you  say  so  fairly  and 
openly.  It's  lucky  you've  found  your  way  mto  the 
house  of  a  peaceable  man.  Many  an  mukeeper 
would  have  tui'ned  you  out  by  the  shoulders." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  that,"  rephed  Southern- 
wood. "  I  cariT  a  brace  of  doc^s  under  my  coat" 
(here  he  displayed  the  stock  of  a  pistol),  "which 
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bark  and  bite  as  quick  as  thought.     But  don't  be 
alarmed,  friend  Thurrock,  I'm  no  exciseman." 

"  Why,  then,   do  you  call  this   brandy  smug- 
gled?" 

"  Because  it  is.  You  bought  it  from  a  Scotch- 
man of  the  name  of  M^Meckan,  did  you  not  ?  " 

"  Supposing  I  did,  what  of  that  ?  " 

"  I  merely  wish  to  show  you  how  I  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  which  sm-prised  you  so  much  just  now. 
When  you  were  buying  the  brandy  you  asked  Mac 
to  throw  in  some  lace  and  other  women's  fal-lal 
in  consideration  of  youi*  being  so  good  a  customer. 
Well,  he  did  so.  When  I  saw  this  brandy-bottle 
I  recognised  it  as  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  Saucy 
Betsy^  and  remembered  that  last  voyage  we  sold 
some  to  a  Crayford  publican.  When  I  heard 
that  you  had  daughters,  my  knowledge  of  female 
vanity  taught  me  that  they  would  naturally  dis- 
play their  French  finery  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  their 
neighbours.     There  is  my  explanation." 

"  And  who  may  you  be,  sir  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Thur- 
rock. 

"  A  friend  who  will  be  happy  to  deal  with  you 
again  on  another  occasion.  The  Betsy  has  no- 
thing on  board  this  voyage  but  salt  herrings  from 
Leith.  Now  let  us  talk  of  something  else.  Whom 
have  you  got  in  the  tap-room  ?  " 

"  No  one  you  or  I  need  be  af card  of,  master," 
said  Mr.  Thurrock,  who  now  assumed  the  familiar 
manner  of  an  accomplice.  "A  travelling  show- 
man and  his  company,  bound  for  London.  They're 
decent  people  enough ;  I  had  'em  here  once  before, 
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some  months  back.  But  they've  had  a  split  since 
then,  and  lost  the  best  of  their  party." 

"  Indeed,"  observed  Southernwood,  sipping  his 
liquor  with  an  utterly  indifferent  air. 

"Ay,  sir,"  continued  the  landlord,  who  was 
grooving  gaimlous,  "  I  was  half  afraid  my  girls 
would  be  tiu'ning  play-actors.  One  of  'em  began 
performing  Pizarro  in  this  here  parlom',  and  per- 
suaded my  Susan  to  act  the  Indian  woman  -^^-ith 
the  child.  He  had  a  rare  good  notion  of  playing, 
and  the  child  was  a  real  copper-colom^ed  baby. 
So  I  says  to  Mobbs,  when  he  came  here  to-day,  I 
says,  '  Mobbs,  if  you've  lost  Chigwood,  you've  lost 
a  clever  little  feUow.'  " 

Captain  Southernwood  knit  his  brows,  and  re- 
mained in  silent  meditation.  The  landlord's  last 
words  had  aroused  his  flagging  interest.  "  Chig- 
wood," thought  he ;  "I  recollect,  when  I  called  on 
Sir  Goodwin  Anerley,  he  styled  Seraiina  da  Silva 
Mrs.  Chigwood;  and  now  I  remember.  Sir  John 
Halstead  had  a  valet  of  that  name  in  Calcutta. 
TMiat  sort  of  a  man  was  this  Chigwood,  ^Ir.  Thur- 
rock  ?  "  he  asked,  languidly. 

"  A  smart  little  chap.  Had  been  a  barber,  or 
something  of  that  sort.  He  had  three  of  these 
black  children  along  ■s\ith  him,  christened  by 
such  queer  outlandish  names  as  I  never  heard.  One 
on  'em  was  called  Plassey.  Then  they  had  a  sick 
man  in  the  caravan.  I  never  saw  him,  but  my 
missus  gave  'em  some  linen  to  make  bandages. 
And  there  was  a  lady  too,  a  dashing-looking  wo- 
man.  I  only  caught  one  glimpse  of  her.   My  eyes  ! 
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she  was  a  beauty.  Beautiful  haii-  like  gold,  and 
sucli  a  delicate  skin !  " 

"  Was  there  a  black  woman  in  the  company  ?/' 

"  I  never  see  any/'  answered  the  landlord. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  this  LIr.  Mobbs,"  remarked 
Captain  Southernwood. 

"  Nothing  easier.  Will  you  walk  into  the  tap- 
room, mth  a  flask  of  this  cognac  in  yom'  hand? 
You'll  be  as  welcome,  sir,  as  the  flowers  m  !May." 

Mr.  Thurrock  led  the  way,  introducing  the 
stranger  to  the  tap-room  company  in  the  following 
words : 

"  Friends,  here's  an  elderly  gentleman  as  don't 
care  to  set  alone.  He  likes  a  social  glass.  Conse- 
quently, he  has  brought  a  bottle  of  brandy  to  bear 
you  fellowship." 

At  the  announcement  of  this  intended  generosity, 
Mr.  Mobbs,  Bildad,  and  Tom  Waterlow  gave  a 
cheer,  and  simultaneously  w^elcomed  their  visitor 
by  performuig  "  Kentish  fire"  on  the  table.  Cap- 
tain Southernwood  seated  himself  next  to  Mr. 
Mobbs,  and  after  the  exchange  of  a  few  prelimi- 
nary com^tesies,  entered  upon  the  subject  which  he 
had  in  his  thoughts. 

"  So  our  host  tells  me  you  are  shorter  handed 
than  when  you  last  put  up  here  ?  " 

"  Why,"  replied  ]Mr.  jMobbs  dehberately,  regard- 
ing his  questioner  as  a  possible  candidate  for  office, 
"  so  we  are.  But  we  ain't  got  any  wacancies  to 
fill  up  as  I  knows  on,  have  us,  Bildad  ?  " 

"  Not  as  I  know  on,"   said  Bildad.     "  Unless 
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the  gentleman  can  find  another  beai'  to  match 
MaiTo." 

"  I  do  occasionally  hear  of  such  things,"  obsen^ed 
Captain  Southernwood,  with  the  utmost  gravity. 
"  But  how  came  you  to  lose  Chigwood  ?  I  imder- 
stand  he  was  a  clever  little  fellow." 

"  Little  'umbug,"  replied  !Mr.  Mobbs  sulkily, 
"wam'the,  Bndad?" 

"  Ah  ! "  said  BHdad. 

"  He'd  a  deal  of  slack-jaw,"  said  ^h\  ]\Iobbs. 
When  he  jiued  me  he  was  going  to  do  mii^acles. 
He  was  going  to  establish  a  Grand  Biped  and 
Quadruped  Drama  (I've  got  one  of  his  bills  in  the 
van).  But  he  was  all  talk  and  froth.  It  ended 
in  notliing.  So  when  his  black  wife  come  and 
wanted  him  to  leave  us,  I  dissolved  partnership. 
Now  she  was  a  real  beautv'.  A  lovely  face  and 
figm-e,  but  as  black  as  a  coal.  TTith  a  head-di'ess 
of  hostrich  feathers,  and  her  back  hair  down,  she'd 
have  drawn  better  houses  than  aU  the  zebras  and 
bears  put  together." 

"  ^Ir.  Thmrock  tells  me  you  had  another  lady 
with  you  when  you  were  last  here." 

"  Ah !  ^Irs.  Norland."  (The  Captain  could  not 
avoid  giving  a  slight  start.)  "  She  is  a  woman  who, 
on  a  tight-rope  and  in  a  spangled  dress,  would  have 
had  all  London  after  her.  But  I  fomid  her  as 
haughty  as  a  bom  duchess.  My  missus  tned  to 
persuade  her  to  join  us  (you  understand  me,  she 
was  only  a  passenger) ;  but  it  wam't  of  no  use — 
and  there's  another  instance  of  talent  and  nateral 
gifts  throw' d  clean  away." 
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The  recollection  of  what  'Sirs.  Xorland  micrht 

o 

have  become,  under  proper  instruction,  was  almost 
too  much  for  Mr.  ^lobbs.  He  smote  the  table 
heavilv  vrith.  his  fist,  and  di'ained  his  glass. 

"But  you  seem  mighty  anxious  to  hear  all 
about  Chigwood,  and  his  goings-on,"  remarked 
Mr.  Mobbs.  "  What's  the  meaning  of  it,  old  gen- 
tleman ? " 

"  This,"  replied  Captain  Southernwood,  shpping 
a  couple  of  guineas  into  Mobbs's  wilUng  hand 
underneath  the  table.  ^*'  Tell  me  all  you  know 
about  them." 

"Your  argsTQents  is  powerful,"  grinned  ^Ir. 
Mobbs.  "'  Here  goes  then.  You  see  this  Chig- 
wood kep'  a  barbers  shop  in  the  City.  He  had  a 
couple  of  bears  down  in  the  cellar,  to  gammon  the 
pubhc  into  the  notion  as  the  hog's-lai'd  he  rubbed 
into  theii'  heads  was  the  real  genuine  article. 
Well,  Chigwood  got  into  difficulties.  He  comes  to 
me,  and  he  says,  *  Mobbs,  I  owe  my  landlord  a 
sight  of  money,  and  I  can't  pay.'  ^  Shoot  the 
moon,'  says  I,  *  and  jine  me  on  a  couutiy  trip.' 
Well,  he  does  shoot  the  moon  ;  but  before  he  came 
hisself,  he  sent  this  ^^Ii^.  Xorland,  and  her  maid, 
and  a  young  man,  who  had  got  an  ugly  stab  in  the 
shoulder,  to  our  crib  in  the  Borough.  Why  they 
com'd  I  can't  tell  you.  There'd  been  a  duel  or 
something  of  that  sort,  and  they  wanted  to  keep 
out  of  the  way.  I  wasn't  over  well  pleased  to 
have  all  these  useless  folks  lumbering  up  my  vans  ; 
howsomdever,  they  paid  well,  and  off  we  went. 
Then,  Chigwood,    he   dyed   liis   bears   blue,  and 
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thought  he  was  going  to  do  wonders.  They  didn't 
draw  as  he  expected.  I  said  to  him,  over  and  over 
again,  ^  Chigwood,  a  bear  is  intended  by  natnr'  to 
be  a  dancing  animal,'  but  he  wouldn't  listen  to  me. 
Then,  one  night  as  we  were  camped  in  Sir  John 
Halstead's  park,  the  bears  broke  loose.  A  mad 
fool,  who  goes  about  the  country  preaching  agen 
good  liquor,  up  and  shot  one  on  'em.  T'other  I 
caught  (he's  in  the  stable  now,  and  thanks  to  edi- 
cation,  as  pretty  a  dancer  as  ever  you  see).  Well, 
in  the  chaise  along  with  this  crazy  Prophet,  was 
Madam  Serafina,  Chigwood's  better  half.  She  re- 
cognises him,  tells  him  a  travelling-show's  a  low 
game,  and  'tices  him  off.  Consequently,  I  buys 
his  surwi\Tng  bear  at  a  reduction  in  price,  fearing 
he  might  break  his  'art  pining  arter  his  mate,  which 
he  would  have  done  but  for  my  diverting  his 
thoughts  by  means  of  instruction  in  the  helegant 
accomplishment  of  dancing.  There  ain't  now," 
said  ^Ir.  Mobbs,  totally  forgetting  Chigwood  and 
Mrs.  Norland  in  his  enthusiasm — "  there  ain't 
now  his  ekal  in  a  minuet  or  hornpipe  in  the  three 
kingdoms  I " 

"  Then,  Mrs.  Norland,''  said  Captain  Southern- 
wood, "  is  now  sta^^ng  with  Sir  John  Halstead  ?  " 

"Ay,  so  I  have  since  heerd — I  didn't  tell  you 
that  she  and  the  young  man  (Taswell,  I  think  his 
name  was)  left  me  at  Rochester.  AMiere  she  went 
to  then,  I  can't  say,  anyhow,  she's  now  with  Sir 
John ;  and  I  did  hear  a  talk  of  her  being  married 
to  some  rich  barrow-night  up  in  London." 

"  How  did  you  hear  that  ?  " 
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"Well,  I  lieerd  Chigwood  and  liis  black  wife 
talking  over  it.  They  was  to  get  a  round  sum 
down,  if  they  could  prove  as  her  husband  as 
droTvaided  hisself  in  India,  did  really  and  truly 
drownd  hisself.  Now  then,  su*,  you've  heard  about 
all  I  know,"  said  Mr.  Mobbs,  extending  his  hand 
significantly. 

Captain  Southernwood  dropped  another  guinea 
into  the  outstretched  palm,  and  presently  after, 
■svishing  the  company  good  night,  retired  to  his 
bedroom. 

"After  all,"  he  muttered,  "I  have  not  leamt 
much  from  this  fellow  in  exchange  for  three 
guineas.  Still,  I  begin  to  understand  how  the 
game  lies.  Now  to  discover  whether,  if  Harriet 
beheved  that  I  were  dead,  she  would  be  willing 
to  marry  Sir  Goodwin.  I  must  call  upon  the 
baronet." 
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CHAPTEE  XYin. 

UPSETTIXG  THE  IXKSTAXD. 

GoOD-NATUKED  Sii*  Jolin  Halstead  had  given 
^Ir.  Chigwood  permission  to  proceed  to  London  on 
ui'gent  private  business  ;  but  as  the  cunning  hair- 
dresser had  persuaded  the  worthy  Baronet  to  entrust 
him  with  smidry  commissions  of  his  otntq,  the  house- 
hold at  Nettlestead  Grange  were  led  to  believe  that 
Sir  John's  affairs  were  the  real  cause  of  his  de- 
partm-e.  He  set  forth  mthout  any  approach  to 
pomp  or  ceremony ;  in  fact,  he  slipped  out  of  the 
lodge-gate  at  daybreak  one  morning,  with  a  bundle 
hung  on  a  blackthorn  stick  over  his  shoulder.  The 
white  mist  betokening  a  hot  day  lay  in  the  hollows, 
and  brooded  over  the  brooks  and  streamlets.  The 
hedgerows  were  gay  Arith  the  bright  yellow  flowers 
of  August :  ever}^  blade  of  grass  held  its  dewdrop, 
which  sparkled  as  the  sun  arose  with  the  prismatic 
hues  of  ruby,  emerald,  and  sapphire ;  the  brilHant 
green  of  the  hop-gardens  contrasted  with  the  com- 
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fields,  which  were  abeady  whitening  for  harvest ; 
the  air  was  loaded  with  the  rich  perfume  of  ripen- 
ing fruits ;  the  ear  was  soothed  with  the  gentle  hum 
of  millions  of  busy  insects.  So  tranquil  and  so 
peaceful  was  the  aspect  of  Nature  that  it  was  hard 
to  realise  that  ci\'il  strife  and  international  broils 
were  defacing  the  fairest  regions  of  Europe.  The 
sun  doubtless  shone  at  least  as  brightly  over  the 
fields  and  forests  of  Brittany,  yet  there  intestine 
war  had  lately  appeared  in  all  its  worst  horrors.  A 
desperate  band  of  royalist  emigrants  had  been 
literally  driven  into  the  sea,  drowned  in  the  pitiless 
waves,  or  slaughtered  by  the  still  more  pitiless 
swords  of  their  fellow-countiymen ;  and  if  the 
waters  of  Quiberon  Bay  were  red  with  blood,  the 
meadow  of  Auray  was  ensanguined  with  the  same 
hideous  defilement.  Eight  hundi'ed  prisoners,  who 
laid  down  their  arms  under  a  solemn  promise  of 
mercy,  were  there  butchered  by  the  orders  of  the 
villanous  Tallien. 

In  spite  of  his  dilettante  republicanism  and  con- 
nexion with  the  Bastille  Club,  Mr.  Chigwood  was 
essentially  a  man  of  peace,  and  he  could  not  help 
acknowledging  to  himself  as  he  trudged  along  the 
shady  lanes  that  England  was,  after  all,  the  land 
of  practical  liberty.  He  carried  no  passport,  no 
man  asked  him  whither  he  was  going ;  he  had 
only  to  pay  his  way,  and  let  his  neighbour  alone  to 
be  himself  unmolested.  These  expansive  feelings 
of  gratitude,  however,  did  not  last  longer  than  the 
fiirst  three  miles  of  his  journey,  when  he  was  ex- 
hilarated by  the  freshness  of  the  morning  air.     As 
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the  sun  grew  more  oppressive,  his  thoughts  assumed 
a  more  selfish  cast.  He  meditated  over  his  o^ai 
fortunes,  and  congratulated  himself  upon  their 
improved  aspect.  "  The  loss  of  that  bear,"  he  re- 
flected, "  has  been  an  advantage  to  me.  It  has  re- 
gained for  me  the  patronage  of  Su'  John  Halstead, 
who  is  without  doubt  as  pleasant  a  master  as  a  man 
would  wish  to  serve.  Then  Serafina  has  become 
smgularly  amiable.  I  wonder  whether  it  is  o^^dng 
to  the  Prophet's  instruction  ?  I  tliink  not ;  for  she 
is  as  strict  a  Catholic  as  she  ever  was.  Perhaps  it 
is  owing  to  the  prize  which  she  thinks  is  more 
likely  than  ever  to  fall  into  her  gi-asp.  I  shall  be 
dehghted  when  the  affair  is  over.  I  have  got  weary 
of  intrigue,  and  shall  be  glad  to  settle  doA^Ti  peace- 
fully and  honestly  for  the  rest  of  my  days." 

AATien  Mi\  Chig^vood  emerged  from  the  comitrs' 
lanes  into  the  coach-road  his  joui'ney  appeared  less 
agreeable.  The  thick  coating  of  powdeiy  dust 
which  covered  the  highway  blistered  his  feet,  and 
tormented  his  eyes  with  its  glare.  Nor  were  there 
signs  wanting  of  the  war  which  was  con\Tdsing  the 
Continent.  Parties  of  sailors  passed  him,  swinging 
along  with  then  careless,  A^-ide-stepping  gait,  on 
the  way  to  Dover.  Bands  of  militiamen,  awkward, 
loutish,  and  roimd-shouldered,  slouched  home  from 
drill ;  while  at  some  of  the  larger  callages  a  sight 
appeared  to  remind  the  traveller  that  even  happy 
England  was  not  altogether  free.  Squads  of 
marines,  -s^-ith  then'  gu'dled  hats  and  blue  over- 
coats, lomiged  in  front  of  the  ale-houses,  watching 
with  hawk-like  eyes  the  wa\^arers  on  the  road. 

VOL.  II.  R 
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Woe  to  the  sailor  or  traveller,  whose  outward 
man  disclosed  any  nautical  bearing,  who  was  un- 
provided with  an  Admiralty  pass !  He  would 
speedily  find  his  way  on  board  one  of  his  Majesty's 
tenders,  and  have  the  honour  of  assistmg  Lord 
Bridport  in  the  gallant  service  of  guarding  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.  These  blue-coated  gentry  frowned 
scornfully  on  IMr.  Chigwood,  who  in  return  glanced 
deprecatingly  at  them.  But  they  did  not  stop 
him.  The  barber's  spindle-shanks  probably  seemed 
unequal  to  the  task  of  upholding  his  body  on  deck 
during  a  breeze  of  wind.  So  they  magnanimously 
let  him  pass  unquestioned. 

In  this  manner  did  ]Mr.  Chigwood  jom'ney 
onwards,  making  easy  stages,  and  spending  the 
night  in  quiet  inns  by  the  roadside.  On  the  third 
day  he  arrived  at  the  village  of  Crayford.  It  was 
Sunday  morning,  the  bell  was  ringing  for  service, 
and  the  country  folks,  in  their  smartest  hats  and 
cbesses,  were  thronging  through  the  street  towards 
the  church.  The  parson  waddled  along  in  his  full- 
bottomed  Avig,  while  jMi*.  Kerridge,  the  clerk,  in  his 
flowing  caxon,  bearing  his  master's  newly-washed 
surplice,  and  a  book  of  sermons,  followed  close  at 
his  heels.  The  parson  glanced  slightly  and  pity- 
ingly on  Mr.  Chigwood  as  he  limped  along  like 
that  pilgrim  of  Loretto  who  did  not  boil  his  peas. 
The  clerk  was  more  zealous,  and  frowned  sternly 
upon  him  as  a  heathen  man  who  was  evidently  not 
churchward  bound.  The  hah'dresser  walked  slowly 
along  until  he  arrived  at  the  Blue  Lion.  The 
time-rusted  representation  of  that  animal  (it  was  so 
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effaced  that  it  might  have  been  a  dancing  bear,  or 
a  man  going  up  a  ladder)  creaked  gently  in  the 
summer  breeze  as  the  door  of  the  hostehy  opened, 
and  peraiitted  jMrs.ThiuTock  and  her  two  daughters, 
arrayed  in  all  the  splendour  of  theii'  contraband 
lace,  to  make  their  exit.  ]Mr.  ThuiTock,  who  was 
in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  wore  a  beer-stained  apron, 
was  apparently  bent  upon  staying  at  home.  He 
recognised  Mr.  Chigwood  at  once. 

"  Why,  bless  me,  wife  !  here's  little  Pizarro.'' 

"  La !  so  it  is  I"  said  Miss  Susan,  blushing  deeply 
as  she  recalled  to  mind  her  impersonation  of  the  fan- 
Cora.     "  And  how  are  you,  Mr.  Chigwood?  " 

"  ]Mrs.  ThmTock,  and  young  ladies,  yom-  humble 
sen^ant,"  said  ]Mr.  Chigwood,  removing  his  hat  and 
making  an  elaborate  bow.  Tlie  incongruity  be- 
tween his  dusty  figure,  vntli  humble  equipage  of 
stick  and  bmidle,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  saluta- 
tion, excited  Miss  Susan's  merriment. 

]Mrs.  ThmTock  acknowledged  the  hairdresser's 
homage  wdth  a  brief  nod,  and  said,  "  Come,  lasses, 
what  are  you  laughing  at  ?  Is  this  a  right  frame 
of  mind  to  go  to  church  in  ?  Come  away.  I  can 
see  ]Mi'.  Kerridge's  hat  crossing  the  chm'chyard. 
I'll  leave  this  young  man  T\-ith  you,  TlimTock.  I 
doubt  not  you're  both  of  the  cocks'  and  hens'  re- 
ligion." 

"  What  is  that,  landlord  ?  "  said  ^h\  Chigwood, 
smiling,  for  he  was  pleased,  as  most  men  over 
thirty-five  are,  at  being  styled  a  young  man. 
"What  does  that  mean?"  he  repeated,  as  the 
ladies  rustled  across  the  street. 
k2 
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Mr.  ThuiTock  laughed.  "  Why,  that  you  and 
I  would  sooner  walk  the  streets  than  go  to  church. 
I  don't  know  how  it  is.  I've  always  got  an  excuse 
for  not  going.  Sometimes  it's  too  fine,  sometimes 
it's  too  wet,  sometimes  the  parson's  too  prosy,  like 
ours  yonder,  sometimes  a  stranger  comes  and 
preaches  such  severe  things  ahout  our  sins  and 
wickedness,  that  it  makes  a  man  feel  vapourish 
and  unhappy.  Heigh-ho !  Come  inside,  and  taste 
a  drop  of  ale." 

"Willingly,"  rephed  Mr.  Chigwood,  "for  I'm 

dead  beat.     It  feels  as  hot  to-dav  as  in  Bencral." 

«.  ~ 

"  Been  up  there  ?  "  observed  the  landlord,  as  if 
he  were  talking  of  some  adjacent  eminence. 

"  Yes,  I  spent  some  years  in  India.  Wliy  do  you 
say  up  ?  " 

"  Why,  it  must  be  up,  if  it's  nigher  the  sun  and 
hotter." 

The  hairdresser  hereupon  entered  into  a  disserta- 
tion on  meteorolog}^  over  his  ale,  which  left  worthy 
^Ir.  Thurrock  in  a  state  of  the  most  hopeless  mysti- 
fication. 

"It  licks  me,"  he  remarked.  "Why,  what  a 
scholar  you  be.  You  can  play  Shakespeare,  you 
know  joggraphy  like  the  schoolmaster,  and  yet, 
somehow,  you  don't  get  on.  Here  you  are  a 
taking  the  marrowbone  stage,  while  I,  who  can 
scarce  spell  out  a  brewer's  bill,  have  got  a  house 
of  mv  own  over  my  head,  and  a  shay  in  the 
yard.'' 

Mr.  Chigwood  sighed.  "  A  man,"  he  said,  "  may 
be  Jack  of  half  a  dozen  trades,  and  yet  master  of 
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none.    I  can,  as  you  say,  strut  about  the  stage  a 
little  •   I  can  shave  and  cut  haii',  bleed  and  blister 
man  and  horse.     I  was  a  fair  Grecian  once,  and 
can  even  now  patter  Latin  to  a  French  pnest. 
"  Can  vou  parlev-voo  ?" 

"  1  coiild  well,  once  on  a  time.  I  made  the  grand 
toui-  as  cornier  to  a  young  gentleman  before  the 
Kevolution.  But,  Uke  your  sign-board,  I'm  grow- 
ing rustv  now." 

"  If  you  want  to  practise,  there's  a  chance  tor 
vou  here  We've  got  a  Frenchman  up-stairs  who 
doesn't  know  a  word  of  English.  We  talk  to  him 
by  signs,  like  the  deaf  and  dumb  folks. ' 

"  What  I  up-stah:s  in  the  best  bed-chamber  ?  "^ 
"  Ay !     He  seldom  ever  stus  out.     It  s  my  behef 
he's  afraid  of  losing  his  way,  and  not  being  able  to 
ask  it  back  again." 

"AYhat  brings  him  here  to  an  out-of-the-way 

place  like  this?" 

"I  can't  say.  The  gentleman  that  brought  him 
here  paid  a  week's  board  and  lodging  in  advance 
for  him.  Queer  old  gentleman  he  is,  too,  looks 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  trots  about  as  brisk  as  a 

bee." 

"  What,  the  Frenchman  ?  " 

"No,  the  man  who  brought  him  to  the  Lion. 

He  knows  you.     Asked  me  and  Mobbs  a  heap  of 

questions  about  you." 

"  Then  :!^Iobbs  has  been  here  again,  has  he  ; 

"  Yes,  working  back  towards  Lunnon."  ^ 

"  And  who  can  this  old  gentleman  be?" 

"I   don't  know.     But  he's   micommon  hke  a 
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T^-itch.  He  guessed  what  my  mississ  and  tlie  girls 
had  got  on  then-  backs  without  ever  seeing  'em. 
Hark !  there's  mounseer  calHng  for  his  breaHast. 
I  reckon  he's  only  just  out  of  bed,  the  lazy,  frog- 
eating;  son  of  a  wooden  shoe ! " 

A  harsh  voice  was  heard  on  the  up-stau's  land- 
ing, calling  out : 

"  Dis  done  !  Monsieui'  Toui'oque  !  La  fille  ! 
Meess  Suzanne ! " 

"  All  right,  mounseer,"  bellowed  Mr.  Thurrock, 
"  I  comprong.     Breakfast." 

"  Non,  monsieui',"  replied  the  Frenchman,  "  pas 
encore.  J'ai  bouleverse  I'encrier,  j'ai  inonde  mon 
mouchoir.  Voulez-vous  bien  m'apporter  un  torchon, 
vite,  vite ! " 

"  Ah  I  that  I  can  understand,"  growled  ^Ir. 
ThmTock.  "  He  wants  something  in  a  huriy,  but 
what,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  know." 

"  Shall  I  go  and  speak  to  liim  ?  "  said  Mr.  Chig- 
wood. 

"  All  I  do  for  goodness  sake.  I'd  sooner  wait  on 
fifty  Englishmen  than  one  foreigner.  They're  so 
stupid  and  pig-headed  in  understanding  you." 

Islx.  Chig-^vood  ascended  the  stairs,  and  beheld 
on  the  landing  a  chminutiye  gentleman,  whose 
countenance  expressed  the  utmost  distress.  He  was 
in  his  shii't-sleeves,  and  held  a  pocket-handlverchief 
bathed  in  ink  between  his  fingers. 

"  Qu'avez  yous,  monsieur  ? "  asked  Mi\  Chig- 
wood,  politely. 

''  Vous  parlez  Francais.  Gh !  que  je  suis  con- 
tent ! "  exclaimed  the  Frenchman.     "  Entrez  mon- 
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"  Je  parle  mi  petit  peu,"  replied  the  bai'ber,  ^dtli 
modesty,  as  he  entered  the  Frenchman's  room.  He 
soon  ascertained  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  The 
Frenchman  had  entangled  his  foot  in  a  hole  in  the 
C2Lr]}et,  and,  in  catchmg  at  a  little  table  to  save 
himself  from  stumbling,  had  pulled  over  the  table 
^^'ith  all  that  stood  upon  it.  A  pool  of  ink  lay  on 
the  floor,  while  papers  were  scattered  about  in  all 
directions.  ]Mr.  Chig\N'ood  stooped  for  the  pur- 
pose of  picking  them  up. 

"  Non,  monsieui',  ne  vous  derangez  pas,"  said 
the  Frenchman,  with  sm'ly  poKteness,  as  he  took 
Chigwood  by  the  arm  and  forcibly  thrust  him 
aside.  He  then  gathered  the  fallen  documents 
rapidly  together,  and  thrust  them  pell-mell  into  a 
wai'chx)be,  the  door  of  which  he  instantly  locked. 

Meanwhile,  Chigwood  stood  like  a  man  in  a 
di'eani.  His  eye  had  only  caught  sight  of  the 
papers  for  an  instant  as  he  stooped  to  pick  them 
up,  but  during  that  instant  he  had  seen  the  words, 
"  /,  Edwin  JjCiscelles,'''  and  "point  of  deathr  He 
immediately  remembered  that  Edwin  Lascelles  was 
Major  Norland's  christian  name.  Here  was  a  dLs- 
coveiy !  But  as  it  would  have  ])een  the  height  of 
folly  to  disclose  liis  anxiety,  he  addressed  the 
Frenchman  with  an  indifferent  air.  (SVq  translate 
the  rest  of  then*  dialogue.^ 

^^Tliis  is  an  unlucky  accident.  I  -^411  bid  the 
landlord  remove  the  mess." 

"Do,  my  friend,  and  then  retmni  yom*self.  I 
long  for  conversation.  Fourteen  days  have  I  spent 
in  this  temple  of  Harpocrates,  and  continuous 
silence  has  almost  maddened  me." 
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After  Mr.  Thurrock  had  performed  the  duties  of 
a  housemaid,  and  brought  breakfast,  which  the 
Frenchman  insisted  on  ha\ang  serv^ed  in  his  own 
apartment,  he  retired,  leaving  the  hairdresser  A^^th 
his  newlj-made  acquaintance. 

"  Take  some  breakfast,  my  friend.  The  coffee 
of  this  country  is  simply  detestable.  I  cannot 
chink  it ;  but  the  tea  is  superb." 

Mr.  Chigwood  was  too  hungr}"  to  be  critical  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  Blue  Lion  bohea,  and  fell  to 
work  with  alacrity.  As  soon  as  their  hunfjer  was 
appeased,  the  guests  opened  their  mouths  for 
another  purpose,  and  began  to  talk.  ^Ir.  Chig- 
wood, with  his  usual  frankness,  told  his  simple 
story.  That  is  to  say,  he  stated  that  his  name  was 
Jones,  and  that  he  was  an  Oxford  student  tra- 
velling for  recreation.  The  Frenchman  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  but  was  polite  enough  to  express  no 
surprise.  He,  perhaps,  speculated  on  the  insanity 
of  the  English  aristocracy  who  chose  to  timdge  for 
pleasure  along  a  dusty  turnpike-road  during  the 
dog-days. 

^'  And  you,  monsiem',"  said  Mr.  Chigvvood,  re- 
solving to  gain  some  information  in  return,  "  do 
you  stay  for  amusement  in  this  dull  little  inn  ?  " 

"  I,  my  dear  friend ! "  replied  the  Frenchman, 
with  a  gestm'e  of  horror.  "  Decidedly  not.  I  am 
but  just  arrived  from  France." 

"  Expelled,  I  presume,  by  the  Thermidorian 
party?" 

The  Frenchman  hesitated.  "  You  would  imply," 
he  answered,  with  a  smile,  "  that  I  was  a  Terrorist ; 
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I  am  not.  Come,"  he  said,  with  a  candid  air,  as 
lie  opened  his  snuff-box,  and  offered  it  to  the  hair- 
dresser— ''  come,  Yoii  shall  hear  the  truth.  I  am 
l3ut  just  escaped  from  that  fatal  bay  of  Quiberon. 
I  was  ^^^th  Tinteniac  and  Puisaye  at  Fort  Pen- 
thie^Te.  I  am  a  Royalist,  a  devoted  adherent  of 
King  Louis  the  Seventeenth  (if  the  poor  boy  be 
yet  alive),  and  my  name  is  Saint  Brieuc." 

^Ir.  ChigT-N'ood  had  formerly  travelled  through 
Brittany,  and  remembered  that  there  was  a  town 
thus  named  in  that  pro^^ince.  The  family  must  be 
of  noble  blood,  he  argued,  or  must  at  least  have 
possessed  landed  property,  since  their  name  and 
that  of  the  town  are  identical.  He  ran  his  eye 
over  his  interlocutor's  face  and  figure.  The  im- 
pression derived  from  this  examination  was  not 
favourable.  ^lonsieur  Saint  Brieuc's  stature  was 
small,  his  features  were  mean  and  -sTdgar,  his 
hands  and  feet  were  large,  while  the  former  were 
coarse,  red,  hairy,  and  garnished  with  nails  of  ex- 
traordinary* filthiness.  Some  allowance  might  be 
made  for  a  man's  toilette  who,  on  his  own  sho-^-ing, 
had  only  just  escaped  with  his  life;  still,  to  ^Ir. 
Chigwood,  who,  as  hairdresser  and  valet,  had  been 
accustomed  to  criticise  the  outward  appearance  of 
persons  of  quality,  Monsieur  Saint  Brieuc  seemed  a 
very  unfavourable  specimen  of  the  Breton  nobility. 

"  Pardon  the  inquirs'.  Monsieur  Saint  Brieuc, 
but  why  do  you  spend  so  many  days  in  this  obscure 
^dllage?" 

"  I  await  a  friend,"  replied  the  Frenchman, 
calmly,  "  who  is  now  gone  to  London  to  arrange 
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our  affairs.  It  is  iiecessaiy  to  do  something  in 
order  that  I  may  hve.  We  propose  to  estabhsh  in 
London  a  Bureau  of  Information  for  French 
Emigrants,  where  (by  means  of  active  agents 
scattered  over  France)  our  exiled  counti'jTuen  in 
England  will  be  able  to  gain  for  a  trifling  fee 
the  latest  intelligence  regarding  the  fate  of  their 
friends,  their  personal  property,  and  their  estates. 
I  will  show  you  a  printed  progi-amme  of  oui'  ar- 
rangements." 

Monsieur  Saint  Brieuc  rattled  off  this  announce- 
ment in  the  most  business-like  manner,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  dilate  eagerly  on  the  advantages  pre- 
sented by  his  system. 

"  You  are  evidently  a  man  of  talent.  Monsieur 
Saint  Brieuc,"  said  Chig^vood,  "  and  your  know- 
ledge of  legal  formalities  appears  to  me  extraor- 
dinary." 

"  I  have  studied  the  law,  Monsiem'  Jeans,"  re- 
plied the  Frenchman,  as  his  muddy  complexion 
became  a  shade  muddier,  which,  appeared  to  be  his 
mode  of  blushing. 

While  uttering  this  and  similar  pieces  of  flatteiy, 
Ml'.  Chigwood  was  devising  how  he  might  best 
approach  the  subject  on  which  he  so  anxiously 
desired  information. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  my  dear  friend,  I  wish  you 
eveiy  success  in  youi*  arduous  undertaking.  And 
might  I  talve  advantage  of  your  legal  knowledge  to 
ask  you  a  very  simple  question  regarding  a  matter 
in  which  there  cannot  be  much  difference  between 
French  and  English  law  ?  " 
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"  I  have  studied  both,"  obsen^ed  Monsieur  Saint 
Brieuc,  with  pardonable  vanity,  "  and  shall  ad^'ise 
you  with  pleasui'e." 

"Then,"  replied  ]\Ir.  Chig^vood,  "I  ^\dll  state 
the  case.  My  name,  as  I  said  before,  is  Jones,  but 
I  have  a  half-brother,  who  some  years  ago  went 
abroad,  leaving  an  estate  in  this  countrv^  imder  the 
management  of  his  attorney.  My  brother  was 
married,  but  had  no  children.  Years  pass  away, 
and  he  ceases  to  ^^Tite  to  us.  Then  comes  a  nnnoiu" 
that  he  is  dead.  I  go  to  the  attorney,  and  request 
him  to  hand  over  the  title-deeds  of  the  estate  to 
me  as  the  next  of  kin.  He  shakes  his  head,  and 
says,  ^  No,  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  of  yom* 
brother's  death.'  Xow,  Monsieiu'  Saint  Brieuc, 
what  in  your  opinion  would  constitute  sufficient 
e^'idence  ?  " 

"  I  must  hear  the  details  of  the  case.  What  was 
the  nature  of  the  rumom'  regardmg  your  brother's 
death?" 

"  That  he  was  drowned  in  India." 

Mr.  Chig-wood  watched  his  companion's  comite- 
nance.  His  mouth  t\\-itched  shghtly,  and  his  com- 
plexion gi*ew  a  tiiile  more  muddy. 

"  What  reason  have  you,"  asked  Monsiem'  Saint 
Brieuc,  "  for  suspecting  that  he  was  di'owned  ?  " 

"  His  cocked-hat  was  found  floating  in  the  river 
Ganges." 

"His  name?" 

"  Edwin  Lascelles  Norland." 

Monsieur  Saint  Brieuc  remained  so  entu'ely 
unaffected  by  these   words,   that   ^Ir.   Chigwood 
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began  to  think  his  imagination  had  deceived  him, 
and  that  the  Frenchman  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  this  troublesome  Major. 

^'The  attorney  is  right,"  said  Saint  Brieuc,  in 
the  passionless  tones  of  a  judge  of  assize ;  "  the 
evidence  is  not  sufficient.  Additional  evidence  is 
needed." 

"  I  would  give  a  handsome  reward  to  obtain  such 
evidence,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Chigwood.  "I  would 
willingly  give  five  hundred  pound.  Serafina,"  he 
thought  to  himself,  "  cannot  ginimble  at  staking  a 
shilling  to  mn  half  a  guinea." 

*^You  would  be  willing  to  give  a  formally- 
executed  bond  for  that  amount  ? "  demanded  the 
Frenchman. 

"  Assm-edly,"  replied  the  hairdresser. 

"  Very  well ;  I  expect  my  coadjutor  here  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  I  will  ask  his  opinion.  Should 
he  coincide  in  accepting  your  proposal,  we  will 
place  your  name  on  our  Lists  of  Inquir}^  As  I 
am  now  desirous  to  complete  my  toilette,  would  it 
inconvenience  you,  my  friend,  if  I  requested  you 
to  retire?" 

Mr.  Chigwood  accordingly  quitted  the  room,  and 
went  down  stairs.  The  ladies  had  returned  from 
church,  and  were  about  to  sit  down  to  dinner. 
Mr.  ThmTock  invited  the  hairdresser  to  assist  in 
the  consumption  of  a  hand  of  pork,  to  which  he 
consented,  but  disappointed  his  entertainers  by  his 
silent  and  preoccupied  manner.  They  had  ex- 
pected some  amusement,  but  found  him,  as  Mr. 
Thurrock  phrased  it,  as  dull  as  a  stock-fish.     After 
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dinner,  Mr.  Chigwood  retired  to  the  parlour,  where 
he  reclined  on  the  sofa,  chewing  the  cud  of  re- 
flection. 

^'  There  is  a  mysterv'  about  this  Frenchman,"  he 
murmured;  "his  name  is  no  more  Saint  Brieuc 
than  mine  is  Jones.  We  have  each  been  ti'vincr  to 
circumvent  the  other.  It  has  been  a  game  at 
'  Diamond  cut  Diamond.'  In  spite  of  his  coolness 
of  manner,  I  feel  certain  that  that  man  possesses 
important  information  concerning  Major  Norland, 
and,  what  is  more,  that  he  knows  its  value.  If  the 
five  hundi'ed  pound  bond  ^^'ill  tempt  him  to  disclose 
the  proofs  of  the  Major's  decease,  my  fortune  is 
made." 

While  cocritatincp  thus,  the  combined  influences 
of  a  long  and  fatiguing  walk,  a  late  breakfast,  and 
an  early  dinner  sent  Mr.  Chigwood  to  sleep.  His 
visions  were  delightful.  He  ckeamt  that  he  had 
taken  a  perfumer's  shop  in  New  Bond-street,  and 
that  the  heads  of  the  highest  nobihty  were  entrusted 
to  his  care. 

Meanwhile,  a  certain  old  gentleman,  whom  we 
have  already  seen  on  several  occasions,  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  was  presently  ushered  up  by  ^ir. 
Thurrock  to  the  Frenchman's  chamber.  Worthy 
!Monsiem'  Saint  Brieuc  sate  at  the  open  window 
enjoying  the  soft  breeze  which  murmured  about 
the  casement.  He  also  contributed  the  odours  of 
a  short  black  pipe  to  the  sweet  rural  perfumes  pro- 
^'ided  by  Nature. 

"Well,  Coquille,"  said  Captain  Southernwood, 
resuming  his  natural  voice  as  soon  as  he  had  care- 
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fully  bolted  the  door,  "is  that  the  identical  pipe 
you  used  to  smoke  on  the  juries  ?  " 

"  It  is,  my  friend ;  I  preserve  it  as  a  sacred 
memento  of  a  glorious  epoch.  Many  a  traitor's 
doom  has  been  pronounced  amid  the  wreaths  of 
smoke  emitted  by  this  small  black  gentleman." 

"And  you  do  not  repent  having  entered  into 
my  service,  Coquille?  Consider,  the  reward  will 
be  magnificent.  A  thousand  solid  Enghsh  guineas. 
Had  I  permitted  you  to  go  ashore  unfriended,  I 
doubt  not  you  would  have  fared  as  ill  as  your 
fellow-passenger  the  Abbe.  I  met  him  yesterday 
in  London,  and  f  omid  him  in  high  sphits  at  ha\'ing 
secured  an  engagement  to  teach  a  grocer's  daughter 
music  on  a  jingling  old  harpsichord  at  sixpence  per 
lesson." 

"I  confess,"  said  the  Frenchman,  "'my  prospects 
seem  better  than  that.  But  I  have  nearly  perished 
of  ennui,  Fom'teen  days  have  I  sate  here  in  im- 
penetrable silence.  This  morning  I  have  fortu- 
nately encountered  one  of  your  countrpnen,  who 
speaks  om'  tongue  with  tolerable  facility." 

"All!  In  this  village  of  Crayford,  too!  Not 
his  reverence  the  parson,  sm'ely  ?  " 

"  No ;  a  student  of  your  college  of  Oxford,  by 
the  name  of  Jeans." 

"  Jeans  ?     That  is  not  an  English  smiiame." 

"J-o-n-e-s,"  replied  the  Frenchman,  spelling 
the  word. 

"  Oh !  Jones.     And  what  about  Mi\  Jones  ?  " 

"  Captain  Southernwood,"  said  Coquille,  ear- 
nestly, "it  is  a  singular  coincidence.     This  ^Ir. 
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Jones  has  offered  me  five  himclred  pounds  to  prove 
the  reality  of  your  death." 

The  Frenchman  then  detailed  the  inter^4ew 
which  had  taken  place  between  himself  and  the 
hairdresser. 

"  He  must  have  caught  sight  of  joui'  papers, 
Coquille,"  said  Captain  Southernwood.  ^'It  was 
highly  imprudent  of  you  to  admit  any  one  to  your 
apartment  before  putting  them  away.  Where  is 
this  person  now  ?  " 

"  Below,  ^^-ith  the  landlord." 
"  I  must  see  to  tliis  at  once,"  obsen^ed  Southern- 
wood, as  he  quitted  the  room.  ''  There  is  mischief 
brewmg  here.  Who  can  this  sham  brother  of  mine 
be?  ThmTock,"  he  said,  addressing  the  landlord 
in  his  disguised  voice,  "who  is  this  person,  this 
\isitor  to  my  French  friend  up-stairs  ?  " 

"  Tiie  play-actmg  chap,"  rephed  TluuTock,  "'  that 
I  told  yom'  honom'  of  the  other  day.  His  name  is 
Chigwood,  and  he  lies  asleep  in  my  parlour." 

"Captain  Southernwood  entered  the  parlom*, 
and  stood  for  some  moments  gazing  at  the  sleepmg 
figure  before  him.  "Yes,"  he  thought,  "that  is 
ChigT\-ood,  sure  enough — Sir  John  Halstead's  old 
ralet.  Shall  I  waken  him  ?  It  is  a  risk.  I  have 
not  hitherto  ventm'ed  to  show  myself  in  this  dis- 
guise to  anybody  who  knew  me  formerly." 

Here  the  hairdresser  moved  uneasily  in  his 
slumber,  and  munnured,  still  pursuing  his  ambi- 
tious dreams,  "  I'll  take  his  Royal  Highness's  head 
next." 

"'  Tmiied  Jacobin,  too,  apparently,"  said  Sou- 
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thernwoocl,  smiling,  as  he  glided  softly  from  the 
apartment.  "  No,  I  won't  disclose  myself  to  him. 
I'll  adopt  a  different  course,  and  use  him  as  a  cat's 
paw  in  conjunction  with  friend  Coquille.  I  shall 
then  be  able  to  keep  myself  enth-ely  in  the  back- 
ground. ThuiTOck,"  he  said,  as  he  passed  the 
landlord's  private  sitting-room,  "  if  Mr.  Chigwood 
should  question  you,  you  can  inform  him  that  you 
told  myself  and  friend  his  real  name  and  occupa- 
tion." 

"  Veiy  well,  your  honour." 

"  Lord  deliver  us  ! "  observed  Mi's.  ThuiTock ; 
"  what  a  way  to  spend  the  Sabbath-day !  That 
old  sinner,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  is  just  wast- 
ing his  time  prpng  about  like  a  magpie." 

^'  I  reckon  he  knows  his  business,  wife,"  replied 
her  husband. 

"Now,  then,  Coquille,"  said  Southernwood,  re- 
entering the  Frenchman's  apartment,  "  I  hold  the 
threads  of  this  complicated  affair  between  my 
fingers.  This  so-called  ^h\  Jones  is,  in  reality,  a 
valet,  named  Chig^vood,  who  was  formerly  in 
Calcutta  ■wiih  Mrs.  Norland.  Eager  to  get  the 
promised  reward  from  Sir  Goodwin  Anerley,  he  is 
anxious  to  discover  proofs  of  my  death.  You  shall 
use  him  as  a  tool,  tell  him  that  you  know  his  real 
name  and  object,  and  induce  him  by  hints  and 
suggestions  to  lay  the  eA'idence  before  Sir  John 
Halstead.  As  Mi-s.  Norland's  trusted  friend  and 
adviser,  we  will  repair  to  him  first.  I  have,  as  you 
know,  already  seen  Sir  Goodwin,  and  prepared 
him  for  the  disclosures  that  "v^dll  shortly  be  made." 
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^'  Does  Sir  Goodwin  believe  tliat  you  are  really- 
dead?" 

"Certainly;  lie  has  only  seen  me  in  my  cha- 
racter of  the  *  Green  Umbrella.'  He  believes  the 
fact  firmly,  and  is  now  simply  anxious  that  docu- 
mentary proofs  of  the  same  may  be  laid  before  the 
lady  whom  he  desu'es  to  marry." 

After  entering  fully  into  details,  so  as  to  prepai'e 
Coquille  for  the  part  he  was  to  sustain  ^vith  Chig- 
wood,  Captain  Southernwood  took  his  departure, 
saying : 

"Lose  no  time  in  awakening  Chigwood,  and 
conferring  with  him." 

Tlie  interview  took  place  shortly  afterwards. 
"  Monsieur  Jones,"  said  the  Frenchman,  quietly^. 
"  you  have  deceived  me." 

"  Sir  ?  "  rephed  the  hairdresser. 
'^  Yes,  monsieur,  your  name  is  Chigwood.     You 
are  connected  with  a  travelling-show." 

"  Who  told  you  this,  Monsieur  Saint  Brieuc  ?  " 
"  Om'  worthy  landlord.  But  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. Gentlemen  are  not  bound  to  disclose  their 
real  appellations  to  chance  acquaintances.  I  there- 
fore excuse  you — nay,  I  applaud  your  prudence. 
But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  this  morning's  con- 
versation. I  am  still  willincr  to  use  mv  best  endea- 
vours  to  prove  the  fact  of  Major  Norland's  decease, 
but  you  must  disclose  to  me  honestly  for  what  pur- 
pose you  requii'e  these  proofs.  The  Oxford  student, 
my  friend,  is  discovered  to  be  non-existent ;  the  sup- 
posed estate  is  a  chateau  in  Spain.  Tell  me  your 
actual  motives,  and  I  vriW  serve  you." 

VOL.  IT.  S 
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"  I  decline  to  make  known  my  motives,  until  I 
know  whether  you  possess  any  real  information  on 
the  subject." 

"  That  is  easily  done.  Here,"  said  the  French- 
man, proceeding  to  the  wardrobe,  "are  papers 
which  will  satisfy  you." 

He  laid  a  number  of  documents  before  Mr. 
Chigwood,  who  devoured  their  contents  ^^dth  the 
utmost  eagerness. 

"  Bravo !  bravo ! "  he  at  length  exclaimed.  "  My 
dear  Saint  Brieuc,  our  fortunes  are  secui'ed  !  Now 
you  shall  hear  wliy  I  have  so  earnestly  desired  to 
learn  the  fact  which  these  papers  prove  incon- 
testably.  The  \^ddow  of  this  unfortunate  gentleman 
(now  that  we  know  he  is  deceased,  we  will  pass 
Hghtly  over  his  frailties) — ^liis  Tvidow,  IMrs.  Norland, 
is  a  beautiful  and  fascinating  woman.  She  is  not 
unwilling  to  enter  into  the  bonds  of  wedlock  for 
the  second  time.  And  she  is  not  without  an  ad- 
mirer. Su'  Goodwin  Anerley,  a  wealthy  Barbadoes 
merchant,  loves  her  passionately.  Hitherto  she  has 
declined  his  offers,  being  unable  to  prove  her  widow- 
hood. Now,  I  doubt  not  that  she  vnll  accept  liim. 
Sir  Good^^-in  Anerley  has  employed  me  as  his 
Mercury  in  this  delicate  affair.  He  has  hinted  to 
me  that,  if  I  could  prove  Major  Norland's  decease, 
a  handsome  reward  should  fall  to  my  lot.  In  that 
reward,  my  dear  Saint  Brieuc,  you  shall  largely 
participate." 

"  I  am  obliged  by  your  generous  offers,"  replied 
the  Frenchman,  gravely.  "  It  will  be  sufficient  for 
me  to  do  my  duty." 
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"  And  what  first  led  you  to  think  these  precious 
documents  were  of  any  value  ?  "  asked  !Mr.  Chig- 
wood. 

.  "The  accidental  perusal  of  an  old  newspaper 
which  I  found  m  the  cabin  of  the  vessel  which 
brought  me  to  England.  I  observed  an  advertise- 
ment seeking  for  information  concerning  Major 
Norland." 

"  That  announcement,*'  remai'ked  the  barber, 
pompously,  "was  mserted  by  myself."  Success 
had  rendered  him  perfectly  obUvious  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  his  wife's  contrivance.  "And  now," 
said  ^Ii'.  Cliigwood,  "we  will  join  company  to- 
gether. TVe  will  form  a  sacred  partnership  until 
we  have  brought  this  undertaking  to  a  successful 
issue.  Let  us  proceed  to  ^Irs.  Norland,  and  lay 
before  her  astonished  eyes  the  proofs  of  her 
freedom." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Monsieur  Saint  Brieuc. 
"Would  it  not  be  the  height  of  indeHcacy  to 
thrust  the  melancholy  facts  which  these  documents 
reveal  rudely  beneath  the  nose  (if  I  may  so  speak) 
of  this  unfortunate  lady?  Rather  let  us  submit 
them  to  the  inspection  of  a  confidential  friend,  if 
such  she  possess — some  cool-headed  man  of  mature 
years,  who  will  weigh  and  examine  the " 

"  You  are  right,"  intemipted  Chigwood,  eagerly. 
"  And  I  can  take  you  to  the  very  man,  Sir  John 
Halstead,  at  whose  mansion  ^Irs.  Norland  is  now 
residing,  and  who  will  be  dehghted  to  do  her  such 
an  essential  service." 

s2 
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"That  appears  a  more  prudent  plan,"  observed 
the  astute  Frenchman,  "  and  as  the  affairs  for 
which  I  remained  at  this  spleen-producing  inn  are 
now  arranged,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  accompany 
you  to-morrow  morning." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

A    LAST    DYING    SPEECH. 

Monsieur  Saint  Brieuc  and  Mr.  Chigwood 
journeyed  together  to  Canterbmy.  Time  was 
valuable,  and  the  Frenchman  had  no  taste  for 
pedestrian  ism,  so  they  went  by  the  coach.  On 
arrival,  the  hairdresser  left  his  companion  at  the 
inn,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  Nettlestead  Grange 
in  order  to  prepare  Sii*  John  Halstead  for  the  in- 
telhgence  which  was  about  to  be  communicated. 
Somewhat  to  his  vexation,  he  found  that  the 
Baronet  had  left  that  morning  for  London,  sum- 
moned to  Leadenhall-street  by  an  extraordinary 
meetincr  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  so  that  he  had 
actually  passed  Chigwood  on  the  road.  The  old 
butler  said  that  Sir  Jan  might  be  detained  a  week 
or  more  in  London.  ChigvN'ood  resolved  to  retmii 
tliither,  and  proceeded  to  his  \^dfe's  chamber  for 
the  purpose  of  announcing  his  intention.     After 
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the  usual  caresses  had  been  exchanged  they  fell  to 
busmess. 

"  Dearest  Jemmy,  how  soon  you  have  returned ! 
Surely  you  have  not  seen  Sir  Goodmn  ?  " 

"No,  Seny;  I  never  got  farther  than  a  small 
village  beyond  Dartford." 

"What,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  then,  has 
brought  you  back,  sir  ?  Was  it  not  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  infomi  Sii'  Goodwin  mth  what 
favoui'able  eyes  a  certain  person  here  was  inclined 
to  recrard  him  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  most  fascinating  Serafina,"  replied 
her  husband,  "but  of  still  more  consequence  to 
discover  that  that  person's  husband  was  dead." 

"  James  ! "  exclaimed  IShs.  Chig^vood.  "  What 
do  you  mean?  Your  eyes  sparkle  with  apparent 
triumph.     What  have  you  discovered  ?  " 

"  My  sweet  wife,"  returned  ^Ir.  Chigwood,  mth 
gravity,  "I  firmly  believe  there  is  a  Providence 
sitting  up  aloft,  as  the  song  says,  to  look  after  Mrs. 
Norland's  interests.  By  a  most  singular  and  acci- 
dental coincidence  of  events,  I  have  ascertained 
that  the  worthy  Major  has  rattled  the  dice  and 
shuffled  the  cards  for  the  last  time.  He  is  really 
dead.  I  am  about  to  lay  the  proofs  before  Sir 
John,  and  must  retm^n  to  London  at  once.  Say 
not  a  word  to  Mrs.  Norland ;  she  must  hear  it 
first  from  Sir  John's  lips.  And  now,  my  dearest 
Serafina,  1  shall  be  obliged  by  the  loan  of  five 
guineas  to  pay  expenses.  I  cannot  exist  on  the 
bomity  of  my  companion." 
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"  I  beliere,  James,"  said  Serafiiia,  severely,  "  this, 
is  merely  an  excuse  to  get  money  from  me." 

"  Is  it  1 "  returned  Mr.  Chigwood,  witli  a  sneer. 
"Very  well,  keep  your  five  guineas,  and  I  will 
pocket  tlie  five  thousand  pounds.  Look  here, 
Serafina,"  he  said,  grasping  his  wife's  wrist,  "I 
swear  to  you,  as  there  is  a  Heaven  above  us,  that 
what  I  say  is  true.  Refuse  me  tliis  paltry  sum,  and 
I  will  take  care  that  none  of  Sir  Goodwin's  reward 
reaches  your  hands." 

Serafina  was  alarmed  by  the  earnestness  and 
determination  of  her  husband's  manner,  and  pre- 
sently dropped  the  five  guineas  into  his  outstretched 
pahn.     He  immediately  quitted  the  house. 

"There  must  be  some  reahtv'  in  tins,"  thought 
his  wife.  "I  never  beheld  James  so  excited. 
Instead  of  humbly  suing  and  entreatmg  for  this 
money,  as  he  usually  does,  he  obtained  it  by  a 
threat." 

At  the  expiration  of  a  week  Sh'  John  Halstead 
returned  home.  He  was  accompanied  by  the 
Prophet,  who  had  "boarded"  him,  to  use  Sir 
John's  expression,  in  London,  and  had  done  him 
the  favoiu-  to  distribute  tracts  broadcast  from  the 
post-chaise  all  the  way  between  London  Bridge 
and  Rochester.  As  these  tracts  announced  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  in  the  year  1798,  and  con- 
tained some  strong  hints  that  his  existing  Majesty 
had  better  make  way  for  a  greater  person  than 
himself  (namely,  Edward  EUerby,  the  new  Vice- 
gerent of  England),  Sir  John  was  not  sorry  when 
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the  supply  of  tlie  inflammatory  little  missiles  was 
exhausted. 

On  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  Sir  John  sent 
a  message  to  Mrs.  Norland  to  request  her  presence 
in  his  study.  As  this  was  usually  the  signal  for 
the  commencement  of  her  secretarial  duties,  she 
was  not  in  the  least  sm-prised,  but  immediately 
obeyed  the  summons.  Serafina  watched  her  de- 
parture with  no  ordinary  interest.  She  suspected 
that  some  important  disclosure  was  about  to  take 
place,  for  half  an  hour  previously  Mr.  ChigAvood, 
accompanied  by  an  undersized  foreigner,  had 
arrived  in  a  chaise-cart  from  Canterbury,  and  had 
at  once  been  ushered  into  a  private  apartment  ad- 
joining Sir  John's  room. 

"My  dear  Harriet,"  said  the  Baronet,  rising, 
and  taking  her  hand  affectionately,  "  I  wish  to  have 
some  serious  conversation  with  you.     Sit  down." 

Mrs.  Norland  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  Sir 
John's  manner.  His  usual  air  of  good-humoured 
bonhomie  was  toned  down  to  an  mmatm-al  gravity. 

"You  need  not  examine  the  pens,  my  dear 
child,"  he  continued,  with  a  smile,  "  for  I  am  not 
going  to  dictate  anything  to-day.  I  have  intelli- 
gence to  communicate  over  which  I  cannot  lament, 
and  yet  at  which  I  can  scarcely  expect  you  to  re- 
joice." 

"  Sir  John  ! "  exclaimed  Mi's.  Norland.  "  There 
is  but  one  subject  concerning  which  you  would 
speak  in  these  terms.  You  are  about  to  tell  me 
something  concerning  my  husband." 
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"  You  are  right.  Calm  your  agitation,  and 
allow  me  to  approach  the  subject  gradually." 

"  I  cannot  endure  further  suspense,"  cried  Mrs. 
Norland.  "For  three  years  I  have  suffered  the 
tortures  of  doubt,  surely  I  can  bear  to  hear  a  cer- 
tainty.    Tell  me,  Sir  John,  is  he  H^-ing  or  dead?  " 

"  Harriet,"  repHed  the  Baronet,  solemnly,  "  he  is 
dead." 

His  Hstener  di'ew  a  long  breath,  and  then,  cover- 
ing her  face  with  her  hands,  burst  into  tears. 

Sir  John  sate  in  silence.  "  Poor  soul  I "  he 
thought,  "  it  mil  do  her  good  to  weep.  She  cannot 
feel  regret  for  the  husband  she  has  lost.  Still  he 
was  her  husband.  She  bears  his  name ;  and  they 
have  stood  together  hand  in  hand  before  God's 
altai'." 

"  Pardon  my  tears,  Sir  John,"  at  length  mur- 
mured !Mrs.  Norland.  "  But  this  outbreak  has  re- 
lieved my  feelings.  I  am  now  calm  again,  and 
ready  to  Hsten  to  all  you  have  to  say." 

"  Then  I  vriW  begin.  In  the  words  of  my  poor 
friend  William  Co^^'per,  ^  God  moves  in  a  mys- 
terious way.'  For  several  years  it  has  been  His 
will  to  keep  you  in  suspense  regarding  your  hus- 
band's fate.  At  length  the  veil  of  obscmity  has 
been  hfted.  Harriet,  Major  Norland  was  not 
dromied  on  that  fatal  fifth  of  July,  '92." 

^Irs.  Norland  uttered  a  gi'oan.  "I  feai'ed  to 
hear  you  say  so.  Would  to  Heaven  that  he  had 
died  then  without  the  stain  of  robbery  upon  his 
soul!" 
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"  It  has  been  ordered  othervNisej  and  the  mode  in 
which  the  fact  af  his  subsequent  decease  has  been 
discovered  is  singularly  accidental.  You  are  aware 
that  some  months  since  an  advertisement  was  in- 
serted in  the  public  prints^  entreating  him^  if  livmg, 
to  make  hunself  kno"\vn  ?  " 

Mrs.  Norland  blushed.  "  Serafina,"  she  said, 
'^  persuaded  me  to  permit  the  publication  of  this 
advertisement  agauist  my  better  judgment." 

"Well,  be  that  as  it  may,  this  announcement 
has  led  to  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  we  now 
possess.  Buty  as  I  have  saidy  the  mode  in  which 
these  facts  have  been  brought  to  light  has  been 
singularly  accidental,  or,  as  I  should  rather  put  the 
phrase,  providential.  The  other  day  I  gave  my 
valet,  Chig'wood,  permission  to  go  to  London.  He 
started  on  f oot^  and  was  stapng  for  refreshment  at 
an  inn  in  the  village  of  Crayford.  At  tliis  iim,  a 
Frenchman,  a  refugee  who  had  }ust  escaped  the 
massacre  of  Quiberon,  was  also  a  visitor.  The 
trivial  incident  of  an  overtmiied  inkstand  caused 
him  to  call  for  assistance.  The  worthy  landlord, 
unable  to  understand  French,  begged  my  valet, 
who  has  some  skill  in  languages,  to  discover  what 
the  foreign  gentleman  wanted.  Chigwood  mounted 
the  stairs,  and  found  the  Frenchman's  chamber 
bathed  in  ink  and  bestrewed  mth  papers.  Stoop- 
ing to  pick  up  the  latter,  his  eye  caught  sight  of 
the  words,  '  Edwin  Lascelles,^  and  ^ point  of  death!  " 

!Mrs.  Norland  shuddered. 

"Shall  I  spare  you  this  painful  narration,  my 
dear  child?" 
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"No,  Sir  John,"  replied  Mrs.  Xorland,  firmly. 
"  I  cannot  avoid  slirinking  from  the  details,  but  I 
am  prepared  to  hear  everv  word." 

"Cmiosity  impelled  Chigv^'ood  to  question  the 
Frenchman.  At  first  he  refused  to  make  any  dis- 
closures. But  when  mv  servant  satisfied  him  that 
he  was  justified  by  the  position  he  holds  in  my 
service  in  making  these  inquiries,  Monsieur  Saint 
Brieuc  \'ielded,  and  laid  the  papers  before  him. 
These  papers  I  shall  presently  show  you  ;  nay, 
more,  you  shall  interrogate  Monsieur  Saint  Brieuc 
in  person." 

"He  is  here  then?" 

"  Yes,  he  has  arrived  within  the  last  hom\  To 
continue.  Saint  Brieuc  had  been  entrusted  -vN^ith 
these  documents  of  which  I  s-peak,  but  had  no  idea 
when  he  quitted  France  of  making  use  of  them. 
Indeed,  it  is  almost  a  marvel  that  a  man  escaping 
for  his  life  should  have  been  able  to  preserve  them. 
In  this,  however,  we  perceiA'e  the  finger  of  Pro^*i- 
dence.  But  on  board  the  schooner  which  brought 
him  to  England  he  found  an  old  newspaper  con- 
taining your  waiting-woman's  advertisement.  On 
board  ship  people  are  pleased  at  the  smallest  diver- 
sion. Saint  Brieuc,  it  seems,  amused  himself  ^vith 
trying  to  learn  om*  language  from  this  apparently 
valueless  piece  of  waste-paper.  His  eye  lighted  on 
the  advertisement,  and  he  was  stnick  by  the  coiTe- 
spondence  of  the  initial  and  final  letters  with  the 
name  mentioned  in  the  documents  in  his  possession. 
On  arriving  at  Erith,  an  elderly  man,  who  appears 
from  Chicn\'ood's  account  to  be  one  of  those  nume- 
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rous  contraband  agents  who  travel  secretly  between 
England  and  France,  proceeded  at  his  request,  as 
directed  by  the  advertisement,  to  your  late  house  in 
York-street,  Saint  James's.  He  found  it  empty, 
and  could  obtain  no  information  regarding  your 
present  abode.  Consequently,  but  for  Saint  Brieuc's 
providential  meeting  mth  Chigwood,  these  im- 
portant facts  might  have  remained  for  years  undis- 
covered. Chigwood  immediately  hastened  here, 
feeling  that  I  was  the  proper  person  to  whom  the 
intelligence  should  be  at  first  confided.  I  was,  as 
you  know,  up  in  London  at  the  East  India  House, 
whither  he  followed  me,  introduced  Saint  Brieuc, 
and  put  me  in  possession  of  all  the  particulars 
which  you  shall  now  hear.  Now,  my  dear  Harriet, 
will  it  distress  you  too  much  to  meet  a  man  face  to 
face  who  knew  Major  Norland  intimately,  and  who 
saw  him  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death  ?  " 

"  I  can  bear  it,"  rephed  Mrs.  Norland,  briefly. 

"  Moreover,  you  must  question  him.  I  am  but  a 
very  indifferent  French  scholar,  and  was  obliged  to 
trust  in  my  former  interview  to  Chigwood's  inter- 
pretation. You  would  rather  Chigwood  should  not 
be  present  ?  " 

"  The  fewer  persons  present  the  better,  Su'  John. 
I  am  ready."  Mrs.  Norland  uttered  these  words 
with  a  compressed  lip,  but  a  tremulous  voice,  as  one 
doomed  to  death  might  be  supposed  to  give  the 
signal  for  the  fatal  volley. 

Su'  John  Halstead  opened  an  inner  door. 
"  Monsieur  Saint  Brieuc,"  he  said,  "  enter,  if  you 
please.     This  lady  will  interrogate  you.     Please  to 
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reply  to  her  questions.    Chigwood,  we  shall  not  re- 
quire you  at  present." 

Monsieur  Saint  Brieuc,  otherwise  Coquille, 
entered,  and  bowed  to  each  person  present  with 
grave  and  ceremonious  poUteness.  Sir  John  Hal- 
stead  offered  him  a  chair,  on  which  he  seated  him- 
self, after  la^-ing  a  packet  of  papers  upon  the  table. 
Mrs.  Norland  was  not  prepossessed  by  his  appear- 
ance. She  remembered  the  elegant  gentlemen  of 
the  old  Court  at  Versailles  in  1785,  and  contrasted 
them  with  the  sinister-lookuig  personage  before 
her.  "Alas!"  she  thought,  "that  my  unlucky 
husband  should  in  his  last  hours  have  owned  this 
ill-favoured  creature  as  one  of  his  chief  friends." 
At  the  same  time  she  could  not  deny  but  that  his 
manner  was  less  brusque  and  abrupt  than  that  of 
an  Englishman  in  a  similar  grade  of  life  would 
have  been. 

"  I  have  the  honour  of  speaking  to  Madame 
Norland,  the  wife  of  my  late  esteemed  friend?" 
said  he,  interrogatively. 

Mrs.  Norland  bowed,  and  murmm'ed  an  assent. 

"My  heart  is  desolated  at  being  the  bearer  of 
such  melancholy  intelligence,  madame." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy,"  she  replied, 
gravely.  "Will  you  have  the  kindness,  sir,  to 
narrate  all  that  you  know  concerning  my  unfortu- 
nate husband  ?  " 

"Willingly,  madame."  Then,  rising  from  his 
seat  with  something  of  the  oratorical  air  of  a  man 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  address  popular  as- 
semblages, he  spoke  thus :  "  My  name  is  Theophile 
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Saint  Brieuc,  and  I  am  a  native  of  Brittany. 
Brought  up  to  the  law,  I  eventually  settled  in 
Paris,  having  arrived  there  just  as  the  first  agita- 
tions of  the  Kevolution  began.  I  am  now  a 
royahst — nay,  I  was  always  a  royalist — for  at  the 
epoch  of  1789,  fervour  for  the  cause  of  liberty  was 
compatible  \vith  loyalty  to  the  King.  But  these 
sentiments  did  not  long  co-exist.  The  nation 
divided  into  parties,  which  I  may  briefly  describe 
as  the  parties  of  order  and  anarchy.  I  clung  to 
the  former,  although  I  speedily  perceived  that  it 
was  the  losing  side.  I  witnessed  the  murder  of  my 
King,  the  gradual  destruction  of  all  that  was 
venerable,  sacred,  and  virtuous.  But  I  am  not 
here  to  relate  oiu*  national  history.  I  am  sum- 
moned to  tell  a  simple  story.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1793,  I  was  residing  in  an  obscure  street 
of  Paris,  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe.  I  Hved  in  daily 
fear  and  trembling.  I  was  not  an  open  royahst, 
but  had  the  question  propounded  by  Samt  Just 
been  put  to  me, '  What  hast  thou  done  to  be  hanged 
should  the  monarchy  be  restored?'  I  must  have 
replied,  ^  Nothing.'  A  certain  citizen  named  Leroy 
asked  me  to  accept  him  as  a  lodger.  I  willingly 
consented.  I  had  met  this  man  at  a  neighbouring 
cafe,  and  had  been  struck  with  his  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  general  intelHgence.  Besides,  as  he 
was  an  ardent  Sectionist,  and  an  industrious  at- 
tendant at  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  I  felt  that 
his  presence  in  my  house  would  prove  an  segis  of 
protection.  And  so  for  some  time  it  did.  I  saw  my 
neighbours  terrified  by  domiciliary  \isits,  dragged 
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off  by  dead  of  night  to  prison ;  occasionally  I  be- 
held them  seated  in  the  fatal  tumbrils  on  their  way 
to  execution.  Leroy  continued  my  firm  friend, 
and,  however  gloomy  his  avocations  during  the  day 
(for  an  intense  sense  of  duty  caused  him  to  serve 
as  a  juryman),  he  was  always  ready  to  unbend 
during  the  evening.  Politics  were  by  common 
consent  banished  from  our  fireside,  and  we  passed 
the  time  in  various  games  of  chance  and  skill,  at 
which  he  was  singularly  proficient." 

Mrs.  Norland  shuddered  as  this  trait  was  men- 
tioned, and  murmured,  under  her  breath,  "  Heavens ! 
then  this  man  was  my  husband ! " 

"The  dismal  winter  of  '93  passed  away  in  this 
manner,  and  I  still  retained  my  libeiiy.  But  a 
shght  illness,  which  prevented  Leroy  from  attend- 
ing the  revolutionar}^  tribunal,  was  nearly  fatal  to 
me.  A  fellow-attorney,  jealous  of  my  reputation 
in  the  law,  denomiced  me,  and  before  Leroy  could 
interfere  in  my  behalf  I  Avas  sent  to  the  Abbaye 
prison.  Here  I  spent  months  of  fingering,  sicken- 
ing uncertainty.  Day  by  day  our  numbers  were 
thinned  by  the  remorseless  guillotine,  day  by  day 
our  nnmbers  were  increased  by  the  arrival  of  fresh 
prisoners.  One  night  unwonted  sounds  penetrated 
om-  dungeons.  We  heard  the  beating  of  drams, 
the  clang  of  the  tocsin,  the  boom  of  cannon.  We 
rushed  into  each  other's  arms  for  a  last  embrace. 

*  We  are  now  all  eighty  years  old,'  said  one  man. 

*  The  word  has  gone  forth  to  purge  the  prisons,  and 
a  second  September  massacre  has  begun.'  Next 
day  we  learnt,  to  our  intense  astonishment,  the 
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cause  of  tlie  tumult  of  the  previous  night.  Robes- 
pierre and  his  sateUites  had  fallen,  and  his  head 
had  that  morning  rolled  upon  the  scaffold.  Some 
few  of  us  were  set  free  by  the  Thermidorian  party, 
but  the  majority  of  us  were  still  detained  in  con- 
finement, although  the  fear  of  immediate  death  had 
begun  to  subside.  A  fresh  influx  of  prisoners, 
moreover,  poured  in  upon  us — namely,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Robespierre,  who  had  now  begun  to  be 
styled  in  hatred  and  disgust  by  the  name  of 
Terrorists.  One  of  these  prisoners  I  recognised. 
Whom,  madame,  think  you,  was  it  ?  " 

"  Citizen  Leroy,"  answered  Mrs.  Norland, 
faintly. 

"You  are  right,  madame.  We  embraced  each 
other,  to  the  surprise  of  the  other  prisoners,  who 
shrank  from  him  with  horror.  For  Leroy  had 
been  an  active  subordinate  under  President  Dumas, 
and  was  now  sentenced  to  death.  He  had  no  time 
to  lose.  He  took  me  aside,  and  spoke  thus ;  '  Saint 
Brieuc,  the  wheel  of  fortune  has  turned  and  left 
me  imdermost.  I  am  going  where  I  have  helped 
(Heaven  forgive  me !)  to  send  so  many  others.  Now 
you.  Saint  Brieuc,  a  moderatist,  are  sure  to  be 
shortly  set  at  liberty.  I  have  a  commission  to 
entrust  to  you.  You  have  often  joked  with  me  on 
my  foreign  accent.  I  called  myself  an  American. 
Now,  in  the  face  of  death,  I  wish  to  tell  the  truth. 
I  am  an  Englishman,  and  should  you  ever  visit 
my  native  land,  which  you  are  sui'e  to  do  some  day 
(for  no  honest  man  is  safe  here),  convey  these 
papers  to  my  wife.     They  may  serve  to  remind  her 
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of  the  existence  of  one  ^yllo  feels  in  his  last  hours  no 
fear  of  death,  but  sincerely  repents  all  the  sorrow 
he  has  caused  her.  I  have  embodied  these  senti- 
ments/ continued  Leroy,  ^in  this  paper,  which  I 
may  call  my  last  dymg  speech,  and  which  I  com- 
posed while  waiting  at  the  guard-house  after  my 
arrest.  I  ^sdll  sign  it,  my  friend,  in  your  presence, 
and  you  shall  put  your  name  as  witness  to  the 
same.'  Madame,  I  have  httle  more  to  say.  In  a 
few  hours  from  that  moment  Leroy  had  ceased  to 
exist.  Here  are  the  documents  which  he  bade  me 
deliver  into  yom'  hands." 

Monsieur  Saint  Brieuc  bowed,  and,  making  a 
gestm-e  of  compassion  to  Sir  John  Halstead,  softly 
retired  from  the  room.  With  similar  motives  of 
dehcacy,  the  Baronet  also  quitted  the  apartment, 
and  ]Mrs.  Norland  was  left  alone. 

For  some  moments  she  sate  with  tearless  eyes, 
gazing  vacantly  at  the  opposite  wall.  She  then 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  shed  a  copious 
flood  of  tears.  "  Dismal  indeed,"  she  thought,  "  has 
been  my  wretched  husband's  end,  and  yet  there  is 
comfort  in  the  thought  that  he  died  with  words  of 
penitence  and  remorse  on  his  lips.  I  will  examine 
this  packet.     It  will  at  least  divert  my  grief." 

The  parcel  contained  a  number  of  her  old  letters, 
being  the  whole  of  the  scanty  correspondence  of 
their  married  life.  There  were  a  few  written  by 
her  during  his  brief  courtship  in  Paris,  expressive 
of  affectionate  regard,  but  breathing  none  of  the 
impassioned  utterances  which  usually  characterise 
epistles  of  this  nature.  She  had  never  loved  this 
VOL.  II.  T 
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man,  and  she  now  felt  that  her  repHes  to  his  letters 
(ai'dent  enough  at  that  period)  were  full  of  cold- 
ness and  indifference.  Then  came  her  letters 
written  diuing  her  sojourn  in  India,  while  he  was 
engaged  with  his  official  duties  at  Ramgunge.  The 
perusal  of  these  also  recalled  painful  memories.  A 
tone  of  complaint  and  remonstrance  ran  through 
them.  The  last  was  dated  June,  1792.  This  was 
expressed  in  more  fretful  terms  than  any  of  the 
others.  "  Perhaps,"  thought  jVIrs.  Norland,  with  a 
sigh  of  bitter  regret,  "  this  miserable  letter  was  the 
finishing-stroke,  which  urged  him  to  plunder  his 
employers  and  to  desert  me.*'  The  remainder  con- 
sisted of  various  memoranda,  ^mtten  durmg  the 
yeai's  1793  and  1794,  chiefly  bearing  on  political 
subjects,  sometimes  in  French,  sometimes  in  Eng- 
lish, mostly  signed  Alphonse  Leroy,  but  all  in  his 
well-known  handwriting.  The  tliree  last  docu- 
ments, which  IVIrs.  Norland  examined,  were  the 
most  important  of  all.  The  first  was  an  order  for 
the  execution  of  Alphonse  Leroy,  commonly  called 
Citizen  Leroy  Sans-Tete,  dated  lOtli  Thermidor, 
year  two  of  the  Republic  one  and  indivisible. 
The  second  was  a  receipt  of  the  body  of  the  afore- 
said Citizen  Leroy,  signed  by  Sanson,  the  execu- 
tioner. ^Ii's.  Norland  shuddered  over  these  honible 
documents,  and  turned  with  a  feeling  of  relief  to 
the  last  paper,  which  contained  her  husband's  latest 
\mtten  words.  It  was  composed  in  Enghsh,  and 
ran  thus : 

Prison  of  the  Abbaye,  10th  Thermidor,  Year  II. 

^'  I,  Edwin  Lascelles  Norland,  otherwise  called 
Alphonse  Leroy  Sans-Tete,  formerly  Major  of  his 
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Majest\^s  — th  Regiment,  stationed  in  Bengal,  but 
now  of  Paris,  political  prisoner,  at  the  point  of 
death,  do  hereby  make  my  last  dying  declai'ation. 
It  is  useless  for  me  to  draw  up  any  vnH,  for  such 
little  property  as  I  possess  will  be  confiscated  to  the 
use  of  the  Repubhc.  My  object  in  writing  this  is  to 
express  to  my  beloved  wife,  Harriet  Norland  (if 
she  be  still  h^-ing),  my  son'ow  for  the  many  injuries 
I  have  inflicted  upon  her,  to  remind  her  that  my 
crimes  and  misdemeanours  have  brought  me  to  a 
A-iolent  death  in  a  foreign  countrv,  and  to  express 
my  wish  that  she  should  strive  to  forget  me  and  all 
the  pauif ul  memories  of  the  past  by  forming  a  new 
aUiance.  My  last  prayer  is  that,  whether  she  do  so 
or  not,  she  may  be  happy,  and  may  God  forgive 
the  miserable  man  whose  name  is  signed  beneath 
these  words. 

(Signed) 

"  Edwin  Lascelues  Noelaxd. 
(Witness  to  the  signature) 

••  Theophile  Saint  Brieuc.'' 

The  perusal  of  this  melancholy  docmnent  affected 
!Mrs.  Norland  deeply.  Well  it. might.  She  must 
have  been  an  insensible,  unfeeling  woman  to  read 
the  last  words  of  her  d}dng  husband  with  mdiffer- 
ence.  Still  she  felt  soothed  and  almost  gladdened 
bv  its  contents.  He  had  bewailed  the  wroncr  he 
had  done  her,  he  had  besought  her  forgiveness  in 
his  latest  accents.  She  rose  from  her  chah',  and, 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  endeavoui'ed  by 
bodily  moYement  to  remove  the  sensation  of  dreami- 
t2 
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ness  and  unreality  wliicli  usually  accompanies  the 
first  receipt  of  any  startling  intelligence. 

The  door  opened,  and  Mr.  EUerby  entered  the 
room.  His  looks  were  usually  wild  enough,  but  he 
appeared  unwontedly  excited.  He  shook  his  long 
locks,  while  his  bright  eyes  glittered  like  live  coals. 
But  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  soft  and  sympa- 
thising. 

"  Daughter ! "  he  said,  pausing  suddenly  in  the 
middle  of  the  apartment,  and  elevating  his  arms, 
"  you  and  I  have  each  been  smitten  with  a  great 
sorrow.  Sir  John  told  me  the  news  in  London. 
He  told  me  that  my  old  friend,  my  youthful 
comrade,  who  fought  bravely  by  my  side  on  the 
plains  of  the  Carnatic,  for  whom  I  have  sought 
vainly  during  my  late  pilgrimage,  that  Edwin 
Norland  is  dead ! " 

"It  is  true,"  said  IMrs.  Norland.  "Here,  in 
these  papers,  is  melancholy  proof  of  it." 

"  Had  he  died  at  Conjeveram,  I  should  not  have 
mourned  ;  he  would  have  perished  gloriously  fight- 
ing against  that  son  of  Belial,  the  infamous  Tippoo. 
I  should  have  cried,  '  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in 
the  midst  of  the  battle!'  and  rejoiced  over  the 
gi-ave  of  my  brother  soldier;  but  when  I  heard 
that  he  had  been  beheaded  on  a  French  scaffold,  as 
one  of  that  impious,  atheistical,  bloodthirsty  crew 
who  lately  ruled  over  France,  I  lamented  him  as 
one  w^ho  was  lost  for  ever.  I  said,  ^  He  made  a  pit 
and  digged  it,  and  hath  fallen  into  the  midst  of  it 
himself.  His  mischief  hath  retm'ned  upon  his  own 
head.'     But,  daughter,'  there  is  comfort  yet." 
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"  There  is  gi-eat  comfort,"  replied  'Sirs.  Norland. 
"  His  last  words  are  written  in  a  spint  of  chaiity 
and  penitence." 

"His  last  words?  You  mean  liis  last  words 
before  death." 

"  Yes ;  written  a  few  hom's  before  he  suffered." 

"Daughter!"  said  the  Prophet,  mysteriously, 
"  I  have  later  words  than  these  to  tell  you  of.  I 
haye  told  you  that  at  rare  intervals  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  overshadows  me,  and  admits  me  to  behold 
future  events.  Sometimes  the  veil  of  the  in^-isible 
world  is  lifted ;  I  see  and  converse  with  its  in- 
habitants. !Mrs.  Norland,  I  have  both  seen  and 
spoken  mth  your  husband ! " 

A  cold  tremor  ran  through  Mrs.  Norland's  frame. 
"  What  mean  you,  ^Ir.  Ellerby  ?  "  she  exclaimed. 

"You  shall  hear.  On  the  evening  of  the  day 
on  which  Sir  John  informed  me  of  his  death,  I  was 
wandering  by  the  waterside,  among  the  shipping, 
near  to  London  Bridge.  A  figure  suddenly  crossed 
my  path,  clad  in  a  sailor's  dress.  My  thoughts  had 
been  full  of  poor  Norland  throughout  the  day;  I 
stopped,  and  stared  at  him.  '  Merciful  God  I '  I 
exclaimed,  Hhou  hast  granted  my  prayer!  Thou 
hast  permitted  the  dead  to  stand  before  me.  You 
are,'  I  said,  ^  EdA\Tn  Norland,  a  messenger  from  the 
other  world.  Tell  me,  are  you  happy  in  the  land 
of  spirits  ? '  His  face  was  pale,  and  he  appeared 
anxious  to  avoid  me.  '  I  am  happy,'  he  replied,  in 
a  low  tone,  and  passed  away.  Daughter,  do  you 
believe  this  ?  I  beheve  it  as  certainly  as  that  the 
Lord  will  come  to  reimi  over  us  m  1798.     I  would 
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miicli  like  to  liare  had  further  converse  with  him, 
to  have  learnt  news  concerning  some  of  the  friends 
of  mv  youth,  but  it  was  not  A^ouchsaf  ed  to  me.  But 
are  not  these  words  of  comfort?  ^I  am  happy.' 
Three  simple  little  words,  but  uttered  by  the  voice 
of  one  who  is  in  the  land  of  spirits,  they  convey 
more  consolation  to  the  soul  than  all  the  gently- 
expressed  hopes  and  condolences  of  a  troop  of 
earthly  friends." 

Meanwhile,  Sii-  John  Halstead  and  Monsieur 
Saint  Brieuc,  attended  by  Mr.  Chigwood  in  the 
capacity  of  interpreter,  were  seated  in  the  next 
room. 

"■  There  is  one  point  in  these  documents  that 
strikes  me  as  singular,"  obsen-ed  Sir  John.  "  The 
order  for  poor  Norland's  execution  is,  I  remember, 
signed  by  President  Dumas.  Now,  if  my  memoiy 
serves  me  right,  Dumas  was  himself  executed  on 
the  lOthThermidor?" 

"  That  is  easily  explained,"  replied  Saint  Brieuc, 
with  a  smile.  "  In  those  days  the  guillotine  worked 
rapidly.  A  man  might  be  in  his  office  in  the  morn- 
ing, condemned  at  noon,  and  headless  by  sunset. 
But  I  can  give  a  more  particular  explanation. 
Dumas  was  arrested  in  the  midst  of  his  official 
duties,  and  a  number  of  persons  whose  deatli- 
waiTants  he  had  signed  went  to  the  scaffold  in  his 
company.  More  than  this,  to  save  time  and  trouble, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  signing  blank  forms,  which 
the  clerks  aftei*wards  filled  up.  So  he  might,  for 
example,  have  been  guillotined  on  Monday,  while 
another  man  was  sent  to  the  scaffold,  under  his 
sign-manual,  on  Wednesday." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

WHAT  THE  WOELD  THOUGHT. 

The  news  that  Mi's.  Norland,  the  beautiful  and 
fascinatin cr  Anoflo-Indian  ladv,  about  whose  earlier 
career  such  curious  whispers  were  circulated,  who 
had  shone  for  a  short  period  as  one  of  the  leading 
stars  in  the  finnament  of  fashion,  and  had  then 
mysteriously  disappeared ;  the  news  that  she  was 
proved  to  be  a  widow  indeed,  caused  no  small 
sensation  in  the  world  of  gossip.  It  became  known 
that  she  was  staying  under  the  roof  of  Sh*  John 
Halstead,  the  eccentric  baronet,  who  was  nick- 
named in  the  House  of  Commons  the  Bore  of  the 
Hooghly,  from  his  addiction  to  Indian  topics  of 
debate. 

"  Why  doesn't  Sir  John  mam-  her,  now  she  is 
a  widow?"  said  one  dandy  to  another,  as  they 
floated  luxuriously  in  the  tepid  waters  of  Bright- 
helmstone  on  a  blazing  August  day. 

"Because   Sir  John   is   married   alreadv,  in  a 
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spiritual  sense,  to  his  beloved  Prophet,  Elijah  El- 
lerby.  The  men  at  the  Cocoa-Tree  have  left  off 
calling  him  the  Bore ;  they  now  style  him  the 
Male  Shunammite.  But  there  is  another  baronet 
who,  I  hear,  may  sue  for  Mrs.  Norland's  hand." 

"  I  know  whom  you  mean.  That  curious  com- 
bination of  Port  man-square  and  Aldgate-pump, 
that  hybrid  of  City  keenness  and  West-end  fop- 
pery, ycleped  Sir  Goodwin  Anerley,  nest  ce  pas, 
mon  amiV 

"  Thou  art  right,  most  noble  sea-monster,"  re- 
plied the  other,  for  his  companion,  as  he  finished 
his  speech,  had  perfoimed  a  graceful  summerset 
in  the  water.  "  The  honourable  member  for  Stone- 
henge  and  persistent  upholder  of  the  Rights  of  the 
Negro  (to  grow  sugar  for  John  Bull),  is  hit  hard. 
The  poor  old  gouty  gentleman  is  pining  with  love, 
sighs  like  a  furnace,  so  I  hear,  among  his  sugar 
barrels,  and  ^\Tites  ballads  to  Harriet's  eyebrows 
(they  are  worthy  of  celebration)  on  the  back  of  his 
invoices." 

"  What  think  you  of  the  aforesaid  Harriet  ?  I 
remember  you  were  a  pretty  constant  frequenter  of 
her  salon  in  York-street." 

"  Was  I  ?  Faith,  perhaps  I  was.  I  remember  I 
lost  a  few  guineas  punting  at  her  faro-table.  Well, 
I  think  she  is  a  lovely  creature,  wonderfully  well- 
preserved,  considering  she  is  verging  on  thirty. 
But  I  should  not  like  her  for  a  wife." 

"  Why  not?  I  hear  she  is  a  most  amiable 
person." 

"  So  she  may  be.  And  yet  I  would  sooner  marry 
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a  woman  who  was  a  bit  of  a  termagant,  pro^dded 
her  career  had  been  perfectly  commonplace  and 
respectable.  ^Irs.  Norland  is  a  Child  of  Mysteiy, 
a  capital  character  in  one  of  Kotzebue's  dramas,  or 
^Irs.  Radcliffe's  romances,  bnt  not  the  sort  of  wife 
for  a  prosaic  Englishman." 

'-  In  what  respect  a  Child  of  Mystery?" 
"  In  ever}'  respect.  I  only  mention  what  the 
tongue  of  rumour  asserts.  She  was  bom  in  Ame- 
rica, brought  up  hke  a  peasant's  daughter  in  Kent, 
then  she  appeared  in  Paris  under  the  late  Duke  of 
Orleans's  patronage,  and  became  quite  the  rage  in 
that  dear,  delightful,  wicked  old  city,  which  this 
stupid  war  hinders  us  from  visiting ;  then  she  mar- 
ried Xorland,  a  man  who  had  distinguished  himself 
in  India,  and  went  back  T^-ith  him  to  Calcutta.  The 
marriage  tm-ned  out  mihappily,  the  Major  was 
drowned  in  the  Hooghly,  either  to  get  rid  of  his 
\\'ife,  or  (as  malicious  folks  hinted)  to  secure  John 
Company's  rupees.  Inconsolable  widow  retm'ns 
home,  and  becomes  the  most  fashionable  faro-table 
keeper  in  London.  Then  she  disappeai's,  whither, 
nobody  can  find  out.  Again  she  comes  to  light  as 
the  guest  of  that  amiable  old  ass,  Halstead.  Tliis 
time,  it  seems,  the  Major  has  died  the  death  of  a 
patriot,  by  the  Parisian  reaping-machine.  To  tell 
you  the  truth.  Jack,  her  career  reminds  me  of  no- 
thing else  than  what  you  have  just  been  doing — 
di\*ing  under  the  waves,  and  then  appearing  on 
the  surface  again.  Sir  Goodwin  may  do  as  he 
pleases,  but  Heaven  presence  me  from  such  a  mer- 
maid!" 
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The  dialogue  just  recorded  will  give  a  fair  notion 
of  the  estimate  entertained  by  the  world  in  general 
of  Harriet  Norland.  Let  us  now  see  what  people 
who  were  more  especially  interested  thought  of  the 
announcement  which  had  just  been  made  public. 

What,  for  example,  did  the  commercial  monarchs 
of  the  East  as  they  sate  in  Leadenhall  Palace,  think 
of  Major  Norland's  death  ?  They  were  delighted  to 
hear  of  it.  They  had  always  feared  that  he  would 
tmna  up  at  some  unlucky  jmictm'e,  that  they  would 
be  obliged  to  prosecute  him,  and  that  then  some 
zealot  infected  mth  the  Burke-venom  would  arise, 
asking  all  sorts  of  unpleasant  questions,  and  sth'ring 
up  innumerable  scandals.  One  cause  celehre  was 
enough  in  a  century.  WaiTen  Hastings's  affair, 
thank  Heaven  !  had  terminated  at  last,  and  they 
did  not  want  another.  So  in  then'  smug,  pru- 
dent fashion,  the  Court  of  Directors  blessed  the 
holy  guillotine,  which  had  lopped  off  their  dis- 
honest servant's  head. 

What  did  old  Eichard  Petworth  think  of  it,  as 
he  sorted  his  medicinal  herbs,  or  stalked  about 
Squire  Marsden's  woods,  T^dth  his  gun  and  dogs,  or 
counted  over  his  bags  full  of  tarnished  guineas? 
He  chuckled,  and  laughed  aloud  mth  glee,  so  as 
to  astonish  Wolfe,  who  began  to  think  his  master 
was  going  crazy.  He  drove  a  tack  through  Har- 
riet's letter,  announcing  the  event,  and  hung  it  up 
over  the  fireplace,  so  that  he  might  refresh  his 
soul  with  it,  while  engaged  in  scumming  his  sauce- 
pans. "  HaiTiet,"  thought  he,  "  will  be  a  rich  wo- 
man, and  will  need  no  more  of  her  poor  old  father's 
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hard-earned  guineas.  She  has  been  costly  enough 
ah-eadv/'  gnmibled  the  old  man,  as  he  glanced  into 
Harriets  apartment,  which  now  stood  empty  and 
useless.  "  However,  Stokes's  wife  had  a  long  bout 
with  that  marsh-fever,  so  the  accounts  between  us 
are  pretty  well  squared." 

"VYhat  did  Aithiu'  TasAvell  think  of  it,  as  he  sate 
grinding  away  in  old  Sheldrick's  back  office  ?  He 
did  not  care  much  about  it ;  but  when  he  heard  the 
old  law;\'er  say  that  Sir  Goodwin  might  many  the 
pretty  widow,  he  just  conceived  in'  his  innemiost 
heart  that  such  a  match  might  pave  the  way  for 
an  aUiance  between  himself  and  Lucy.  Affairs  did 
not  look  quite  so  hopeless  as  they  had  done.  Old 
Tobias  Taswell  had  given  up  brandy  and  despera- 
tion, had  compounded  with  his  creditors,  and  re- 
commenced business.  ^Ir.  Sheldrick  had  heard 
this,  and  began  to  treat  Taswell  with  more  respect, 
as  a  young  man  who  had  some  expectations,  faint 
and  shado^^T  though  they  might  be.  Besides,  poor 
Nodes  had  gone  hopelessly  blind,  and  was  now  to 
be  seen  simning  himself  in  front  of  his  father's  shop 
in  Canterbury.  He  still  retained  his  passion  for 
the  law,  and  exj^ounded  legal  difficulties  to  the 
neighbours,  thereby  tmnaing  an  honest  penny. 
Taswell  was  promoted  to  his  stool  ^^-itli  an  in- 
creased salaiy,  and  as  he  had  discovered  that  old 
Sheldrick  was  far  more  liberal  and  ci^dl  to  those 
who  treated  him  coolly,  than  to  those  who  cringed 
to  liim,  he  adopted  the  former  course.  He  told 
the  old  gentleman  plainly  that  he  would  no  longer 
be   treated   as  a  drudge,  boldly  refused   to   hold 
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Turk's  bridle,  made  the  housekeeper  sweep  out  the 
office,  a  function  Avhich  Nodes  had  performed  from 
time  immemorial ;  in  short,  he  compelled  the  grip- 
ing old  lawyer  to  behave  with  some  distant  re- 
semblance to  a  man  of  feeling. 

What  did  Frederick  Starlinghurst  think  of  it  as 
he  strolled  about  his  stables  with  his  sporting 
friends,  discussing  the  coming  autumn  events, 
while  his  pretty  yomig  wife  sate  in  her  drawing- 
room,  rattling  over  the  keys  of  her  new  pianoforte, 
or  examining  the  important  box  containing  the 
latest  London  fashions  ?  The  young  Squire  Avas 
overjoyed  at  the  news.  Harriet  Norland  was  now^ 
free  to  marry  whom  she  pleased.  Sir  Goodwin 
would  be  certain  to  propose  to  her,  and  then  nine 
thousand  pounds  would  fall  to  Floretta's  share. 
He  had  screwed  a  little  ready  money  out  of  old 
Sheldrick,  but  that  would  not  last  long,  and  he 
had  no  hopes  from  his  father.  That  stern  old  gen- 
tleman was  as  tough  as  whipcord  with  hard  exer- 
cise, while  his  temperate  habits  and  early  hours 
promised  to  enable  him  to  rival  the  antiquity  of 
old  PaiT.  Did  the  young  Squire  honestly  believe 
that  Norland  was  really  dead  ?  In  his  secret  soul 
he  had  just  a  slight  soupcon  of  suspicion  that  there 
might  be  a  plot  in  it.  He  remembered  Serafina's 
dark  hints ;  and  when  he  heard  that  her  cunning 
little  husband  had  been  the  means  of  discovering 
the  important  fact,  he  smiled  to  himself,  and  won- 
dered w^hat  the  truth  might  really  be.  However,  it 
was  no  affair  of  his.  Other  people  were  satisfied ; 
he  was  perfectly  wilHng  to  be  satisfied  also. 
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What  did  Sir  Goodwin  Anerley  think  of  it,  as 
side  by  side  with  'Sir.  Foskett  he  examined  the 
manifests  of  rich  cargoes,  or  sate  in  the  evenincr 
nm'suig  his  gouty  foot,  and  Hstening  TN^th  a  sensa- 
tion of  weariness  to  ^liss  Thrupp's  pohtical  mono- 
logues? He  thought  it  was  a  very  nice  thing 
indeed,  a  most  pro\'idential  event,  which  would 
probably  enable  him  to  reahse  his  fondest  hopes. 
He  had  met  Sir  John  Halstead  at  dinner,  and 
heard  the  latter's  account  of  the  discover}-.  He 
did  not  of  course  tell  Sir  John  of  two  memorable 
^'isits  which  he  had  received  at  distant  inten^als  of 
time  from  a  mysterious  old  orentleman  caiT\inCT  a 
green  umbrella,  who  at  the  second  inter\dew  had 
informed  him  that  matters  were  ripe  for  disclosm-e. 
Now  did  Sir  Goodwin  believe  that  Major  Norland 
was  dead  ?  He  tried  to  persuade  liimself  that  he 
believed  so,  and  very  nearly  succeeded.  He  argued 
that  the  mere  fact  of  his  offering  a  reward  of  five 
thousand  pounds  to  discover  the  proof  of  death, 
would  cause  dihgent  inquuy  to  be  made.  Then 
he  knew  (which  Starhnghm'st  was  im  aware  of) 
that  ^Irs.  Chigwood  had  nothing  to  do  vrith  the 
discovery,  that  "  Green  umbrella"  was  the  real 
detector,  and  that  to  him,  should  a  mamage  ^rith 
the  charming  ^lidow  ever  take  place,  the  reward 
would  be  payable.  To  satisfy  his  conscience  still 
fm-ther,  he  had  privately  obtained  copies  of  the 
documents  from  Sir  John  Halstead,  and  had  sub- 
mitted them  to  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Foskett,  his 
chief  clerk,  and  INIr.  Slatter,  his  lav^yer.  The  latter 
gentleman,  as  we  have  once  abeady  noticed,  was 
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almost  inconveniently  honest.  He  caused  inquiries 
to  be  made  in  Paris,  through  a  secret  agent,  and 
learnt  that  Alphonse  Leroy,  a  leading  revolutionist 
during  the  TeiTor,  and  Ed^^in  Lascelles  Norland 
were  without  doubt  the  same  person,  that  Leroy 
was  sent  to  the  Abbaye  prison  immediately  on  the 
fall  of  Robespierre,  and  that  Sanson's  written  re- 
ceipt of  his  body  was  equivalent  to  his  execution,  as 
the  number  of  persons  who  had  been  pardoned  on 
the  scaffold  was  extremely  few,  and  their  names 
well  known.  ^Ir.  Foskett  and  Mr.  Slatter,  both 
keen  men  of  business,  pronounced  the  evidence 
unimpeachable. 

Sir  Goodmn  professed  to  these  gentlemen  that 
he  submitted  the  paper  for  their  inspection  solely 
to  satisfy  Sh'  John  Halstead's  doubts ;  but  the 
cunning  old  clerk  and  the  sharp  man  of  law 
guessed  other"\vise,  and  laughed  in  their  sleeves. 
They  saw  that  a  proposal  of  marriage  was  impend- 
ing. It  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Foskett 
laughed.  He  was  shocked.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  if  the  Baronet  again  entered  the  nup- 
tial state,  he  would  select  a  lady  of  irreproachable 
character,  dowered  with  ample  estates,  or,  better 
still,  mnumerable  negroes.  Instead  of  this.  Sir 
Goodwin  was  about  to  offer  his  hand  to  a  lady 
who  might  be  as  handsome  as  Venus ;  but  whose 
rejputation  was  in  public  estimation  not  unble- 
mished, and  who  did  not  possess  a  sixpence.  "  There 
is  no  fool  like  an  old  fool,"  murmui'ed  Mi'.  Foskett 
treasonously,  as  he  shaved  himself  with  more  than 
ordinary  care,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  upon  a 
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a  widow  ladj  of  matui'e  years,  keeper  of  a  genteel 
Citv  eatiiig-liouse,  wliom  he  believed  to  be  madly 
enamoured  of  liimself . 

Lastly,  what  did  Harriet  Xorland  thmk  of  it, 
as  she  sate  quietly  in  Sh'  John  Halstead's  study, 
coppng  liis  mtenninable  memoranda ;  or  consoled 
herself  for  the  absence  of  childi'en  of  her  ovm 
bv  watching  the  o^ambols  of  Master  Clive  Chicr- 
wood  ?  We  have  ah'eady  spoken  of  her  sensations 
on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  her  husband's  death. 
Did  she  feel  certam  that  he  was  dead  ?  AMien  the 
first  natm-al  outburst  of  sorrow  and  excitement  had 
terminated,  ugly  doubts  began  to  cross  her  mind. 
She  remembered  Serafina's  mysterious  threats  on 
the  evening  of  their  quarrel,  months  before.  She 
knew  how  anxious  both  Serafina  and  her  former 
lover  were  iJiat  she  should  marry  again.  Then 
■with  regard  to  the  evidence.  It  was  too  good,  too 
neatly  an-anged,  too  conclusive.  She  scarcely 
ventm'ed  to  express  her  real  thoughts  to  herself; 
but  she  felt  that  had  the  facts  come  to  light  in  an 
imperfect,  iiTegular,  piecemeal  fashion,  she  would 
have  been  better  satisfied.  Moreover,  she  was  more 
affected  than  she  liked  to  admit,  by  ^Ir.  Ellerby's 
narrative  of  his  inteniew  ^^ith  the  shade  of  her 
deceased  husband.  She  knew  that  the  Prophet 
was  a  crazv  enthusiast,  whose  uuamation  at  all 
times  dommated  over  his  reason.  StiU  there  was 
a  chcimistantiality  about  liis  account,  which  led 
her  to  think  that  his  supposed  ^'ision  was  some- 
tliing  more  than  the  creation  of  a  distempered 
bram.     Two  points  especially  struck  her.     '*  He 
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wore  a  sailor's  dress,"  said  ^Ir.  EUerby,  "  and  lie 
appeared  anxious  to  avoid  me."  Had  he  mistaken 
some  other  person  for  Major  Norland,  that  person 
would  probably  have  undeceived  him,  he  would 
not  have  replied  in  a  low  tone,  "  I  am  happy,"  and 
then  huriied  away.  The  description  of  the  sailor's 
dress  carried  an  air  of  reality  with  it.  Had  the 
appearance  been  a  mere  hallucination  of  the  Pro- 
phet's brain,  he  would  probably  have  described  his 
mysterious  visitant  as  clad  in  some  unearthly  and 
supernatural  guise,  whereas  the  nautical  garb  re- 
called to  INIi's.  Norland's  remembrance  her  hus- 
band's passion  for  boating  and  yachting.  Yet  why 
should  she  indulge  all  these  fantastic  doubts  ?  Sir 
John  Halstead,  whose  sole  desire  was  to  discover 
the  truth,  was  entirely  satisfied.  Why  should  she 
plague  herself  with  these  untenable  apprehensions  ? 
There  was  her  husband's  handwriting,  solemnly 
affirming  that  within  a  few  hours  he  would  cease 
to  exist.  The  executioner's  receipt  proved  the 
truth  of  his  expectation.  It  was  evident  that 
Major  Norland  was  no  more,  that  she  was  a  widow, 
free  if  it  so  pleased  her  to  enter  on  a  fresh  alliance. 
And  her  husband  had  advised  this  com'se  in  his 
dpng  words.  "  Strive,"  he  said,  "  to  forget  me  in 
forming  a  new  alliance." 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  fulfil  his  wishes.  She 
need  not  wait  month  after  month,  year  after  year, 
expecting  a  lover  to  come,  until  her  beauty  began 
to  fade  away.  There  was  a  faithfvd  admirer  at 
hand,  who  was  ready  to  run  to  her  side  if  she  would 
but  hold  up  her  Kttle  finger.     Sir  John  Halstead 
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innocently   ignorant   of   the    Amanda    correspon- 
dence, and  Sir  Goodwin's  fruitless  kneelincrs  and 
entreaties,   had  told   ^Irs.  Norland   this  piece   of 
news.  "  My  dear  Hamet,"  he  had  said,  "  I  had  no 
notion  that  Sir  Goodwin  Anerley  was  so  passion- 
ately fond  of  you.     I  met  him  the  other  day  at 
dinner,  and  happening  to  relate  the  sad  story  of 
poor  Norland's  death,  asked  him  to  examine  the 
papers.  He  did  so,  and  pronounced  then'  evidence 
conclusive,  being  corroborated  in  this  view  by  his 
chief  clerk  and  his  attorney.     He  then  confided 
to  me  that  he  had  loved  you  ardently  for  many 
months  past,  and  entreated  me,  as  delicacy  forbade 
him  to  approach  you  even  by  letter  at  the  present 
time,  to  speak  to  you  on  this  important  subject. 
Now,  my  dear  child,  although  a  confirmed  old  ba- 
chelor such  as  I  am,  is  not  a  very  fit  mediator  in  love- 
matters,  still  I  have  yom'  interest  at  heart,  so  you 
shall  hear  what  I  think.     A  ^^ddow  mthout  fortune 
is  placed  in  a  position  of  great  temptation  and  dif- 
ficulty ;  that  is,  she  is  tempted  to  grasp  at  the  first 
opportunity  of  remarriage  offered  to  her  in  order 
to  extricate  herself  from  a  state  of  dependence. 
Now  I   do  not  say  that  this  ^\^ll  be  yom'  case, 
Harriet,  still  I  know  that  your  natm'al  pride  is 
wounded  at  being  even  my  guest.     Your  father, 
you  say,  is  a  strange  penmious  man,  who  loves  you 
after  a  fashion,  but  grudges  you  a  crust  of  bread. 
The, spirit  of  pride  (let  us  rather  call  it  the  spirit 
of   independence)    -svill    prevent   yom'   remaining 
here,  while  you  ^\ill  be  equally  un^^illing  to  retm^n 
to    the    Snodland   hermitao-e.      What    then   will 
VOL.  IL  U 
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you  do?  I  trust  you  will  not  recommence  the 
mode  of  life  which  you  tell  me  you  followed  in 
York-street,  St.  James's.  It  may  be  fashionable 
to  do  so,  and  you  may  only  be  following  the  ex- 
ample of  persons  of  higher  rank  than  yom'self ; 
but  it  is  not  Christian.  No  Christian  man  or 
woman  w^ould  willingly  live  by  encouragmg  the 
mean  base  passion  for  gambling." 

"  Oh  !  Sir  John,"  said  Mrs.  Norland,  "  I  entreat 
you  to  say  no  more  on  that  topic.  I  look  back 
upon  that  period  of  my  Hfe  with  loathing  and 
shame." 

"  Then  it  is  not  easy,  Harriet,  to  find  any  occu- 
pation suitable  to  the  peculiarity  of  you  case.  You 
might  go  as  a  governess,  or  companion,  among 
some  of  my  friends,  but  I  doubt  whether  you 
would  be  easily  reconciled  to  the  life." 

"  That  is  what  my  father  says,"  observed  ^Irs. 
Norland. 

"  And  what  does  he  advise  ?  " 

"He  perpetually  pressed  me  to  marry  even 
before  he  knew  certainly  that  I  was  a  widow." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  and  that  is  the  upshot  of  my 
advice  to  you  at  present.  Sir  Goodwin  is  not 
altogether  a  man  after  my  own  heart ;  he  is  some- 
thing too  fond  of  the  world  and  its  perishing 
treasm-es,  and  a  great  upholder  of  slavery.  Still 
he  is,  I  believe,  an  amiable  man  and  a  gentleman. 
I  say  nothing  of  his  wealth,  for  I  hold  that  but  a 
small  affair.  As  the  old  proverb  says,  ^  you  might 
go  farther  and  fare  worse.'  And  his  marriage  vdth. 
a  woman  yomig  enough  to  be  his  daughter,  may 
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remove  the  husk  of  earthliness  that  has  gathered 
upon  Ms  heart.  As  Samt  Peter  says,  '  Although 
he  obeys  not  the  word,  he  may  be  won  by  the  con- 
versation of  the  Avife.'  You  know  not  what  you 
may  effect,  Harriet ;  perhaps,  m  two  years'  time, 
Su'  Goodwui  ^vill  set  all  liis  negroes  at  hbeity,  and 
mvite  Wilberforce  to  dine  with  him  in  celebration 
of  the  event." 

^Irs.  Norland  smiled  sadly  at  Sir  John's  san- 
guine vaticinations,  and  answered,  "  I  fear  you 
overrate,  dear  Su'  John,  my  power  of  doing  good ; 
but  I  ^\ill  not  speak  of  that.  Calmly  and  seriously, 
then,  you  would  have  me  accept  Sir  Good™i's 
offer?'' 

"  I  would." 

"  The  temptation  is  great.  I  should  exchange 
dependence  for  wealth,  and  m  place  of  a  shglited 
widow,  become  the  wife  of  a  respected  citizen. 
You  think.  Sir  John,"  she  faltered,  "  the  evidence 
of  Major  Norland's  death  is  beyond  doubt  ?  " 

"  Confomid  it,  Hamet  (God  forgive  the  expres- 
sion, it  is  the  old  man  stming  withm  me),  why 
what  more  do  you  want  ?  Stronger  proof,  short  of 
actual  eye-witness,  could  seldom  be  given.  And 
even  apparent  eye-witness  is  not  always  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  I  remember  a  case  (it  occmTed  in 
my  youth)  where  a  man,  aided  by  the  collusion  of 
his  surgeon,  simulated  ilhiess  and  death  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  his  o"^ti  wife.  She  received 
his  last  benediction,  heard,  as  she  thought,  his 
death-struggle,  and  was  led  sobbing  from  the  room. 
u2 
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The  chamber  was  darkened,  and  the  body  laid  out. 
She  was  led  into  the  room  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral,  and  kissed,  as  she  believed,  the  cold  fore- 
head of  her  departed  husband.  But  her  salute 
was  really  given  to  the  remains  of  some  obscure 
stranger,  whose  body  had  been  obtained  for  the 
purpose.  She  innocently  followed  that  stranger  to 
the  grave,  while  her  husband,  triumphing  in  the 
success  of  his  scheme,  was  on  his  way  to  the  Ame- 
rican plantations.  Pardon  me,"  said  Sir  John, 
observing  that  Mrs.  Norland  shuddered  convul- 
sively, "  for  relating  this  repulsive  anecdote,  but  I 
wished  to  show  you  that  even  ocular  demonstration 
may  be  utterly  erroneous." 

Sir  John's  story,  so  far  from  satisfying  Mrs. 
Norland's  doubts,  had  conjured  up  a  horrible 
thought  which  hitherto  had  never  entered  her  ima- 
gination. Thus  far,  her  apprehension  had  been 
that,  without  knowing  whether  Major  Norland 
were  really  living  or  dead,  Serafina,  sincerely  de- 
sh'ous  to  benefit  her  mistress,  but  acting  under  the 
impulse  of  her  miscrupulous  Asiatic  nature,  had 
woven  together  a  cunningly-devised  fable  of  her 
husband's  death.  But  Sir  John  had  unwittingly 
suggested  a  far  more  hideous  idea.  What,  if 
Major  Norland  were  certainly  living,  and  that  the 
whole  of  this  evidence  were  his  own  concoction  f 
He  had  excellent  reasons  for  washing  the  world  to 
believe  him  dead.  This  h3^othesis  would  explain 
the  documents  wdiich  were  undoubtedly  in  his 
handwriting.     She  thought  of  the  Prophet's  \'ision 
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of  the  figure  in  the  sailor's  jacket,  and  grew  pallid 
vdih  hoiTor. 

"  "SMiat  a  stupid,  old  rough-spoken  fellow  I  am  I*' 
exclaimed  Sir  J  ohn,  vexed  with  himself ;  "  I  have 
made  you  quite  ill  with  mv  shocking  tales.  Drink 
this  glass  of  wine ;  I  keep  it  pmi:)osely  for  non- 
Eechabites.  ^Ir.  Ellerby  blames  me  for  doing  so ; 
he  calls  it  compomidmg  with  Satan,  but  in  this 
matter  he  is  too  strict." 

"  You  speak  of  ^h\  Ellerby,"  said  ^Irs.  Norland, 
taking  one  of  Sh'  John's  hands  in  both  her  own, 
and  gazing  earnestly  in  his  face.  "  What  think 
you  of  the  vision  he  saw — of — of — my  husband, 
near  London-bridge  ? " 

^•'  I  believe,  my  dear,"  replied  the  Baronet,  so- 
lemnly, "that  some  such  appearance  was  vouch- 
safed to  him.  The  saints  of  old  saw  ^'isions  ;  why 
should  not  the  saints  of  modern  times  see  them  ? 
I  beheve  the  reason  why  such  revelations  are  so 
seldom  permitted  now-a-days,  is  that  our  faith  is 
enfeebled,  and  our  understanding  rendered  gi'oss 
by  the  cares  and  riches  of  tliis  outer  world.  A 
Christian  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  is  dressed 
in  broadcloth,  who  is  well-fed,  who  lives  in  a  com- 
fortable house,  who  spends  the  majority  of  his 
time  in  earthly  business,  who  can  worship  God 
without  let  or  hindi*ance,  must  necessai'ily  be  less 
spmtual  in  his  aspirations  than  the  men  of  old, 
who  wandered  about  in  sheepskins  and  goatskins, 
destitute,  afflicted,  tormented.  To  these  persons, 
the  world   seemed  a  chsmal,  howling  wilderness, 
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from  which  they  longed  to  escape  to  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  to  the  Land  of  Beulah  ;  consequently, 
their  thoughts  and  imaginings  were  filled  ^\'ith  the 
unseen  things  of  God ;  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  the 
world,  in  spite  of  much  misery  and  suffering, 
appears  a  pleasant  place  ;  I  have  riches,  pleasures, 
friends ;  I  am  tempted  to  regard  it,  not  as  my  tem- 
poraiy  resting-place,  but  as  my  home ;  in  short,  I 
love  earthly  things,  and  so  the  things  of  the  in- 
visible world  are  hidden  from  me.  But  Edward 
Ellerby  is  of  a  nobler  sort,  he  desj)ises  and  neglects 
his  body  and  his  bodily  desires ;  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that  at  especial  seasons  his  spirit  is  elevated 
sufficiently  to  behold  such  sights  as  the  one  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking." 

"  Then  you  think  he  really  saw  a  vision  ?  " 

"  What  else  could  he  see  ?  he  either  saw  that,  or 
nothing." 

Mrs.  Norland  dared  not  press  her  questions  far- 
ther on  this  topic.  She  paused  for  some  minutes, 
and  then  said : 

"Dear  Sir  John,  I  have  ever  regarded  you  as 
my  best  counsellor  and  friend.  I  must  earnestly 
ask  you  this  question.  Is  it  your  solemn  conviction 
that  I  ought  to  accept  Sir  Goodwin  Anerle/s  pro- 
posal?" 

"  Ought  impHes  duty,  my  dear  child.  I  do  not 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  your  duty.  But  when 
God  places  a  good  gift  before  us,  we  should  un- 
doubtedly accept  it  cheerfully.  I  call  this  offer  a 
good  gift.     You  are  still  young,  and  may  have  a 
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long  life  before  you ;  you  -will  be  endowed  with 
riches,  and  can  use  those  riches  as  a  good  steward 
of  God's  bounty.  For  remember,  the  Scripture 
nowhere  tells  us  that  wealth  of  itself  is  bad.  It  is 
the  love  of  money  which  is  the  root  of  all  e\'il." 

"  Then,"  said  ]Mi's.  Norland,  "  my  course  is 
clear ;  I  Tvill  accept  Sir  Goodwin's  proposal,  and 
endeavoui'  as  a  'v\^fe  should,  to  love,  honom',  and 
obey  him!" 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

no  longer  wanted. 

Another  montli  had  passed  away,  summer  had 
ripened  into  autumn,  the  harvest  (sadly  deficient 
in  quantity  though  good  in  quahty)  had  been  ga- 
thered in.  Miss  Thrupp  and  Lucy  returned  home 
from  an  obscure  sea-side  ^Yatering-place,  whither 
Sir  Goodwin  had  sent  them,  excusing  his  inabihty 
to  accompany  them  on  the  score  of  pressing  busi- 
ness engagements.  The  ladies  returned  to  town 
delighted  with  their  trip,  with  their  health  and 
spirits  braced  up  by  fresh  air  and  early  hours* 
Lucy's  pale  complexion  glowed  with  a  delicate 
amber  tint,  caught  from  the  reflection  of  the  sun's 
rays  on  the  yellow  sands,  while  Miss  Thrupp  was 
burnt  brick-red,  insomuch  that  she  was  obliged  to 
visit  New  Bond-street  in  search  of  a  cosmetic  ap- 
plication. For  this  worthy  lady,  who  plunged  into 
work  and  amusement  with  equal  energy,  making 
her  duties  pleasm'es,  and  her  pleasures  duties,  had 
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spent  hours  and  hours  systematically  poking  among 
the  rocks,  and  had  brought  home  such  a  collection 
of  sea-weeds  and  shells  as  no  denizen  of  Bedford- 
square  had  ever  before  gathered  together. 

On  the  morning  after  their  an'ival,  as  she  and 
Lucy  were  busily  engaged  in  aiTanging  these  pre- 
cious specimens,  and  lading  the  sea-weeds  carefully 
between  sheets  of  letter-paper,  the  footman  an- 
noimced  that  Sir  Goodwin  would  be  happy  to  see 
her  in  the  study. 

"  That,  Lucy,"  said  Miss  Thrupp,  with  a  sigh, 
"  means  20od-bve  to  our  marine  collection  for  the 
present.  Your  papa  has  not  absented  himself  this 
morning  from  the  City  for  nothing.  Don't  touch 
t  hem,  my  dear,  till  I  return ;  I  must  have  the  de- 
light of  sorting  my  treasures  myself."  So  sa^^ng, 
Miss  Thrupp  descended  to  the  study. 

She  expected  to  find  Sir  Goodwin  immersed  in 
a  sea  of  documents,  legal  and  commercial,  such 
being  usually  the  business  for  which  he  required  her 
assistance.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  the 
table  at  which  he  sate  was  bare,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  letter,  addressed  in  an  elegant  feminine 
hand,  which  lay  before  him.  The  Baronet  looked 
pale  and  anxious,  and  though  he  affected  to  main- 
tain his  usual  cool  wioqueur  style  of  conversation, 
it  was  evident  that  he  adopted  it  with  an  effort. 

"  Be  seated,  my  dear  Miss  Thnipp,"  he  said, 
with  unwonted  affection.  "I  want  a  quiet  talk 
with  you ;  not  on  worrying  law-business  or  Bar- 
badoes  an'angements,  but  on  family  matters.  So 
you  have  enjoyed  the  sea-side  trip  ?  " 
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"Infinitely,  Sir  Goodwin.  I  can  only  regret 
you  were  not  with  us.  It  would  have  done  you  a 
world  of  good." 

"  Very  likely,  but  I  had  other  things  to  attend 
to.  And  my  health  is  excellent.  Do  you  laiow 
that  my  gout  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  years?" 

"I  hope  it  is  not  about  to  show  itself  in  some 
more  vital  part." 

"Nonsense,  Miss  Thrupp,"  said  the  Baronet, 
petulantly ;  "  what  a  gloomy  creature  you  are ! 
Always  anticipating  evil.  I  thought  you  would 
have  paid  me  some  compliment,  and  said  that  Pro- 
vidence considered  it  (I  never  know  of  what  gender 
Providence  is)  had  punished  me  sufficiently  for 
the  wine-bibbing  frailties  of  my  ancestors,  and  was 
now^  going  to  give  me  a  long  lease  of  ease  and 
tranquillity." 

"  Heaven  gi-ant  it  may  be  so ! " 

"  Plang  it,  Miss  Thrupp,  you  are  as  bad  as  old 
Croaker,  in  Goldsmith's  play.  I  tell  you  that  I 
believe  my  gout  is  dying  out,  perishing  of  inanition, 
and  that  if  I  have  a  son  (girls  never  suffer  from 
this  troublesome  ailment),  he  will  be  able  to  dance 
a  hornpipe  at  foui'score." 

"  What  is  going  to  succeed  this  exordium  ? " 
thought  Miss  Thrupp.  But  she  waited  patiently, 
and  said  nothing. 

"  Now  about  family  matters.  First,  of  Floretta. 
I  fear  that  young  lady  won't  do  you  the  credit  she 
ought ;  she  is  gi'owing  horribly  extravagant.  I 
hear  tliat  her  dresses  are  the  envy  of  the  country 
ladies  ten  miles  round." 
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"  Is  it  not  lier  Imsband's  e^-il  example  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  think  it  may  be.  That  young  gentle- 
man has  graduated  in  a  sadly  expensive  school 
But  he'll  tone  down,  INIiss  Thrapp,  he'll  tone  down. 
Look  at  me ;  I  was  a  sad  harum-scarum  dog 
before  I  married  that  poor  dear  soul  over  yonder," 
said  Sir  Goodwin,  pointing  to  EejTiolds'  portrait  of 
his  late  wife.  "  Aid  now  I  am  quite  a  model  City 
trader.  But  I  am  displeased  with  Frederick.  He 
is  abeady  in  money-difficulties ;  has,  I  hear,  been 
borrowing  money  of  that  close-fisted  Canterbury 
attorney,  Sheldrick;  and  upon  what  secmity,  do 
you  think,  IVIiss  Tlmipp  ?  " 

"  On  his  father's  estates  1 " 

"No;  old  Sheldrick  would  not  advance  on  them. 
He  knows  the  squire  pretty  well,  and  is  aware  that 
if  he  take  the  freak  he  may  build  an  asylum,  or 
endow  a  charitable  institution  with  the  money." 

"  On  the  prospect  of  what  he  may  get  at  your — 
at  yom- ?"  hesitated  Miss  Thrupp. 

"  At  my  decease,  yon  would  say.  Nay,  do  not 
blink  the  word.  I  am  not  afraid  of  it.  No,  not 
that  either.  He  probably  thinks  old  Aldgate  Pump 
(such  is  the  appellation  my  graceless  son-in-law 
gives  me  among  his  sporting  friends)  is  too  tough, 
and  may  outhve  his  ovm  attenuated  frame.  No, 
something  else.  On  the  nine  thousand  pomids 
which  Floretta  may  get  from  her  mother's  pro- 
perty." 

"But  surely.  Sir  Goodwin,  that  is  only  to  be 
paid  if  you  marr}'  again  ?  " 

"  I  know  that :  and  if  Lawyer  Slatter  had  not 
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been  sucli  a  confoiincleclly  honest  ass,  Master  Fre- 
derick would  never  have  kno^vn  anvtliinfi^  about  it. 
As  I  told  Foskett  at  the  time,  I  would  do  any- 
thing in  the  world  for  my  darling  girls,  but  I  don't 
see  the  joke  of  drawing  nine  thousand  pounds  out 
of  a  good  profitable  business  for  the  sake  of  feeding 
his  extravagance." 

"  Whv,  Sir  Goodwin,  you  talk  as  seriously  as  if 
you  were  contemplating  marriage  ! " 

"Frederick,  at  any  rate,  believes  and  hopes  I 
am  going  to  do  so,"  replied  the  Baronet,  evading  a 
direct  answer ;  "  and,  like  a  tnie  spendthrift,  pre- 
fers to  sacrifice  the  chances  of  the  much  larger 
sum  which  Floretta  would  get  at  my  death  (for  I 
might  have  a  family),  for  the  sake  of  nine  thou- 
sand pounds  ready  money  down." 

"  You  have  excited  my  curiosity,  not  to  say  my 
anxiety,  to  the  highest  pitch,"  said  the  governess. 
"  Tell  me.  Sir  Goodwin,  the  truth  of  this  matter." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  the  Baronet.  "  You  shall 
hear  it.     I  do  intend  to  marry." 

"Whom?" 

"A  lady  whom  you  have  never  seen,  though 
you  may  have  heard  of  her.     She  is  a  widow." 

"  That  I  expected." 

"  Oh !  "  laughed  Sir  Goodwin,  "  you  think  a 
widower  is  sure  to  many  a  widow.  Well,  we  shall 
be  properly  matched.  We  shall  be  able  to  com- 
pare notes  about  our  predecessors.  And  I  think 
Lady  Anerley  (how  strange  the  title  sounds  now !) 
will  consider,  without  flattering  me,  that  she  has 
exchanged  for  the  better." 
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"  You  have  not  answered  my  question,  Sir  Good- 
win.    I  asked  for  the  lady's  name." 

"  ^ly  dear  ^liss  Thrupp,  you  are  so  abominably 
downright  and  straightforward.  I  like  to  approach 
a  delicate  subject  such  as  this  with  prudent  steps. 
She  is  tjie  widow  of  a  mihtary  man,  an  Indian 
officer." 

Miss  Thrupp  meditated.  "  I  know  no  such 
person  among  oui*  acquaintance,"  she  said. 

"  Probably  not.  I  did  not  meet  her  exactly  in 
our  circle  of  society." 

"  Wliere  then  ?  " 

"  There  you  are  again  with  your  dh-ectness ! 
Oh,  Miss  Thrupp,  you  ^\'i^  never  do  for  a  diplo- 
matist ! " 

"  I  hope  not ;  for  diplomacy  appears  to  me  to 
consist  chiefly  of  lying  and  overreaching.  But, 
Sir  Good^Nin,  you  are  extremely  slow  in  making 
your  disclosure.  Have  pity,  if  not  on  my  female 
curiosity,  at  least  on  my  poor  sea-weeds,  which  are 
awaiting  my  retm^n  A^^th  the  utmost  impatience." 

'-  Come  then,"  said  the  Baronet,  di'awing  a  deep 
breath,  "  I  vnW.  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  I  met 
the  lady  in  question  about  nine  months  ago  at  the 
Opera." 

"  You  never  told  us  you  went  there  ! " 

"  Possibly  not.  I  was  smitten  by  a  sudden  de- 
she  to  hear  Banti.  I  not  only  heard  Banti,  but 
saw  a  lovely  face  in  a  side-box,  which  inflamed  me 
^^'ith  a  passionate  desu'e  for  fuither  acquaintance." 

"Yom-  commencement  is  not  promising,"  said 
Miss  Thrupp,  gi'avely.      "  You  talk.   Sir   Good- 
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win  (excuse  my  frankness)  like  a  silly  youth  of 
eighteen." 

"  Hear  me  out,  Miss  Thrupp,  and  reserve  yom- 
commentaries  for  the  close  of  my  discom'se.  I 
discovered  the  lady's  residence,  and  obtained  an 
introduction  to  her.  The  more  I  saw  of  her  the 
more  she  pleased  me.  I  made  her  a  formal  offer 
of  marriage.  She  decHned  my  proposal.  I  have 
lately  made  her  a  second  offer — she  has  accepted 
me." 

"  I  perceive  it  is  useless  for  me  to  ask  any  dh'ect 
questions.  But  what  caused  her  change  of  pm'- 
pose?  Yom'  prospects,  which,  I  presume,"  said 
^liss  Thrupp,  sarcastically,  "would  be  her  prin- 
cipal aim,  were  as  good  then  as  they  are  now  ?  " 

"  There  was  an  obstacle  to  her  marrying.  She 
was  not  certain  that  she  was  a  mdow.  Some  sin- 
gular disclosures  have  lately  been  made,  and  her 
widowhood  has  been  clearly  established." 

"  Sir  Goodwin ! "  cried  the  governess,  in  accents 
of  alarm,  "  it  is  not  that  homble  woman  of  whom 
Lucy  and  I  have  lately  read  in  the  newspapers, 
whose  husband  robbed  the  East  India  Company, 
and  has  since  been  guillotined  in  France  ?  " 

"  How  dare  you,  IMiss  Thrupp,"  exclaimed  the 
Baronet,  reddening  with,  anger,  "  call  her  a  homble 
woman  ?  " 

"'  That  remark  is  sufficient,"  said  Mss  Thrupp, 
starting  to  her  feet.  "I  need  ask  yon  for  no 
name.  Unless  that  person  were  jour  fiancee  you 
would  not  defend  her.  Sir  Goodwin,  you  ai'e  about 
to  many  ^Irs.  Norland  ?  " 
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"  I  am,  Miss  Tlirupp." 

"  Good  Heaven !  w-ill  you  not  pause,  sir,  and 
consider  what  you  are  about  to  do  ?  I  called  her  a 
horrible  woman,  and  so  she  is.  Perhaps  you  do 
not  know  what  Lucy  and  I  know.  Aithur  Tas- 
well  has  wTitten  to  us  regarding  her." 

"What    has    his    slanderous    tongue    dared    to 

say?;- 

"  Slanderous !  So  far  otherwise  is  it,  that  ^ith 
the  chivalric  folly  of  youth  he  pities  and  admires 
her.  But  while  dilating  on  her  supposed  sorrows, 
he  has  disclosed  her  real  career.  I  say  nothing  of 
her  keeping  a  gaming-table  in  St.  James' s-street ; 
that,  I  conceive,  you  knew  and  approved  of.  I 
speak  of  her  former  Hfe.  Do  you  know  that  this 
wretched  creature  was  for  many  months  the  mis- 
tress of  your  son-in-law,  Frederick  Starlinghurst  ? " 

"  Miss  Thrupp !  but  for  oui'  long-continued  and 
fiiin  friendship,  I  would  break  off  this  conference, 
sooner  than  allow  you  to  apply  such  epithets  to 
my  future  wife.  You  may  be  surprised,  but  I  do 
know  all  this;  months  ago  she  related  it  to  me, 
not  by  compulsion,  but  as  a  reason  for  declining 
my  offers.  I  am  aware  that  her  reputation  is  not 
spotless,  but  the  world  in  general  does  not  know 
of  her  cormexion  with  Frederick  Starlinghurst ; 
and  even  if  the  world  does  discover  it,  I  T\ill  brave 
their  sneers  and  inuendoes,  and  make  the  only 
woman  I  ever  loved  deeply  and  passionately  the 
mistress  of  my  heart,  my  house,  and  my  fortunes ! 
^liss  Thrupp,  you  may  tamit  me  with  folly ;  my 
answer  is,  that  I  marr}'  from  heart-felt  affection, 
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not  from  cold-blooded  calculation ;  you  may  taunt 
me  with  my  years,  and  remind  me  that  in  a  few 
days  I  shall  be  threescore.  What  of  that?  I 
carry  as  young  a  heart  in  my  breast  as  at  five-and- 
twenty.  Is  all  love  to  be  monopolised  by  the 
young?  Am  I  to  be  compelled  in  my  declining 
years  to  accept  the  cold  attention  of  mercenaries, 
when  I  may  lay  my  head,  wearied  with  the  cares 
and  anxieties  of  business,  on  a  young,  soft,  warm, 
loving  bosom,  which  will  sympathise  in  all  my  joys 
and  sorrows  ?  Miss  Thrupp,  you  have  always  re- 
garded me  as  a  cold,  heartless,  mocldng,  hard- 
driving  man  of  the  world;  you  now  see  me  in  a 
new  character.  Love,  the  first  real  love  I  ever 
felt,  has  thawed  the  frozen  fountains  of  my  heart, 
and  filled  my  veins  with  the  ardent,  vivacious  life- 
blood  of  my  boyish  days  !  " 

"  Sir  Goodwin,  I  have  listened  patiently  to  your 
harangue,  and  discover  in  it  much  headstrong  folly, 
and  but  little  logic.  Far  be  it  from  me,  sir,  to 
prevent  your  remarrying.  Willingly  would  I  see 
you  take  to  yourself  a  wife  whose  services  would 
natm^ally  supersede  the  cold  attention  of  merce- 
naries like  myself.  But,  Sir  Goodwin,  if  you 
marry,  marry  at  least  a  woman  of  unblemished 
reputation.  This  person  may,  for  aught  I  know, 
possess  some  amiable  qualities,  as  doubtless  she 
possesses  certain  outward  charms  which  have  en- 
tangled your  poor  foolish  heart  in  their  net.  But 
she  is  not  a  fit  mate  for  Sir  Goodwin  Anerley.  He 
should  wed  a  wife  of  fair  fame.  This  marriage, 
if  (which  Heaven  forefend !)    it  ever  take  place. 
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will  end  in  niiser}'.     ^  It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come 
to  good.'  " 

"  It  \\ill  take  place,  !Miss  Tlunipp,  assuredly,  pro- 
vided we  live;  and  that  shortly.  I  am  too  well 
stricken  in  years  to  waste  time.  And  I  beg  you  to 
prepare  my  daughter  for  the  event,  and  let  her  at 
least  show  more  deference  to  her  father's  wishes 
and  feehngs  than  her  instructor  has  exhibited." 

"  Of  course,  Sir  Goodwin,  I  shall  infomi  Miss 
Lucy.  But,  do  you  propose  that  my  innocent, 
pure-minded  pupil  shall  remain  under  the  same 
roof  with  this  polluted  creature  ?  " 

The  Baronet's  eyes  sparkled,  his  face  turned 
deadly  pale,  and  he  bit  his  lips  on  hearing  this 
epithet.     He  spoke,  however,  ^dth  calmness  : 

"  ^liss  Thrupp,  how  long  have  you  been  in  my 
house  ?  " 

"  Seventeen  years,  Sir  Goodwin.  I  saw  the 
coffin  that  contained  that  Cluistian  woman's  earthly 
remains  (she  pointed  to  the  picture)  borne  from 
your  doors;  is  it  not  natural,  then,  that  I  should 
scorn  to  receive  a  successor  less  spotless  than  her- 
self?" 

"  I  wish  to  do  nothing  harsh,  nor  to  act  in  any 
way  unlike  a  gentleman.  But,  !Miss  Thrupp,  I 
have  determined  to  marry  Harriet  Norland.  Xo 
arguments  on  yom'  part  will  produce  any  effect. 
And  as  I  foresee  that  nothing  but  quaiTclling  and 
recriminations  will  take  place  while  you  remain 
under  my  roof,  I  must  request  you  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  taking  yom'  departm'e.  Had  you 
behaved  with  common  prudence,  I  would  have 
VOL.  II.  X 
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trebled  your  salary,  and  left  yoii  a  handsome  pro- 
vision at  my  death.  You  have  seen  fit  to  act 
otherwise.     I  regret  it  deeply,  but  you  must  go." 

"  And,  Sir  Goodwin,  I  shall  go  with  a  clear 
conscience,  •  which  is  far  above  silver  and  gold. 
There  is  a  merciful  God  in  Heaven  who  takes  as 
great  an  interest  in  Jane  Thimpp,  as  he  does  in 
the  Czar  of  Muscov}',  or  yonder  smoke-diied 
sparrow.  I  shall  not  want.  But  I  shall  bitterly 
lament  to  leave  my  darling  behind.  She  was  but  a 
six-months'  baby,  when  her  poor  dying  mother 
feebly  put  her  into  my  anns,  and  solemnly  pledged 
me  to  bring  her  up  in  the  nurtm'e  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord.  For  the  present.  Sir  Goodwin,  fare- 
well, and  God  grant  that  you  may  yet  repent  of 
your  rash  determination  ere  it  be  too  late  ! " 
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